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The  Place  of  the  Community  Forest 

In  Conservation 


By  Harris  A.  Reynolds,  Secretary, 
Mnssnrhusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association 


13EF0RE  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
^  Forestry  Association  and  the  Berks  County 
Forestry  Association  in  this  city  in  the  summer  of 
1916,  the  speaker  stated,  "I  believe  that  the 
creation  of  town  forests  is  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  factor  for  forest  conservation  in  this 
country."     I  reiterate  that  prophecy  tonight. 

After   centuries   of   experience   the   people   of 
Europe  have  found  that  the  most  effective  method 
of  conserving  and  using  their  forest  resources  is 
through  community  ownership.     In  most  of  the 
European  countries  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  all 
the  forest  land  is  owned  by  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  such  as 
Switzerland  and  Bulgaria,  more  than  half  of  the 
forest  land  is  so  owned.   It  seems  incredible  to 
Americans,   but  prices  paid  for  land  alone  for 
communal   forests,  range  from  $50  to  $80  per 
acre.  These  areas  are  still  being  extended.  The  net 
profits  average  from  $4  to  $6  per  acre  annually 
and  in  the  smaller  communities  these  profits  equal 
all  public  expenditures.  Think  of  it— no  tax  bill! 
These  figures  are  cited  merely  to  show  that  the 
town-owned  forest  is  a  permanent  institution  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  the  profession  of 
forestry  had  its  birth.     Aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  communal  forest  pays,  the  real  reason  for  its 
popularity  is  that  it  brings  the  benefits  of  the 
forest  to  the  door  of  the  common  citizen.     Fur- 
thermore,  these  benefits  instill   a  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  with  it 
a  degree  of  individual  responsibility  toward  the 
forests  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  this  country. 

But,  let  us  digress  for  a  moment  to  evaluate  the 

Address    before    the    Pennsylvania    Community    Forests 
Council,  Reading,  Pa.,  November  22,  1940. 


progress  we  have  made  in  forest  conservation  and 
to  determine  whether  conditions  are  favorable  for 
such  forests  in  this  country.  Let  us  re-examine 
the  history  we  have  written  in  relation  to  our  for- 
est resources  and,  if  possible,  chart  our  course 
toward  a  more  effective  program. 

Our  forefathers  found  on  these  shores  what  was 
probably  the  richest  forest  on  the  globe  and  for 
200  years  they  hardly  made  a  dent  in  that  enor- 
mous resource.  The  lands  cut  over  in  the  first 
century  and  not  used  for  agriculture  grew  another 
crop  or  two  by  the  end  of  the  second  century.  But, 
in  1830  a  portentous  event  occurred,  —  the  rail- 
road was  born.  With  that  boon  to  transportation 
and  with  constant  improvement  in  lumbering  and 
milling  methods,  there  began  a  century  of  forest 
destruction  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  human 
experience.  In  the  wake  of  that  great  surge  came 
the  apocalypse  of  fires,  floods,  erosion,  ghost 
towns  and  a  depleted  agricultural  economy. 

In  1830  we  had  13,000,000  people  and  an  esti- 
mated 6,000  billion  board  feet  of  timber;  today 
with  ten  times  as  many  people  we  have  only  about 
one-third  as  much  forest  capital.  But,  let  us  not 
be  too  critical  of  those  generations  of  courageous 
lumbermen,  who  so  well  served  the  needs  of  their 
time.  We  have  been  prone  to  magnify  their  fail- 
ures because  of  the  burdens  their  errors  have 
placed  upon  our  shoulders,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  our  own  successors  will  find  more  to 
condemn  in  the  riotous  wastefulness  of  this  gen- 
eration than  we  found  in  the  mistakes  of  the 
lumber  barons  of  the  past  century. 

Under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot,  waving 
the  blazing  banner  of  "Timber  Shortage,"  a  mere 
handful    of    determined    conservationists    made 
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strides  that  were  little  short  of  phenomenal  to- 
ward the  saving  of  the  remnants  of  the  forests 
on  remaining  public  lands.  But  even  they  were 
building  on  foundations  laid  by  equally  cou- 
rageous men.  When  Grover  Cleveland,  by  presi- 
dential proclamation,  placed  a  large  block  of 
the  public  domain  in  the  forest  reserves  —  the 
forerunners  of  oui*  national  forest  system  —  the 
United  States  Senate  debated  two  days  on  the 
question  of  impeachment  of  the  president  for  that 
undemocratic  action. 

While  our  national  figures  were  fighting  to 
conserve  the  forests  on  the  public  lands,  many 
men  in  the  various  Eastern  States  were  working 
for  the  creation  of  State  forests.  For  example, 
your  own  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  that  faithful 
"Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry"  was  traveling 
ever  the  crude  mountain  roads  of  this  state  in  an 
old  buckboard  preaching  the  gospel  of  conserva- 
tion, night  and  day,  with  untiring  energy.  Those 
great  and  inspiring  leaders  tackled  the  conserva- 
tion problem  in  the  manner  that  seemed  best  at 
the  time.  But,  with  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions  new  problems  have  arisen. 

In  recent  years  we  have  obtained  more  accurate 
data  than  ever  before  on  the  quantity  of  our  tim- 
ber supply,  which  have  thrown  the  old  "Timber 
Shortage"  slogan  into  discard,  at  least  for  the 


time  being.  We  find  that  during  the  past  three 
decades  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  full  ef- 
fect on  our  timber  supply  of  the  forces  that  have 
been  working  for  better  forestry.  Among  these 
forces  are  improvements  in  forest  protection, 
closer  utilization,  substitutes  for  wood,  the  re- 
markable recuperative  qualities  of  our  forest 
lands,  chemical  developments  in  synthetic  pro- 
ducts, advances  in  silviculture  and  the  approach- 
ing static  condition  in  our  population.  All  these 
have  operated  to  slow  down  the  drain  on  our 
forests.  We  are  assured  by  competent  foresters 
that  we  no  longer  need  to  dread  a  lack  of  timber. 
In  place  of  the  fear  of  dire  consequences,  due  to 
shortage,  we  must  substitute  the  joys  of  abun- 
dance in  our  appeal  for  more  and  better  forests. 

In  a  democracy  little  permanent  progress  in 
any  new  movement  can  be  expected  until  the 
public  becomes  conscious  of  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  action,  or  the  penalties  that  must  fol- 
low inaction.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  modify 
the  common  habits  of  thought  of  130,000,000 
people.  To  persuade  a  president  and  Congress 
to  create  forest  reserves  on  land  already  owned 
by  the  public  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  but  it 
took  ten  long  years  to  procure  the  Weeks  Act,  by 
which  public  money  was  to  be  used  to  purchase 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Progress  Report  in  the  Forest  Tree  Strain 

Selection  Work 

Using   William   Pcnn   Oaks   and   Walnuts  for   Experiments 

By  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY 
America's  Foremost   Tree  Crop  Consultant 


Selective  cutting  on  Petersham  Town  Forest.     Note  overgrowth. 
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pROBABLY  many  readers  remember  the  article 
-■-  of  Willard  G.  Bixby  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Forest  Magazine  where  he  stated,  "Accord- 
ing to  Government  figures,  it  cost  S14  to  plant 
an  acre  of  forest  trees.  Careful  research  shows 
it  takes  50  years  to  grow  a  mature  crop  of  hard- 
wood timber.  Taxes  and  compound  interest  on 
the  S14  for  50  years,  runs  $556.00.  Careful 
figuring  shows  that  if  the  stand  of  timber  could 
be  matured  in  25  years,  only  l/7th  of  $556.00 
would  be  the  cost." 

Therefore,  anyone  who  is  not  encumbered  with 
too  heavy  a  scientific  forestry  education  can  see 
the  great  necessity  of  our  State  and  Federal  for- 
est service  concentrating  on  selection  of  superior 
strains  to  plant  rather  than  delving  into  great, 
unworkable  planting  schemes  which  give  a  grati- 
fying feeling  of  having  planted  a  few  billion 
trees,  but  which  leave  posterity  somewhat  down 
in  the  middle  when  by  virtue  of  the  enormousness 
of  the  program,  work  is  done  improperly — re- 
sulting in  a  poor  stand  of  poor-growing  strains. 
Genetic  Influences  on  Rapid  Growth 

We  have  selected  the  white  oaks  to  start  with 
because  of  their  superiority  for  timber,  as  orna- 
mentals, and  because  of  value  of  the  acorns  for 
food  for  wildlife  and  domestic  animals.  This  in- 
cludes the  burr  oak,  which  has  a  large,  sweetish 
meat.  As  time  goes  on  probably  other  species 
will  be  grown  if  the  public  wishes  and  seed  is 
available. 

Black  Walnut 

A  walnut,  killed  by  lightning  50  years  ago,  on 
the  Thomas  Brothers  nursery,  King  of  Prussia, 
has  been  retained  by  grafting  these  many  years 
and  has  proved  a  superior  parent  for  both  growth 
and  nuts. 

The  combination  of  Nature  and  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Wildman,  Director  of  Science  Edu- 
cation for  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  who 
compiled  the  list  of  pedigreed  Wm.  Penn  trees, 
enables  us  to  use  a,  large  chunk  of  Nature's  gen- 
etic work  in  that  these  fine,  old  monarchs  of  the 
forest;  individual  aristocrats  endowed  by  Nature 
with  the  ability  to  resist  disease  and  insect's  at- 
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tack,  and  virility  to  withstand  gale  and  storm 
even  after  their  associate  trees  were  cut  —  ex- 
posing them  to  the  full  fury  of  storms  for  the  last 
200  years  or  more  —  are  fine  material  with  which 
to  start  our  research. 

Tribute  must  also  be  paid  the  pioneers  who  ap- 
preciated the  superiority  in  any  living  thing  and 
let  them  stand  as  foundation  stock  for  America's 
future  "more  permanent  forest"  based  on  gen- 
etic selection. 

Genetic  work  in  other  fields  proves  that  by 
virtue  of  their  virility  and  tenacity  they  will  be 
of  greater  value  in  forest  practice  than  common, 
run-of-the-mill  strains,  or  as  is  the  pathetic  situ- 
ation today,  seed  of  second  growth  scrub. 

As  a  man  remarked  the  other  day  while  looking 
over  our  seed  beds  (a  graduate  forester  but  now 
in  another  profession),  "There  is  only  one  piece 
of  work  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  run  on  for- 
est selection,  that  is  with  the  Scotch  pine.  Re- 
sults are  so  outstandingly  startling  that  one  would 
think  the  most  simple-minded  forester  would  en- 
ergetically plunge  into  a  program  of  strain  and 
seed  selection."  His  expression  is  particularly 
true,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  Scotch  pine  plantings  of  scrub  seed  in 
Pennsylvania  are  failures. 

The  first  phase  of  our  selection  work,  "and 
why,"  was  covered  in  a  report  published  by  this 
magazine  last  year.  To  date  we  have  given  be- 
tween 30  and  35  William  Penn  white  oaks  (Quer- 
cus  alba)  a  cursory  survey  and  rejected  all  but 
18,  and  one  burr  oak  (Q.  macro  carpa). 

As  a  guide  in  selecting  superior  strains  of  this 
group  of  Nature's  creations,  I  have  set  up  the  fol- 
lowing scale  or  key: 

AAA,  good  timber  type;  extremely  strong- 
growing  seedlings;  acorn  sweet. 

A  A,  good  timber  type;  strong-growing  seed- 
lings. 

B,  good  timber  type,  medium  strong-growing 
seedlings. 

O,  timber  type  but  seedlings  of  low  vitality. 

00,  no  timber  type  and  seedlings  of  no  vitality. 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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men  in  the  various  Eastern  States  were  working 
for  the  creation  of  State  forests.  For  example, 
your  own  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  that  faithful 
"Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry"  was  traveling 
ever  the  crude  mountain  roads  of  this  state  in  an 
old  buckboard  preaching  the  gospel  of  conserva- 
tion, night  and  day,  with  untiring  energy.  Those 
great  and  inspiring  leaders  tackled  the  conserva- 
tion problem  in  the  manner  that  seemed  best  at 
the  time.  But,  with  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions  new  problems  have  arisen. 

In  recent  years  we  have  obtained  more  accurate 
data  than  ever  before  on  the  quantity  of  our  tim- 
ber supply,  which  have  thrown  the  old  "Timber 
Shortage"  slogan  into  discard,  at  least  for  the 


time  being.  We  find  that  during  the  past  threi* 
decades  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  full  ef- 
fect on  our  timber  supply  of  the  forces  that  have 
been  working  for  better  forestry.  Among  these 
forces  are  improvements  in  forest  protection, 
closer  utilization,  substitutes  for  wood,  the  re- 
markable recuperative  qualities  of  our  forest 
lands,  chemical  developments  in  synthetic  pro- 
ducts, advances  in  silviculture  and  the  approach- 
ing static  condition  in  our  population.  All  these 
have  operated  to  slow  down  the  drain  on  our 
forests.  We  are  assured  by  competent  foresters 
that  we  no  longer  need  to  dread  a  lack  of  timber. 
In  place  of  the  fear  of  dire  consequences,  due  to 
shortage,  we  must  substitute  the  joys  of  abun- 
dance in  our  appeal  for  more  and  better  forests. 

In  a  democracy  little  permanent  progress  in 
any  new^  movement  can  be  expected  until  the 
public  becomes  conscious  of  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  action,  or  the  penalties  that  must  fol- 
low inaction.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  modify 
the  common  habits  of  thought  of  130,000,000 
people.  To  persuade  a  president  and  Congress 
to  create  forest  reserves  on  land  already  owned 
by  the  public  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  but  it 
took  ten  long  years  to  procure  the  Weeks  Act,  by 
which  public  money  was  to  be  used  to  purchase 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Progress  Report  in  the  Forest  Tree  Strain 

Selection  Work 

Using   William    P(miii    Oaks   and   Walnuts   for   Experiments 

Ih  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY 
Americas  Foremost    Tree  Crop   Consultant 


Selective  cutting  on  Petersham  Town  Forest.     Note  overgrowth. 
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pROBABLY  many  readers  remember  the  article 
-■-  of  Willard  G.  Bixby  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Forest  Magazine  where  he  stated,  "Accord- 
ing to  Government  figures,  it  cost  $14  to  plant 
an  acre  of  forest  trees.  Careful  research  shows 
it  takes  50  years  to  grow  a  mature  crop  of  hard- 
wood timber.  Taxes  and  compound  interest  on 
the  $14  for  50  years,  runs  $556.00.  Careful 
figuring  shows  that  if  the  stand  of  timber  could 
he  matured  in  25  years,  only  1  7th  of  $556.00 
would  be  the  cost." 

Therefore,  anyone  who  is  not  encumbered  with 
too  heavy  a  scientific  forestry  education  can  see 
the  great  necessity  of  our  State  and  Federal  for- 
est service  concentrating  on  selection  of  superior 
strains  to  plant  rather  than  delving  into  great, 
unworkable  planting  schemes  which  give  a  grati- 
fying feeling  of  having  planted  a  few  billion 
trees,  but  which  leave  posterity  somewhat  down 
in  the  middle  when  by  virtue  of  the  enormousness 
of  the  program,  work  is  done  improperly — re- 
sulting in  a  poor  stand  of  poor-growing  strains. 
Genetic  Influences  on  Rapid  Growth 

We  have  selected  the  white  oaks  to  start  with 
because  of  their  superiority  for  timber,  as  orna- 
mentals, and  because  of  value  of  the  acorns  for 
food  for  wildlife  and  domestic  animals.  This  in- 
cludes the  burr  oak,  which  has  a  large,  sweetish 
meat.  As  time  goes  on  probably  other  species 
will  be  grown  if  the  ])ublic  wishes  and  seed  is 
available. 

Black  Wahiut 

A  walnut,  killed  by  lightning  50  years  ago,  on 
the  Thomas  Brothers  nursery,  King  of  Prussia, 
has  been  retained  by  grafting  these  many  years 
and  has  proved  a  superior  ])arenl  for  both  growth 
and  nuts. 

The  combination  of  Nature  and  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Wildman,  Director  of  Science  Edu- 
cation for  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  who 
compiled  the  list  of  pedigreed  Wm.  Penn  trees, 
enables  us  to  use  a  large  chunk  of  Nature's  gen- 
etic work  in  that  these  fine,  old  monarchs  of  the 
forest;  individual  aristocrats  endowed  by  Nature 
vvitli  the  ability  to  resist  disease  and  insect's  at- 
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tack,  and  virility  to  withstand  gale  and  storm 
even  after  their  associate  trees  were  cut  —  ex- 
posing them  to  the  full  fury  of  storms  for  the  last 
200  years  or  more  —  are  fine  material  with  which 
to  start  our  research. 

Tribute  must  also  be  paid  the  pioneers  who  ap- 
preciated the  superiority  in  any  living  thing  and 
let  them  stand  as  foundation  stock  for  America's 
future  "more  permanent  forest"  based  on  gen- 
etic selection. 

Genetic  work  in  other  fields  proves  that  by 
virtue  of  their  virility  and  tenacity  they  will  be 
of  greater  value  in  forest  practice  than  common, 
run-of-the-mill  strains,  or  as  is  the  pathetic  situ- 
ation today,  seed  of  second  growth  scrub. 

As  a  man  remarked  the  other  day  while  looking 
over  our  seed  beds  (a  graduate  forester  but  now 
in  another  profession),  "There  is  only  one  piece 
of  work  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  run  on  for- 
est selection,  that  is  with  the  Scotch  pine.  Re- 
sults are  so  outstandingly  startling  that  one  would 
think  the  most  simple-minded  forester  would  en- 
ergetically plunge  into  a  program  of  strain  and 
seed  selection."  His  expression  is  particularly 
true,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  Scotch  pine  plantings  of  scrub  seed  in 
Pennsylvania  are  failures. 

The  first  phase  of  our  selection  work,  "and 
why,"  was  covered  in  a  report  published  by  this 
magazine  last  year.  To  date  we  have  given  be- 
tween 30  and  35  William  Penn  white  oaks  (Quer- 
cus  alba)  a  cursory  survey  and  rejected  all  but 
18,  and  one  burr  oak  (Q.  macro  carpa). 

As  a  guide  in  selecting  superior  strains  of  this 
group  of  Nature's  creations,  I  have  set  up  the  fol- 
lowing scale  or  key: 

AAA,  good  timber  type;  extremely  strong- 
growing  seedlings;  acorn  sweet. 

A  A,  good  timber  type;  strong-growing  seed- 
lings. 

B,  good  timber  type,  medium  strong-growing 
seedlings. 

0,  timber  type  but  seedlings  of  low  vitality. 

00,  no  timber  type  and  seedlings  of  no  vitality. 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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PEISISSYLVAISIA  CAISISOT  IGISORE 
DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE 

TN  the  major  area  of  Dutch  elm  disease  in- 
-*•  fection  which  includes  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut,  the  great- 
est number  of  diseased  trees,  18,152,  were  found 
in  1938,  followed  by  10,786  in  1939,  and  3,931 
up  to  October  1,  1940.  The  tide  of  battle  with 
Dutch  elm  disease  appears  to  have  turned  but  it 
is  no  time  to  lessen  our  efforts.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  reserve  force  should  now  be  mar- 
shalled in  the  hope  of  a  rout. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  enemy  counter-attacked 
and  made  some  gains,  particularly  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  41  diseased  trees  were  found  this 
year.  In  Susquehanna  County,  4  trees  were  dis- 
covered in  an  area  hitherto  free.  This  adds  two 
counties  to  the  infected  area.  Particularly  dis- 
tressing is  the  Wilkes-Barre  discovery  for  it  in- 
dicates one  of  two  possibilities,  neither  of  which 
is  pleasant  to  contemplate.  First,  that  the  disease 
may  have  been  there  for  two  years  or  more  with- 
out being  discovered  or,  second,  that  climatic  and 
pathological  conditions  were  ideal  for  such  a 
local  epidemic  to  develop. 

If  the  Wilkes-Barre  infection  has  existed  for 
two  or  more  years  without  discovery  there  is 
greater  reason  for  more  intensive  scouting  in  a 
wide  protective  zone  around  the  infected  area. 
If  the  probability  of  infection  is  governed  by  a 
peculiar  combination  of  conditions  then  more  re- 
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search  is  needed  to  determine  what  those  condi- 
tions are. 

Notwithstanding  these  sporadic  outbreaks  the 
general  picture  is  a  happier  one,  because  it  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  definite  possibility  of  eradica- 
tion. But  to  make  this  possible  it  will  not  only  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
undiminished  funds  this  year,  but  the  states,  also, 
especially  Pennsylvania,  will  have  to  supply 
more  money  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Every  Federal  appropriation  act  on  Dutch  elm 
disease  has  contained  the  following  clause:  "Pro- 
vided, that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  no  expenditures  from  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  for  these  purposes  until  a 
sum  or  sums  at  least  equal  to  such  expenditures 
shall  have  been  appropriated,  subscribed,  or  con- 
tributed by  state,  county,  or  local  authorities,  or 
by  individuals  or  organizations  concerned." 

With  the  extreme  drain  on  the  Federal  treasury 
for  preparedness  there  is  an  increasing  sentiment 
among  Federal  officials  to  enforce  this  provision. 
Should  this  be  done  all  Dutch  elm  disease  control 
work  will  cease  in  Pennsylvania  unless  the  Legis- 
lature appropriates  money  to  match  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Federal  budget. 

In  1940  Connecticut  appropriated  $10,000; 
Indiana,  $5,000;  Massachusetts,  $5,000;  New 
Jersey,  $37,755;  New  York,  $125,995;  Rhode 
Island,  $1,500,  and  Maryland,  $500.  In  two  of 
these  states  no  Dutch  elm  disease  has  been  found. 
The  money  was  used  to  carry  on  an  educational 
campaign  to  acquaint  tree  owners  with  the  disease 
and  ways  of  preventing  attack. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  has 
been  carrying  on  such  an  educational  campaign. 
It  rests  with  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  provide  funds  for  cooperative  eradication 
work. 

H.  G.  M. 
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ORDER  YOUR  BOOKS  HERE 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation are  urged  to  make  their  book  purchases 
through  the  office  of  the  Association,  1()07  Com- 
mercial Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Orders 
will  be  entered  and  shipped  immediately  upon 
receipt  ( or  upon  the  publication  of  the  books ) , 
postage  prepaid. 

While  forestry  and  conservation  books  will  be 
made  a  specialty,  all  titles  are  available.  In  par- 
ticular, works  reviewed  in  our  new  Book  Re- 
view page,  and  mentioned  in  articles  may  be  se- 
cured through  the  office — to  the  advantage  of  your 
Association. 

Forest  Leaves 
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Izaak  Walton  League  Backs 

The  Association 
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By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 
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Tj^AVORABLE  comment  has  come  from  many 
-■-  sources  on  the  articles  urging  a  broader  and 
more  economic-minded  view  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters.  One  forester  seems 
to  take  exception  by  saying:  "Personally,  I  am 
not  sure  that  forestry  has  declined  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rather,  I  think,  it  has  achieved  a  high 
percentage  of  its  major  objectives,  and  that  this 
is  the  real  seat  of  the  difficulty."  In  subsequent 
paragraphs  he  admits  that  fire  protection  requires 
intensification  in  the  anthracite  region;  that  the 
rate  of  replanting  of  abandoned  farm  land  and 
badly-burned  forest  land  is  very  slow;  that  the 
State  forests  are  not  operating  under  management 
plans;  that  the  State  does  not  provide  a  market 
service  for  woodlot  owners  nor  offer  help  in 
selecting  trees  to  cut. 

Whether  he  agrees  as  to  the  need  of  these  pro- 
jects he  does  admit  their  lack.  The  meat  of  his 
letter,  however,  is  in  the  next  two  paragraphs, 
part  of  which  I  quote: 

"The  solution,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  establishing 
more  and  more  sustained  yield  units  such  as  the 
one  the  State  is  now  working  on  in  Cambria 
County,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
York  County 

"Once  sustained  yield  forestry  is  organized 
around  local  industry,  with  local  people  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  their  welfare  depends 
upon  the  growing  of  timber  on  the  hills,  plant- 
ing, forest  research,  marketing,  community  for- 
ests, dissemination  of  information.  State  forest 
purchases,  management  of  State  forest  lands, 
farm  forestry,  marketing  information  and  utiliza- 
tion, adequate  fire  control,  and  even  politicaliza- 
tion  of  the  Bureau  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  This  is  what  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  strive  for,  and  this  goal  is  as 
much  the  responsibility  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  as  it  is  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters " 

Such  statements,  it  seems  to  me,  admit  a 
definite  lack  in  the  present  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  recommend 
sustained  yield  forestry  as  the  panacea  of  its  ills. 
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Undoubtedly,  a  series  of  sustained  yield  units 
located  in  the  several  forest  and  farming  sections 
of  the  State  would  be  beneficial  to  the  private 
woodland  owner  as  demonstrations  of  wise  and 
economic  forestry  practice.  They  would,  more- 
over, be  demonstrations  upon  which  to  base  prac- 
tical management  plans  for  the  State  forests,  but 
I  doubt  that  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to  wait  until 
such  units  have  been  operated  for  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  years  before  management  of  the  State  for- 
ests is  considered. 

It  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves  that  more  in- 
formation is  necessary  before  undertaking  some- 
thing new.  The  ultimate  in  information  upon 
which  to  base  forest  management  will  never  be 
reached.  Management  can  never  be  static.  It 
must  be  adjusted  continually  to  changes  in 
economic  conditions,  to  varying  demands  for 
wood  products  and  changing  uses. 

The  present  emergency  economy  has  created 
certain  demands  that  the  State  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  supply  without  depreciating  the 
growing  stock.  Why  should  the  State  throw  away 
$50,000  or  possibly  $100,000  a  year  by  locking 
up  a  million  or  more  acres  of  raw  material  that 
is  needed. 

Other  organizations  are,  also,  becoming  con- 
scious of  some  lack  in  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. One  of  these  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Harrisburg,  October  26,  1940: 
"WHEREAS,  we  learn  through  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  that  the  forestry  land 
purchase  program  of  the  Commonwealth  has  in 
recent  years  been  greatly  retarded  and  that  the 
average  purchase  of  50,000  acres  per  year  which 
existed  between  1898  and  1933  has  since  that 
year  been  reduced  to  an  annual  average  of  less 
than  500  acres. 

"THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  assembled  in  convention  at  Harrisburg 
on  October  20,  1940,  that  we  greatly  deplore  this 
neglect  of  a  previously  well  established  policy, 
and  that  the  officers  of  this  division  be  instructed 
to  cooperate  with  other  appropriate  organizations 
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and  if  further  inquiry  shows  its  desirability,  that 
they  take  all  possible  steps  to  revive  the  land 
purchase  program  for  State  forests,  and  that  the 
support  of  this  long  established  policy  be  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division. 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  whole 
forestry  program  of  this  Commonwealth  be  re- 
viewed, with  the  cooperation  of  competent  author- 
ities, and  that  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
practical  and  scientific  forestry  in  Pennsylvania 
be  hereby  declared  to  be  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America." 

Another  communication  comes  from  a  man 
nationally  known  in  conservation  matters  and  ac- 
tive in  many  organizations.  He  states:  "It  would 
be  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  insist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  a  statement  as  to  what 
it  is  aiming  for,  because  The  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  can  materially  help  it." 

In  fact  or  by  inference  several  letterwriters 
have  said  that  part  of  the  fault  for  departmental 
doldrums  should  be  assumed  by  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association.  The  inactivity  of  the 
Association  during  the  depression  years  per- 
mitted a  public  lethargy. 

As  a  challenge  I  accept  these  statements.  With 
its  greatly  increased  membership  the  Association 
is  now  prepared  and  ready  to  wage  an  energetic 
campaign  for  a  more  active  and  useful  Depart- 
ment. 

As  a  start.  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation is  calling  a  conference  in  Harrisburg  of 
individuals  and  organizations  that  are  interested 
in  conservation.  It  will  be  held  on  February  13 
and  14  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel. 

At  this  conference  two  pictures  will  be  pre- 
sented: The  Department  as  it  is  and  the  Depart- 
ment as  it  might  be. 


New  Members  Added  to 
Penna.  Forestry  Assn. 

In  the  May-June,  1940  issue  of  Forest  Leaves, 
we  published  an  extensive  list  of  new  members 
added  to  the  Association's  rolls.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  the  following  list  is  published,  wel- 
coming another  large  group  of  conservation- 
minded  citizens  into  the  Association. 

Allegheny  County 
John  Bindley 
Bayard  H.  Christy 
Lester  A.  Hamburg 
S.  B.  Heppenstall 


J.  A.  Hollinger 
Donald  G.  Laiick 
W.  G.  Marshall 

Berks  County 

Mrs.  £.  B.  Bausher 
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Mrs.  Isaac  Hiester 
Irvin  F.  Impink 
Paul  L.  Knorr 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Quier 
Louis  R.  Thun 
Marion  Thun 
Borough  of  Wyomissing 

Bradford  County 

Fisher  Welles,  Jr. 

Bucks  County 

Walter   Dietz 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones 
W.  J.  Letts 
Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Mercer 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Lester 
Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Parry 
Miss  Agnes  P.  Sellers 
Mrs.  Bella  Spewack 
Miss  Mabel  Zimmers 

Cambria  County 

0.  M.  Stackhouse,  Jr. 

Centre  County 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Emerick 
R.  L.  Watts 

Chester  County 

Miss  E.  A.  Carey 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Coxe 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Fletcher 
James  B.  Neale 
J.  W.  Pennypacker 
(.'raige  Snader,  Jr. 
J.  P.  Stoltzfus 

Dauphin  County 

Miss  Virginia  Miller 
Harry  H.  Aungst 
Nathan  E.   Hause 
Mrs.  Lile  D.  Harwood 
Lewis  S.  Kunkel 
Sterling  A.  McNees 

Delaware  County 

Miss  Florence   H.  Conway 
Jane  Gray 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Halsey 
Mrs.  Chas.  Holladay 
Gilbert  B.  Mustin 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Pepper 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Rosengarten 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Stroud 
Miss  L.  S.  Wood 

Lancaster    County 

Prof.  H.  H.  Beck 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Herr 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Y.  Moffatt 

Lehigh  County 

David  A.  Miller 
Luzerne    County 
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Lily  Lake  Conservation 

Ass'n 
C.  A.  Smith 
Eugene  Warfel 

Monroe  County 
R.  W.  Stadden 


Montgomery    County 

Mrs.  Herman  Dannenbaum 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Davidson 
Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Gest 
Mrs.  George  B.  Junkin 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Phillips 
Rush  Valley  Garden  Club 
Richard  W.  Slocum 
Leighton   P.   Stradley,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Thomas 
Mrs.  Louis  Wolf 
Mrs.  Wm.  Zimmerman 

Northumberland 
County 

Mark  N.  Witmer 

Philadelphia    County 

Miss  G.  S.  Buther 

Dr.  G.  A.  Dick 

Mrs.  Frances  V.  Finletter 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hurlburt 

Miss  L.  P.  Huston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  B.  Ingle 

xMrs.  Chas.  F.  Jenkins 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Martin 

J.  A.  McCurdy 

Miss  Hattie  K.  Milnes 

Earl  B.  Putnam 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Reatli 

(r.  R.  Rebmann,  Jr. 

Miss  M.  W.  Rumpp 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Thomas 

Mrs.  J.  E.  D.  Trask 

S.  P.  Wetherill 

H.  Justice  Williams 

Mrs.  W.  C.  WilliamH>n 

Miss  H.  M.  Wilson 

Walter  L.  Wolf 

Elias  Wolf 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Woodluuise 

Warren  County 

R.  F.  Hemingway 

Westmoreland 
County 

Alan  M.  Scaife 

York   County 

Joseph  B.  Gable 

State  of  Delaware 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Mrs.  Irving  Warner 

State  of  Illinois 

Helen  Biddle  Porter 

State  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Miss  M.  R.  Case 

State  of  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Harry  Ehret 
Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Grauert 
J.  W.  Hertzler 
Frank  D.  Levering 
M.  A.  Linton 
Benjamin   S.   Mechling 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stokes 

State  of  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Sindeband 
State   of    South 
Carolina 

J.  J.  Newton 
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Do  You  Know  Deciduous  Trees  in  Winter? 


By  J.  W.  ADAMS 

Morris  Arboretum,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila. 


A  LL  of  us  like  to  go  out  frequently  in  mild 
-^"^  weather  to  enjoy  ourselves  among  the  trees 
which  grow  in  the  fields  and  woods  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Through  our  contact  with  them  we  learn  to 
recognize  the  appearance  of  different  species  in 
spring  and  summer  dress,  and  can  even  call  most 
of  them  by  name.  With  cold  weather,  however, 
our  interest  in  trees  begins  to  fade  and  soon  many 
of  us  have  completely  forgotten  their  existence. 
Only  when  we  get  spring  fever  some  months  later 
does  our  interest  in  them  awaken. 

If  you  haven't  been  out  this  winter  among 
trees,  let's  put  on  warm  hiking  clothes,  step  into 
the  woods  and  fields,  see  if  we  can  learn  some- 
thing new  about  trees,  and  how  many  we  can 
recognize  when  they  have  lost  most  of  their 
familiar  characters  of  other  seasons,  it  will  be 
surprising  to  see  how  many  characters  which 
seem  unimportant  when  the  tree  is  in  flower  or 
foliage  are  essential  to  tree  study  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Until  we  become  so  familiar  with  trees  in  win- 
ter that  we  can  recognize  them  at  a  distance,  there 
are  certain  observations  which  must  be  made 
carefully  and  systematically — at  times  even  with 
a  pocket  lens.  For  a  while  the  going  may  be 
slow,  but  with  practice  observations  will  become 
habitually  rapid  and  performed  unconsciously. 

Habitat  First  Point 

Of  great  importance  in  identification  is  the 
type  of  location  or  habitat  in  which  our  tree  is 
growing:  whether  in  the  mountains,  valley,  open 
field  or  woods,  moist  or  dry  soil,  sun  or  shade, 
and  so  on.  A  few  species  have  a  limited  geo- 
graphical distribution  because  of  the  geological 
past,  while  others  are  found  only  in  habitats 
which  suit  their  requirements. 

Sweet  Gum,  for  instance,  is  a  native  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  area,  and  in  Pennsylvania  is  found 
only  in  the  southeastern  part.  If  in  the  moun- 
tains, we  can  be  quite  sure  that  we  will  not  find 
it  there.  Black  Walnut  need  not  be  expected  in  a 
swamp  or  on  rocky  cliffs,  but  we  can  and  will  find 
it  in  rich  fields,  roadsides  or  open  margins  of 
woods.  From  these  two  examples  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  habitat  can  frequently  be  helpful  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  a  tree  belongs  to  a  certain 
species. 
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The  habit  of  growth  is  of  major  importance 
in  determining  species  in  winter,  especially  at  a 
distance.  Often  a  certain  species  takes  on  differ- 
ent growth  habits,  depending  upon  whether  it 
is  growing  in  the  open  or  in  competition  with 
other  trees.  A  field-grown  Sycamore  is  charac- 
terized by  its  massive  trunk  and  large  limbs, 
which  divide  and  sub-divide  into  numerous 
smaller  branches  to  form  a  widespreading,  irregu- 
lar crown.  When  occurring  in  woods,  as  it  does 
occassionally,  it  is  in  general  thinner  and  more 
compact.  After  it  outgrows  or  kills  its  competi- 
tors, the  top  commences  to  assume  its  open-field 
habit. 

Pin  or  Swamp  Oak  has  a  habit  different  from 
that  of  the  Sycamore.  Its  trunk  is  usually  single 
and  recognizable  to  the  very  top.  The  upper- 
most branches  are  ascending,  and  increase  their 
angle  gradually,  so  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
tree  they  are  horizontal.  Below  this  point  the 
limbs  tend  to  droop  until  the  bottom  ones  are 
characteristically  low-hanging.  The  entire  effect 
is  a  broadly  pyramidal  and  symmetrical  outline. 
So  it  goes;  each  tree  has  a  habit  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  its  species. 

Bark  a  Good  Field  Character 

As  we  continue  to  study  trees,  we  can  soon 
learn  to  recognize  them,  in  many  cases  by  the 
bark  alone.  Scarcely  anyone  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  trees  would  fail  to  recognize  the 
bark  of  Paper  Birch,  Wild  Cherry  or  Shagbark 
Hickory.  Either  because  they  were  useful  to  us, 
or  because  of  their  oddity,  we  learned  even  in 
childhood  to  which  species  they  belonged.  The 
only  way  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  Ameri- 
can Hornbeam  and  American  Hop  Hornbeam  in 
winter  is  by  the  bark.  The  former  is  revealed 
by  its  smooth,  tight,  fluted,  lead-colored  bark,  the 
other  by  its  light-colored,  flaked  bark.  Striped 
Maple  has  bark  which  gives  it  its  common  name. 
Honey  Locust  has  bark  which  is  covered  for  some 
distance  up  with  wicked-looking  thorns.  Other 
more  gentle  trees — like  River  and  Yellow  Birch 
— allow  theirs  to  peel  continually  into  thin,  loose 
layers.  These  two  species  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  of  these  layers. 

The  bark  of  trees  growing  in  moist  shady 
places  may  sometimes  become  so  heavily  covered 
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with  algae,  lichens,  and  even  moss,  that  its  true 
color  becomes  uncertain.  To  identify  such  trees 
as  these  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  other  characters. 

The  disposition  of  branches  and  twigs  should 
be  studied  next.    We  should  make  it  a  habit  after 
bending  down  a  branch  for  closer  study  to  notice 
whether  or  not  the  branches  and  twigs  are  op- 
posite or  alternate.     Do  they  arise  in  pairs  from 
opposite  points  on  the  mother  branch,  or  are  they 
in  alternate  arrangement,  one  coming  out  here 
and  the  next  one  farther  along?    This  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  following  reason:  If  our  tree 
has  opposite  twigs   (and  naturally  the  branches 
will  be  opposite  also,  because  they  were  twigs 
once),   its  name  is   immediately   limited  to   the 
following:  Fetid  Buckeye  (if  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State),  Maple  or  Ash,  Fringe  Tree,  Flow- 
ering   Dogwood,    or    one    of    two    Viburnums, 
which  sometimes  become  small  trees.    All  of  our 
other  native  Pennsylvania  deciduous  trees  have 
alternate  or  scattered  twigs. 

While  still  holding  our  branch,  there  are  other 
features  to  be  carefully  studied.  What  about  its 
color?    Some  trees,  like  the  Beech,  have  a  similar 

colored  bark  on  both  branches  and  trunk light 

gray  in  this  case.  Gray  Birch  has  twigs  and 
younger  branches  of  reddish  brown  or  dark 
green,  fading  to  a  dull  white  as  they  become  en- 
larged in  diameter.  In  early  winter  the  pre- 
dominance of  colored  twigs  often  gives  a  tree  at 
a  distance  a  characteristic  hue.  This  is  true  of 
Sassafras,  Flowering  Dogwood  or  Red  Maple. 
As  the  color  becomes  dingy  this  hue  in  time  is 
less  conspicuous. 

Twigs  Require  Close  Scrutiny 
Very  often  the  degree  of  hairiness  of  twigs  is 
an  aid  in  identification  as,  for  example,  in  Red 
and  White  Ash.  Red  Ash  has  a  velvety  pubes- 
cence, while  the  White  has  smooth  and  quite 
lustrous  twigs.  Hazelnut,  while  still  in  the  shrub- 
by stage,  is  distinguishable  from  the  Beaked 
Hazelnut,  which  is  always  a  shrub,  by  its  wine- 
colored  hairs,  tipped  with  glands.  The  Beaked 
Hazelnut  has  somewhat  lustrous,  non-glandular 
hairs.  Of  course,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
an  aborted  or  wormy  fruit,  neglected  by  squirrels, 
Identification  becomes  easy.  The  Beaked  Hazel- 
nut has,  as  the  name  suggests,  a  tubular  beak 
sticking  out  beyond  the  nut,  while  the  other 
species  has  several  leaf-like  involucres  enclosing 
the  fruit.  ^ 

Some  trees  have  twigs  which  are  short,  stout 
and  of  uneven  thickness;  the  Mocker  Nut  Hickory 
is  one  example;  Hercules'  Club,  with  its  stout 
prickles,  is  another.  With  a  moist  growing  season 
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Photo  by  Spencer  H.   Davis,   .Ir. 

Three  species  of  Maple  showing  different 
types  of  buds.  (1)  Box  Elder,  Acer  negun- 
DO;  (2)  Sugar  Maple,  Acer  saccharum; 
(^^J  Red  Maple,  Acer  rubrum. 

such  trees  will  naturally  exhibit  longer  twig 
growth,  but  if  it  happened  to  be  a  dry  spring 
and  summer  they  might  make  growth  of  only  a 
fraction  of  an  inch.  As  a  general  rule,  young 
trees  have  longer  twigs  because  of  more  vigor- 
ous and  quicker  growth.  Twigs  and  lesser 
branches  of  such  trees  as  Birches  and  Hornbeams 
are  thm  and  slender  and  are  plentifully  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  tree,  giving  it  a  twiggy  ap- 
pearance. Flowering  Dogwood  has  characteris- 
tic  upturning  of  the  twigs  and  ends  of  branches, 
with  a  suggestion  of  birds'  feet  pointing  skyward. 

The  smell  or  taste  of  bruised  twigs  or  bark 
may  prove  an  excellent  clue  in  identification. 
Sassafras  and  Umbrella  Tree  have  a  pleasant 
spicy  odor  and  taste.  Wild  Cherry,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  unpleasant  odor  and  bitter  flavor. 

The  examination  of  leaf  and  flower  buds  on 
various  species  reveals  a  wide  variety  of  sizes, 
shapes  and  coverings.  Beech  has  long  pointed 
buds,  with  attractively  colored  shingle-like  scales. 
Some  of  the  Hickories  have  short,  stout,  hairy 
buds,  while  those  of  Common  Papaw  have  no 
scales  but  are  provided  with  a  beautiful  brown 
velvety  covering.  The  Cucumber  Tree,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  two  types  of  buds.  The  terminal 
ones  are  long,  pointed  and  large,  while  the  lateral 
ones  are  more  or  less  rounded  and  are  much 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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By  CARL  BANNWART 

Supt.,  Shade  Tree  Bureau,  Newark,  N.  J. 


'T'HE  shade  tree  legislation  of  New  Jersey  es- 
-*-  tablished  a  roadway  upon  which  all  com- 
munities can  advance  from  neglect  of  trees  to 
their  intelligent  care.  Prior  to  this  law,  tree 
planting  and  protection  by  municipalities  was 
non-existent.  Since  its  enactment  in  1893  the 
towns  and  cities  which  appointed  shade  tree  com- 
missions have  excelled  in  the  ease  with  which  ex- 
tensive plantings  were  automatically  projected, 
completed,  paid  for  and  maintained. 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  every  "governing  body"— whether  boro,  vil- 
lage, town  or  city — a  government  agency  with 
adequate  power  to  protect  its  trees  upon  the  pub- 
lic thoroughfares  and  to  promote  the  systematic 
plantings  of  young  trees. 

Enter  the  County  Unit.  In  the  year  1924 
the  scope  of  tree  legislation  was  enlarged  by 
authoring  County  Shade  Tree  Commissions.  This 
gives  the  "chosen  freeholders"  the  power  to  ap- 
point a  county  shade  tree  commission  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trees  on  any  of  the  public  highways 
of  the  county,  or,  any  of  the  communities  of  the 
county  which  have  no  shade  tree  commissions. 
Eight  counties  have  appointed  such  commissions 
which  are  doing  splendid  work  for  the  trees,  old 
and  young. 

The  county  unit  introduced  another  factor. 
1  hey  can  assist  the  small  communities  with  their 
tree  problems.  They  have  the  up-to-date  spray- 
nig  equipment  and  know  how  to  use  it  efficiently. 
Thus  the  small  communities  may  engage  the 
J^taff',  machinery  and  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  county  at  the  bare  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

But  the  small  community  ought  to  have  a  shade 
tree  commission  who  would  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  when  the  trees  needed  attention.  They 
would  be  eyes  on  the  spot,  —  knowing  the  seasons 
and  the  reasons— when  spraying  is  necessary,  or 
a  new  disease  is  threatening,  and  would  call  upon 
the  county  shade  tree  executive  to  do  the  work. 

The  shade  tree  laws  provide  for  a  shade  tree 
commission  of  "Three  residents  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  and  who  shall  have  the 
exclusive^  and    absolute    control    and    power    to 
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^u  1*'  ^^^  ^"''  *^^*"t3"^  protect  and  care  for 
shade  trees  in  any  of  the  public  highways  of  the 
municipality."  A  later  statute  gives  the  same 
commission  exclusive  control  of  the  city  parks. 

Three  Champions  of  Trees.  When  the  shade 
tree  commission  has  been  appointed  the  trees 
which  were  nobody's  particular  care,  are  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  three  leading  citizens  ade- 
quately empowered,  whose  zeal,  civic  patriotism, 
love  of  trees  and  administrative  ability,  are  con- 
centrated on  maintaining  and  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  trees  of  their  home  city.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  arrangement  are  not  only  obvious  in 
prospect  but  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  125  communities  of  New  Jersey 
and  an  equal  number  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Status  of  Trees  is  Raised.  As  soon 
as  the  commission  is  appointed  the  status  of  the 
street  trees  is  raised.  They  stand  forth  now  be- 
fore  all  the  people  as  the  special  wards  of  a 
special  department  specially  created  to  protect 
them.  The  stately  old  trees  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  fathers,  but  which  have  so 
long  been  strangers  to  considerate  treatment 
come  into  their  own.  Not  only  does  a  commis- 
sion protect  them,  but  a  public  sentiment  which 
is  constantly  enlarging  cooperates. 

Thirty-Second  Degree  of  Tree  Lovers. 
Every  community  has  a  proportion  of  ardent  tree 
lovers.  They  are  usually  more  numerous  than  the 
Philistines  suspect.  This  considerable  body  of 
the  population  is  unable  to  express  itself  except 
through  a  local  shade  tree  commission.  They 
have  the  enlightenment  to  see  that  trees  make  for 
beauty,  shade,  coolness  and  health,  and  that  these 
factors  attract  residents  and  increase  values.  Their 
interest  and  solicitude  for  the  trees  is  a  municipal 
asset  but  it  cannot  function  unless  they  have  a 
place  in  the  government  where  they  can  register 
their  convictions. 

What  Should  A  Shade  Tree  Commission 
Do?  A  shade  tree  commission  plants  trees  each 
Spriiig  and  Fall  where  they  are  most  needed,  or, 
wherever  the  citizens  make  request  for  them.  A 
nominal  charge  is  made  for  such  plantings.  This 
price  includes  the  sub-soiling  of  a  planting  pit 
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with  fertilizer  and  topsoil,  a  good  tree,  stake,  tree- 
guard  and  guarantee. 

Perpetual  Care.  A  shade  tree  commission 
takes  systematic  annual  care  of  all  the  trees  in  the 
parks  and  along  the  public  thoroughfares.  That 
is,  it  mulches,  prunes,  sprays  and  waters  these 
trees ;  and  replaces  those  which  die.  It  feeds  trees 
which  need  it. 

It  prevents  the  planting  of  undesirable  species, 
or,  planting  without  adequate  sub-soiling.  In 
short,  it  prohibits  irresponsible  or  ill-advised  pri- 
vate plantings.  It  regulates  the  area  of  open 
ground  at  the  base  of  each  tree,  ensuring  a  suf- 
ficiency of  air  and  water. 

Down  the  Pests.  It  protects  the  trees  against 
insect  attacks  or  diseases;  bestows  specialized 
care  in  which  it  can  call  upon  the  Federal  and 
State  entomologists  and  pathologists  when  con- 
fronted with  new  pests. 

The  Profession  of  Tree  Experts.  The  case 
for  municipal  control  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
operations  of  pruning  and  spraying.  When  these 
have  been  left  to  private  initiative,  they  have 
either  been  entirely  neglected,  or  the  operation  so 
inexpertly  performed  (in  many  cases)  as  to  re- 
sult in  ruin  of  the  trees.  In  a  word,  the  treatment 
of  trees  is  an  expert  profession;  private  initia- 
tive as  a  rule,  ignores  that  vital  fact;  intelligent 


municipal  control  accepts  the  fact  and  acts  upon 

it.  .    .       .  '     *i 

An  Innovation.    The  commission  is  not  only 

warden  of  the  older  trees  but  also  planter  of  the 
new.  An  innovation  is  the  authority  of  the  shade 
tree  commission  to  assess  the  cost  of  new  plant- 
ings against  the  property  in  front  of  which  they 
are  set  out.  This  assessment  becomes  a  lien.  The 
money  from  this  source  is  re-invested  in  other 
plantings.  Only  the  actual  cost  of  the  tree,  guard, 
stake  and  labor  is  charged.  This  covers  once  and 
for  all  the  entire  charge.  If  the  tree  dies  it  is  re- 
placed under  guaranty  without  charge  to  the 
property. 

Request  Plantings.  In  addition  to  the  "stat- 
utory plantings"  the  commission  complies  with 
request  plantings.  One  hundred  requests  are  on 
file  in  the  Newark  office,  (October,  1940)  for  the 
spring  planting  season  of  1941.  Make  it  easy  for 
the  abutter  to  get  well-planted  trees  at  low  cost 
and  the  orders  will  flock  into  your  office.  By  the 
same  token  trees  which  die  are  replaced  under 
our  guaranty. 

Exercise  Your  Option.  The  statute  is  not 
operative  unless  the  local  governing  body  chooses 
to  make  it  operative  by  appointing  a  shade  tree 
commission.  It  is  permissive;  the  local  option 
principle  is  inherent  in  it.  But  when  such  a  coni- 
(Continued  (»n  Page  16) 
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An  ideal  mixed  roadside  planting  of  American  Elm  and  Sugar  Maple. 
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A  STUDY  OF  FARM  WOODLAND  COOPER- 
ATIVES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Law- 
rence  Solin,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry 
Technical  Publication  No.  48.  118  pp.  Illus 
1940. 

The  subject  matter  is  much  broader  than  the 
title  indicates.  Cooperatives  throughout  the 
country  are  discussed  and  compared  in  sufficient 
detail  to  provide  both  the  technician  and  the  lay- 
men with  the  information  incident  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  operation  of  them. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  fundamentals; 
what  a  cooperative  is,  the  principles  of  it  and 
how  to  operate  it  successfully.  The  next  two 
chapters  are  given  over  to  the  place  of  the  co- 
operative in  woodland  management  and  the  mar- 
keting of  the  products.  Then  various  cooper- 
atives are  discussed,  some  of  them  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  last  chapter  tells  of 
the  recent  developments  and  trends  and  the  pre- 
diction is  made  that  "one  may  safely  assume  that 
further  developments  will  take  place  within  the 
next  few  years."  Finally  under  recommendations 
the  suggestions  are  made  that  the  preliminary 
work  for  a  proposed  cooperative  should  be  well 
thought  out  and  planned;  and  that  sustained- 
yield  management  should  be  an  integral  func- 
tion and  that  diversified  markets  are  highly  desir- 
able, if  not  actually  essential  to  success.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  worthwhile  in- 
formation in  the  bulletin  for  anyone  at  all  inter- 
ested in  handling  woodland  for  gain. 

E.  F.  Brouse 


MY  COUNTRY  TIS  OF  THEE.  By  Mitchell, 
Bowman,  Phelps.  Published  by  The  Macmillaii 
Company,  New  York  City.    Price  $3.50. 

This  book  is  an  exceedingly  well  written  plea 
for  an  all-out  Federal  control  of  the  production, 
transportation  and  sale  of  our  forests,  farm 
crops,  coal  and  oil. 

It  portrays  in  315  closely  printed  pages,  as- 
sisted by  informing  graphs  and  excellent  photo- 
graphs, the  dramatic  cavalcade  of  our  ruthless 
exploitation  of  these  resources  during  the  past 
century. 

Grants  of  millions  of  acres  of  western  lands 
to  the  railroads  made  it  possible  for  them  to  open 
the  Great  West  to  settlers.  These  cut  the  forests, 
and  "broke"  the  plains.     Loss  of  top  soil,  and 
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crushing  burdens  of  over-production  of  farm 
crops  face  us  today,  along  with  the  misery  of  dust 
bowlers  and  share  croppers.  "We  could  let  5  out 
of  every  6  acres  now  tilled  lie  fallow,  do  with- 
out 3  out  of  every  4  of  the  farmers  growing  these 
crops  and  still  duplicate  present  output.  This 
is  the  kind  of  technological  pressure  that  is  driv- 
ing our  less  efficient  farmers  into  tenancy  and 
homelessness.  It  will  lead  to  further  land  mis- 
use of  the  kind  that  breeds  clogged  reservoirs, 
floods  and  dust  storms,  unless  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  keeps  pace." 

"Thumb  nail"  sketches  of  the  geology  of  the 
formation  of  top  soil,  of  coal  and  of  oil  add 
much  to  the  book. 

The  story  of  the  "boot-leg"  coal  operation,  and 
the  causes  that  brought  it  about  are  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  very  revealing.  One  has  the  same 
feeling  after  reading  the  story  of  oil. 

The  philosophy  of  the  book  can  best  be  set 
forth  by  a  few  paragraphs  stated  largely  in  the 
words  of  the  authors: 

"Our  American  culture  expresses  our  plans. 
The  striking  thing  about  American  history  has 
not  been  its  planlessness,  but  rather  that  its 
planning  has  resulted  in  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  ex- 
pressing the  haphazard  drives  of  this  or  that 
small  but  powerful  group."  ".  .  .  Now  we  have 
no  golden  West,  beckoning  our  malcontents  and 
our  downtrodden.  We  shall  have  to  create- 
through  national  planning,  which  alone  can 
really  liberate  our  now  rather  frustrated  pro- 
ductive energies— new  jobs,  new  frontiers." 

"Moreover,  the  task  that  lies  before  the  United 
States  of  building  a  planned  society  does  not 
mean  the  creating  of  a  new  ideal.  We  organ- 
ized ourselves  into  a  separate  nation  with  that 
very  ideal  in  mind,  and  expressed  in  matchless 
words.  Rather  our  task  is  now  to  summon  up  the 
ideals  of  our  courageous  past  and  place  them 
alongside  our  present,  and  decide  which  we  want. 
For  our  present  national  economic  and  social  pic- 
ture certainly  does  not  match  the  ideals  stated 
in  various  historic  national  plans — Declaration 
of  Independence,  Constitution,  education  of  all, 
civil  liberty  for  all.  For  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  all,  must  in  the  most  con- 
servative interpretation,  mean  a  living  wage,  an 
opportunity  to  earn." 

"If  there  is  any  place  on  this  disturbed  globe 
of  which  we  still  have  hope,  My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee." 

E.  E.  WiLDMAN 
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with  fertilizer  and  topsoil,  a  good  tree,  stake,  tree- 
guard  and  guarantee. 

Perpetual  Care.  A  shade  tree  commission 
takes  systematic  annual  care  of  all  the  trees  in  the 
parks  and  along  the  public  thoroughfares.  That 
is,  it  mulches,  prunes,  sprays  and  waters  these 
trees;  and  replaces  those  which  die.  It  feeds  trees 
which  need  it. 

It  prevents  the  planting  of  undesirable  species, 
or,  planting  without  adequate  sub-soiling.  In 
short,  it  prohibits  irresponsible  or  ill-advised  pri- 
vate plantings.  It  regulates  the  area  of  open 
ground  at  the  base  of  each  tree,  ensuring  a  suf- 
hciency  of  air  and  water. 

Dow^N  THE  Pests.  It  protects  the  trees  against 
insect  attacks  or  diseases;  bestows  specialized 
care  in  which  it  can  call  upon  the  Federal  and 
State  entomologists  and  pathologists  when  con- 
fronted with  new  pests. 

The  Profession  of  Tree  Experts.  The  case 
for  municipal  control  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
operations  of  pruning  and  spraying.  When  these 
have  been  left  to  private  initiative,  they  have 
either  been  entirely  neglected,  or  the  operation  so 
inexpertly  performed  (in  many  cases)  as  to  re- 
sult in  ruin  of  the  trees.  In  a  word,  the  treatment 
of  trees  is  an  expert  profession;  private  initia- 
tive as  a  rule,  ignores  that  vital  fact;  intelligent 


municipal  control  accepts  the  fact  and  acts  upon 
it.  ^1 

An  Innovation.  The  commission  is  not  only 
warden  of  the  older  trees  but  also  planter  of  the 
new.  An  innovation  is  the  authority  of  the  shade 
tree  commission  to  assess  the  cost  of  new  plant- 
ings against  the  property  in  front  of  which  they 
are  set  out.  This  assessment  becomes  a  lien.  The 
money  from  this  source  is  re-invested  in  other 
plantings.  Only  the  actual  cost  of  the  tree,  guard, 
stake  and  labor  is  charged.  This  covers  once  and 
for  all  the  entire  charge.  If  the  tree  dies  it  is  re- 
placed under  guaranty  without  charge  to  the 
property. 

Request  Plantings.  In  addition  to  the  "stat- 
utory plantings"  the  commission  complies  with 
request  plantings.  One  hundred  requests  are  on 
file  in  the  INewark  office,  (October,  1940)  for  the 
spring  planting  season  of  1941.  Make  it  easy  for 
the  abutter  to  get  well-planted  trees  at  low  cost 
and  the  orders  will  flock  into  your  office.  By  the 
same  token  trees  which  die  are  rej)laced  under 
our  guaranty. 

Exercise  Your  Option.  The  statute  is  nol 
operative  unless  the  local  governing  body  chooses 
to  make  it  operative  by  appointing  a  shade  tree 
commission.  It  is  permissive;  the  local  option 
j)rinciple  is  inherent  in  it.  But  wheti  such  a  com- 
((iontinned  on  Pa^e  16) 
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An  ideal  mixed  roadside  planting  of  American  Elm  and  Sugar  Maple. 
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crushing  burdens  of  over-production  of  farm 
crops  face  us  today,  along  with  the  misery  of  dust 
bowlers  and  share  croppers.  "We  could  let  5  out 
of  every  6  acres  now  tilled  lie  fallow,  do  with- 
out 3  out  of  every  4  of  the  farmers  growing  these 
crops  and  still  duplicate  present  output.  This 
is  the  kind  of  technological  pressure  that  is  driv- 
ing our  less  efficient  farmers  into  tenancy  and 
homelessness.  It  will  lead  to  further  land  mis- 
use  of  the  kind  that  breeds  clogged  reservoirs, 
floods  and  dust  storms,  unless  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  keeps  pace." 

"Thumb  nail"  sketches  of  the  geology  of  the 
formation  of  top  soil,  of  coal  and  of  oil  add 
much  to  the  book. 

The  story  of  the  "boot-leg"  coal  operation,  and 
the  causes  that  brought  it  about  are  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  very  revealing.  One  has  the  same 
feeling  after  reading  the  story  of  oil. 

The  philosophy  of  the  book  (^an  best  be  set 
forth  by  a  few  paragraphs  stated  largely  in  the 
words  of  the  authors: 

"Our  American  culture  expresses  our  plans. 
I  he  striking  thing  about  American  history  has 
not  been  its  planlessness,  but  rather  that  its 
plannmg  has  resulted  in  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  ex- 
pressing the  haphazard  drives  of  this  or  that 
small  but  powerful  group."  ".  .  .  Now  we  have 
no  golden  West,  beckoning  our  malcontents  and 
our  downtrodden.  We  shall  have  to  create- 
through  national  planning,  which  alone  can 
really  liberate  our  now  rather  frustrated  pro- 
ductive energies— new  jobs,  new  frontiers." 

"Moreover,  the  task  that  lies  before  the  United 
States  of  building  a  planned  society  does  not 
mean  the  creating  of  a  new  ideal.  We  organ- 
ized  ourselves  into  a  separate  nation  with  that 
very  ideal  in  mind,  and  expressed  in  matchless 
words.  Rather  our  task  is  now  to  summon  up  the 
ideals  of  our  courageous  past  and  place  them 
alongside  our  present,  and  decide  which  we  want. 
For  our  present  national  economic  and  social  pic- 
lure  certainly  does  not  match  the  ideals  stated 
in  various  historic  national  plans — Declaration 
of  Independence,  Constitution,  education  of  all, 
civil  liberty  for  all.  For  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  all,  must  in  the  most  con- 
servative interpretation,  mean  a  living  wage,  an 
opportunity  to  earn." 

"If  there  is  any  place  on  this  disturbed  globe 
of  which  we  still  have  hope,  My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee." 

E.  E.  WiLDMAN 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Weeding  out  grey  birch  in  natural  reproduction  of  white  pine  on  Petersham  Town  Forest. 


The  Community  Forest 
In  Conservation 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

the  Eastern  National  Forests.  The  establishment  of 
state  forests  was  an  even  more  tedious  task.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  creation  of  public 
forests  by  nation  and  state,  yet  the  average  citizen 
has  not  realized  many  direct  benefits  from  them. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  it  is  easier  to  ob- 
tain a  large  appropriation  for  a  given  project 
from  Congress  than  a  relatively  small  one  from  a 
State  Legislature.  The  same  condition  holds  in 
the  relation  of  state  and  town  appropriations. 
Thus,  we  have  been  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in  the  major  part  of  our  conservation 
work. 

Easy  Federal  money,  especially  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  led  many  people,  including  some 
foresters,  to  believe  honestly  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  look  to  the  Federal  government  for  any 
appreciable  advancemerit  in  the  conservation 
movement.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
propagandized  into  almost  believing,  that  our 
everyday  lives  should  be  ordered  by  some  all-wise 
government  official.     The  so-called  "leasing  bill" 
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was  a  good  example  of  Federal  effort  to  control 
private  forest  property.  Happily,  for  the  present 
that  bill  seems  to  be  pigeonholed,  but  in  its  place 
there  is  a  proposal  advanced  for  regulation  by  the 
federal  government  of  the  management  of  private 
timberlands.  If  the  government  economists 
should  discover  that  the  present  low  |)ri((^  of 
stumpage  is  due  to  too  much  timber,  our  wood- 
land owners  with  government  approval  and  parity 
payments,  may  find  it  profitable  to  burn  over 
every  third  acre,  which  would  be  in  line  with  the 
killing  of  brood  sows  and  the  plowing  under  of 
cotton. 

The  forest  lands  of  this  country  are  now 
divided  about  equally  among  three  classes  of 
ownership;  the  Federal  and  State  governments  a 
third,  the  large  timber  companies  a  third  and  the 
remainder  in  the  farm  woodlots.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  forest  land  now  in  national  forests  al- 
ready surpasses  the  precentage  of  nation-owned 
lands  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  many  states  against  further 
extension  of  Federal  forests.  It  is  argued  that 
more  stress  should  be  placed  upon  state  and  com- 
munity ownership  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  healthy 
balance  of  power  among  our  respective  political 
units  in  the  determination  of  forest  policy.  Un- 
less the  prices  for  stumpage  greatly  increase,  it 
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will  be  a  long  time  before  private  forest  owners 
generally  can  be  persuaded  to  practice  forestry. 
Therefore,  many  areas  which  are  too  small  to  be 
included  in  either  national  or  state  forests  will 
not  he  brought  under  forest  management  except 
by  the  local  political  unit. 

Our   progress   in   forest   conservation   thus  far 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  people.     We  have 
not  yet  sold  the  conservation  idea  to  the  average 
citizen.    That  is  why  we  still  have,  in  this  country, 
an  area  of  idle  forest  land  five  times  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania.     That  is  why  we  are  still  burning 
ever  annually  an  area  considerably  larger  than 
this  State.     That  is  why  we  are  still  importing, 
mainly  from  the  Far  West,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  lumber  requirements  of  the  Eastern  States,  the 
freight  on  which  alone  is  more  than  it  would  cost 
to  grow  good  lumber  here  at  home.     And,  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  are  taxing  ourselves  for  huge 
welfare    bills    to    support    men    in    comparative 
idleness  or  on   unproductive  projects  instead  of 
putting    our    wood-producing    plant    in    running 
order.     Idle  acres  and  idle  men  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  our  local  economy.     Most  of  our 
communities  have  some  of  these  idle  or  ill-man- 
aged forest  lands  within  their  borders  that  should 
be  set  to  work  producing  sawlogs.     If  the  people 
fully  understood  what  the  forests  mean  to  them, 
more  welfare  money  would  be  spent  for  forest 
development. 

Now,  that  wp  have  the  national  situation  before 
us,  how  does  the  community  forest  fit  into  this 
picture?  In  these  times  of  unemployment  we  are 
searching  for  new  industries  to  put  men  to  work. 
We  want  permanent  industries,  not  those  founded 
on  the  old  lumbering  policy  of  "cut  out  and  get 
out.  I  do  not  have  the  data  on  the  forest  lands 
of  Pennsylvania  to  use  for  illustration,  but  in 
Massachusetts  1,000,000  of  our  3,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land  are  lying  idle  and  the  remainder  on 
the  average  are  producing  at  only  about  one- 
third  capacity.  If  these  lands  were  placed  under 
iorest  management,  let  us  see  what  effect  they 
would  have  on  the  economy  of  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  located. 

The  cheapest  product  of  our  forests  is  fuel 
wood,  worth  about  $1  per  cord  on  the  stump  and 
^12,  on  the  average,  in  the  consumer's  cellar.  The 
difference  in  those  values  represents  industry,  — 
labor  for  men,  teams,  trucks,  capital,  employment 
and  profits.  But  fuel  wood  is  a  minor  item 
among  our  forest  products.  A  recent  investiga- 
tion showed  that  taking  our  present  wood  using 
industries  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  wood  increases 
about  ten  fold  on  its  way  from  the  stump  to  the 
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ultimate   consumer.      Under   forest   management 
and  normal  business  conditions,  we  can  produce 
in  the  white  pine  regions  about  $5  worth  of  wood 
on  the  stump  per  acre  annually.     Therefore,  on 
our  1,000,000  acres  of  now  idle  land,  alone,  we 
could  produce  $5,000,000  worth  of  raw  material 
for  these  industries.     This  new  source  of  wealth 
represents  a   potential   industry   of  $50,000,000, 
capable    of    giving    permanent    employment    to 
about  50,000  men  and  direct  support  to  200,000 
people.     But  the  benefits  of  this  new   industry 
would  not  stop  there,  because  a  permanent  indus- 
try  in  any  community   gives  stimulus  to  every 
other  form  of  business.     It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  a  demand  could  be  created  for  this  new 
production,  because  the  demand  is  already  here 
and  we  are  now  importing  the  wood  to  supply  it. 
The  wood  using  industries  of  the  future  are 
likely  to  be  composed  of  small  local  units  rather 
than  to  be  concentrated  in  large  industrial  centers. 
Therefore,  if  the  community  could  assure  a  per- 
manent local  supply  of  raw  material,  many  of  our 
abandoned  mill-sites  would  be  reclaimed.     Thus 
the  employment  of  a  few  men  in  the  growing, 
harvesting  and  manufacture  of  lumber  in  each 
town  would  in  the  aggregate  represent  a  large 
single  industry.    Give  men  work  and  you  at  once 
arouse  their  interest  in  the  resource  that  makes 
their  employment  possible.     Even  a  small  indus- 
try in  each  community  would  help  to  stabilize  the 
local  labor  market  and  the  industry  would  grow 
with  the  increase  in  forest  production.    The  grow- 
ing,  alone,   of  a  crop   of  timber  provides  con- 
siderable employment.     In  the  early  depression 
years  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent 
by  the  WPA  in  development  work  on  the  town 
forests  of  Massachusetts.    The  investment  of  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars   annually   by  each  com- 
munity   in   the   reclamation    of    its   forest    lands 
would  in  total  exceed  the  sums  spent  on  State  for- 
ests and  the  benefits,  both  present  and  prospec- 
tive, would  be  more  widely  distributed. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  we 
seek  in  the  town  forest  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  done  by  our  more  progressive  Water 
Boards.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  people  know 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  that  come  from  the 
forest.  Consequently  most  Water  Boards  have 
more  freedom  of  action  and  more  money  to  spend 
than  the  committees  set  up  to  manage  commercial 
town  forests.  There  are  many  good  examples  of 
what  a  city  can  do  in  this  respect  and  our  host,  the 
City  of  Reading,  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  forest  lands.  Seattle,  Washington, 
has  a  watershed  forest  of  more  than  a  quarter  mil- 
lion acres,  from  which  it  has  harvested  in  excess 
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fVeeding  out  ^rey  birch  in  natural  reproduction  of  white  pine  on  Petersham  Town  Forest. 


The  Community  Forest 
In  Conservation 

(Continued  from  Pajie  2) 

the  Eastern  National  Forests.  The  establishment  of 
state  forests  was  an  even  more  tedious  task.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  creation  of  public 
forests  by  nation  and  state,  yet  the  average  citizen 
has  not  realized  many  direct  benefits  from  them. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  it  is  easier  to  ob- 
tain a  large  appropriation  for  a  given  project 
from  Congress  than  a  relatively  small  one  from  a 
State  Legislature.  The  same  condition  holds  in 
the  relation  of  state  and  town  appropriations. 
Thus,  we  have  been  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in  the  major  part  of  our  conservation 
work. 

Easy  Federal  money,  especially  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  led  many  people,  including  some 
foresters,  to  believe  honestly  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  look  to  the  Federal  government  for  any 
appreciable  advancemerit  in  the  conservation 
movement.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
propagandized  into  almost  believing,  that  our 
everyday  lives  should  be  ordered  by  some  all-wise 
government  official.     The  so-called  "leasing  bill" 
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was  a  good  example  of  Federal  effort  to  control 
private  forest  property.  Happily,  for  the  present 
that  bill  seems  to  be  pigeonholed,  but  in  its  place 
there  is  a  proposal  advanced  for  regulation  by  the 
federal  government  of  the  management  of  private 
timberlands.  If  the  government  economists 
should  discover  that  the  present  low  price  of 
stumpage  is  due  to  too  much  timber,  our  wood- 
land owners  with  government  approval  and  parity 
payments,  may  find  it  profitable  to  burn  over 
every  third  acre,  which  would  be  in  line  with  the 
killing  of  brood  sows  and  the  |)lowing  under  of 
cotton. 

The  forest  lands  of  this  country  are  now 
divided  about  equally  among  three  classes  of 
ownership;  the  Federal  and  State  governments  a 
third,  the  large  timber  companies  a  third  and  the 
remainder  in  the  farm  woodlots.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  forest  land  now  in  national  forests  al- 
ready surpasses  the  precentage  of  nation-owned 
lands  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  many  states  against  further 
extension  of  Federal  forests.  It  is  argued  that 
more  stress  should  be  placed  upon  state  and  com- 
munity ownership  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  health\ 
balance  of  power  among  our  respective  political 
units  in  the  determination  of  forest  policy.  Un- 
less the  prices  for  stumpage  greatly   increase,  it 
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will  bo  a  long  time  before  private  forest  owners 
generally  can  be  persuaded  to  ])ractice  forestry. 
Therefore,  many  areas  which  are  too  small  to  be 
included  in  either  national  or  state  forests  will 
not  be  brought  under  forest  management  except 
h)  the  local  political  unit. 

Our   progress   in   forest   conservation   thus  far 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  efTorts  of  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  people.     We  have 
not  yet  sold  the  conservation  idea  to  the  average 
citizen.    That  is  why  we  still  have,  in  this  country, 
an  area  of  idle  forest  land  five  times  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania.     That  is  why  we  are  still  burning 
over  annually  an  area  considerably   larger  than 
this  State.     That  is  why  we  are  still   importing, 
mainly  from  the  Far  West,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  lumber  requirements  of  the  Eastern  States,  the 
freight  on  which  alone  is  more  than  it  would  cost 
to  grow  good  lumber  here  at  home.     And,  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  are  taxing  ourselves  for  huge 
welfare    bills    to    support    men    in    comparative 
idleness  or  on   unproductive  projects  instead  of 
putting    our    wood-producing    plant    in    running 
order.     Idle  acres  and  idle  men  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  our  local  economy.     Most  of  our 
communities  have  some  of  these  idle  or  ill-man- 
aged forest  lands  within  their  borders  that  should 
be  set  to  work  producing  sawlogs.     If  the  people 
lully  understood  what  the  forests  mean  to  them, 
more  welfare   money   would   be  spent   for  forest 
development. 

Mow,  that  we  have  the  national  situation  before 
us,  how  does  the  community  forest  fit   into  this 
picture?     In  these  times  of  unemployment  we  are 
searching  for  new  industries  to  put  men  to  work. 
We  want  permanent  industries,  not  those  founded 
on  the  old  lumbering  policy  of  "cut  out  and  get 
out.       I  do  not  have  the  data  on  the  forest  lands 
of   Pennsylvania   to   use   for   illustration,   but   in 
Massachusetts   l.OOO.OOO  of  our  3,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land  are  lying  idle  and  the  remainder  on 
the    average   are    producing   at    only   about   one- 
third  capacity.     If  these  lands  were  placed  under 
forest   management,    let   us  see   what   effect   they 
would   have  on   the   economy   of   the   regions   in 
which  they  are  located. 

The  cheapest  product  of  our  forests  is  fuel 
wood,  worth  about  SI  per  cord  on  the  stump  and 
•jI2,  on  the  average,  in  the  consumer's  cellar.  The 
di  fen'nce  in  those  values  represents  industry,  — 
labor  for  men,  teams,  trucks,  capital,  employment 
and  prohts.  But  fuel  wood  is  a  minor  item 
among  our  forest  products.  A  recent  investiga- 
Mon  showed  that  taking  our  present  wood  using 
industries  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  wood  increases 
about  ten  fold  on  its  way  from  the  stump  to  the 
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ultimate   consumer.      Under    forest    management 
and  normal  business  conditions,  we  can  produce 
in  the  white  pine  regions  about  $5  worth  of  wood 
on  the  stump  per  acre  annually.     Therefore,  on 
our  1,()0(),00()  acres  of  now  idle  land,  alone    we 
could  produce  $5,000,000  worth  of  raw  material 
for  these  industries.     This  new  source  of  wealth 
represents   a   potential    industry   of   $50,000,000, 
capable    of    giving    permanent    employment    to 
about  50,000  men  and  direct  support  to  200  000 
people.      But   the   benefits   of   this   new   industry 
would  not  s^op  there,  because  a  permanent  indus- 
try  in   any   community   gives   stimulus   to   every 
other  form  of  business.     It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  a  demand  could  be  created  for  this  new 
production,  because  the  demand  is  already  here 
and  we  are  now  importing  the  wood  to  supply  it. 
The   wood   using  industries   of  the  future  are 
likely  to  be  composed  of  small  local  units  rather 
than  to  be  concentrated  in  large  industrial  centers. 
Therefore,  if  the  community  could  assure  a  per- 
manent local  supply  of  raw  material,  many  of  our 
abandoned  mill-sites  would  be  reclaimed.     Thus 
the  employment  of  a   few   men   in  the  growing, 
harvesting  and   manufacture  of  lumber  in  each 
town   would   in   the  aggregate   represent   a   large 
single  industry.     Give  men  work  and  you  at  once 
arouse  their  interest  in  the  resource  that  makes 
their  employment  possible.     Even  a  small  indus- 
try in  each  community  would  help  to  stabilize  the 
local  labor  market  and  the  industry  would  grow 
with  the  increase  in  forest  production.    The  grow- 
ing,  alone,   of  a   crop   of  timber   provides   con- 
siderable employment.      In  the  early  depression 
years  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent 
by  the  WPA   in  development  work  on  the  town 
forests  of  Massachusetts.    The  investment  of  only 
a   few   hundred   dollars   annually   by   each   com- 
munity   in    the    reclamation    of    its    forest    lands 
would  in  total  exceed  the  sums  spent  on  State  for- 
ests and  the  benefits,  both  present  and  prospec- 
tive, would  be  more  widely  distributed. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  we 
seek   in   the   town    forest    is   to   be   found   in   the 
work    done    by     our    more    progressive    Water 
Boards.     Here  is  a  case  where  the  people  know 
and  appreciate  the  l>enefits  that  come  from  the 
forest.      Consequently    most   Water   Boards   have 
more  freedom  of  action  and  more  money  to  spend 
than  the  committees  set  up  to  manage  commercial 
town  forests.  There  are  many  good  examples  of 
what  a  city  can  do  in  this  respect  and  our  host,  the 
City  of  Reading,  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  its  forest  lands.  Seattle,  Washington, 
has  a  watershed  forest  of  more  than  a  quarter  mil- 
lion acres,  from  which  it  has  harvested  in  excess 
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of  $1,000,000  worth  of  timber,  which  has  already 
liquidated  the  investment.  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts owns  a  large  watershed  high  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  and  its  water  is  used  for  power 
before  it  enters  the  city  mains.  The  lease  to  the 
power  company  pays  $270,000  a  year.  This  in- 
come at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  will  have 
amortized  the  indebtedness.  If  lands  were  ac- 
quired by  our  smaller  cities  far  in  advance  of  the 
needs  for  water  protection  and  they  were  placed 
under  forest  management,  the  first  crop  produced 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  wiping  out  the 
initial  investment.  Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
profitable  town  forests,  because  there  are  thou- 
sands of  cities  and  large  towns  that  could  afford 
to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  In  Massachusetts 
some  of  the  Water  Boards  have  acquired  small 
saw  and  planing  mill  units  and  are  supplying 
the  other  city  departments  with  their  lumber 
needs.  This  is  the  kind  of  service  that  creates 
favorable  public  opinion  for  the  further  pro- 
tection and  development  of  forest  lands. 

The  question  of  proper  land  utilization  has 
recently  become  a  topic  of  public  concern  in 
which  the  town  forest  holds  an  important  place. 
Many  of  the  declining  rural  towns  in  our  state 
have  found  the  maintenance  of  back  country 
roads  and  the  transportation  of  children  to  school 
from  outlying  low-grade  farms  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayer.  The  town  of  Russell,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  with  a  population  of  only 
1283  and  a  large  rural  area,  when  confronted 
with  that  problem,  bought  4,000  acres,  which 
included  many  run-down  farms,  and  placed  the 
land  under  the  Town  Forest  Act.  Much  of  that 
land  already  contains  commercial  forests  and  it 
is  estimated  that  when  the  whole  area  comes  into 
full  production,  the  present  annual  taxes  of  the 
town  will  be  reduced  about  40  per  cent  through 
profits  from  the  forest.  The  problems  common 
to  all  communities  of  how  best  to  utilize  their 
idle  lands  will  in  many  instances  be  solved  in  the 
most  practical  manner  through  the  creation  of 
town  forests.  (To  be  Continued  in  the  Next  Jssiie) 


Trees    In    Winter 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

smaller,   both  types  being  protected  by   a  thin, 
skin-like  covering. 

Leaf  scars,  in  conjunction  with  other  charac- 
ters, are  also  used  in  tree  study  in  winter.  We 
find  that  some  are  large  and  horseshoe  shaped 
like  those  of  Staghorn  Sumac,  while  others  may 
be  so  small  that  a  hand  lens  is  needed  to  see  them, 
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as  in  some  of  the  Birches.  Butternut,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  leaf  scar  similar  to  that  of  Black 
Walnut,  but  the  former  has  a  fringe  of  hairs 
above  it,  while  Black  Walnut  does  not.  The  use 
of  these  scars  in  our  studies  will  prove  interest- 
ing and  very  helpful. 

It  is  well  before  finishing  our  study  of  a  tree 
to  cut  off  a  twig  carefully,  split  it  and  examine  the 
pith.  Even  though  it  is  not  as  important  in  iden- 
tification as  some  of  the  other  characters,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  Black  Walnut  and  Butter- 
nut the  pith  is  chambered,  while  in  the  Hickories 
it  is  continuous.  In  Black  Walnut  it  is  light 
brown,  while  in  Butternut  it  is  very  much  darker. 
In  fact,  if  we  were  confronted  with  a  twig  from 
each  of  the  last  two  species  the  pith  character 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  hairy  fringe 
above  the  leaf  scars  would  be  the  surest  and  in 
fact  the  onlv  clue  to  identification. 

The  above  covers  the  main  points  which  are 
helpful  or  necessary  in  identifying  our  native 
deciduous  trees,  but  there  are  minor  points  which 
we  can  read  about  in  tree  manuals  or  discover  for 
ourselves  in  the  field.  Fruits,  for  instance,  often 
remain  on  the  tree  until  spring  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Tulip  Tree.  Fragments  or  whole  but  wormy 
acorns  or  nuts  may  be  found  at  the  base  of  a 
tree.  Stones  and  seed  of  Wild  Cherry  and  Per- 
simmon sometimes  collect  in  the  crotches  of  the 
trunk  or  litter  the  ground.  Some  species,  such  as 
members  of  the  Birch  family,  have  next  year's 
flower  catkins  awaiting  our  examination,  while 
Oaks  and  Beech  often  retain  their  leaves  far  into 
the  winter  season.  It  is  possible  to  identify  a 
roadside  Hackberry  merely  from  a  silhouette 
against  a  moonlit  sky  by  the  characteristic  witch's 
brooms  on  the  branches.  Even  the  egg  masses  on 
twigs  or  the  old  nests  of  Tent  Caterpillars  are 
enough  to  immediately  suggest  Wild  Cherry.  Be- 
sides these  few  examples  there  are  many  others 
possible  of  being  picked  up  by  experience. 

In  literature  as  an  aid  in  winter  identification, 
one  of  the  best  books  is  "Pennsylvania  Trees,"  by 
Joseph  S.  Illick,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forestry.  It  contains  complete  in- 
formation about  trees  native  to  the  State,  and  in- 
cludes numerous  escapes  from  cultivation  or  those 
extensively  planted  by  the  Department.  Detailed 
drawings  or  photographs  accompany  the  key  and 
description  of  each  species. 

"Trees  in  Winter,"  by  Albert  F.  Blakeslee  and 
Chester  D.  Jarvis,  is  another  excellent  book  which 
covers  the  trees  found  in  Pennsylvania  ( with  few 
exceptions)  and  the  northern  area  of  the  United 
States.      Each    species   has    photographs    of   the 
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habit,  twigs,  etc.,  as  well  as  keys  and  descriptions 
of  species. 

"Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada,"  by  Romeyn  B.  Hough,  contains 
photographs  of  trunk,  twigs,  fruit,  leaves,  etc.,  of 
each  species  described,  but  has  keys  to  families 
and  genera  only. 

'The  Tree  Book,"  by  Julia  E.  Rogers,  has  keys 
and  descriptions  of  species  and  detailed  photo- 
graphs of  habit,  trunk,  twigs,  buds,  leaves,  etc. 
This  book  covers  North  American  trees. 

"North  American  Trees,"  by  Nathaniel  L.  Brit- 
ton,  deals  with  trees  north  of  Mexico  and  West 
Indies.  It  has  keys  and  descriptions  of  species, 
with  drawings  of  twigs  showing  flowers,  leaves 
and  fruit,  as  well  as  habit  photographs  of  a  few 
Pennsylvania  trees. 

"Trees  in  Winter,"  by  William  Trelease,  illus- 
trated, is  helpful  because  in  addition  to  native 
species  it  includes  so  many  cultivated  species 
which  occur  in  gardens  or  as  occasional  escapes. 

Forest    Tree    Strain 
Selection  Work 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

(The  B  rating  is  given  because  the  seedling, 
being  a  poor  grower,  naturally  could  not  be  as- 
sociated with  a  quality  selection  designated  by  A. 
There  would  be  no  point  in  perpetuating  poor- 
growing  seedlings,  regardless  of  timber  type  of 
parent. ) 

Of  the  18  white  oaks  checked,  all  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Four  at  St.  David's  Church  at  Devon, 
which  when  observed  in  the  fall  of  1940  bore 
no  nuts,  hence,  they  will  have  to  be  given  fur- 
ther consideration. 

The  McClure  tree  at  Straff'ord,  we  rate  "O". 
See  cut. 

Of  the  Smedley  tree.  Twin  Ash  Farm,  east  of 
West  Chester,  "B".  It  is  a  nice  grower  but  its 
seedlings  are  less  thrifty  than  others. 

The  seed  of  the  two  Bartol  trees  near  Glen 
Moore  were  so  weak  only  a  few  germinated,  and 
those  that  did  made  such  poor  growth  we  dis- 
carded them— "O". 

The  Stroud  tree  at  Villa  Nova  we  rate  as 
'AAA",  of  which  the  acorn  is  better  eating  than 
the  Japanese  chestnut.  Two  year  seedlings  of 
this  tree  grew  14  to  19  inches,  one  year  growth 
was  10  to  12  inches.  Reports  from  forest  nur- 
series state  normal  growth  of  regular  white  oak 
seedlings  averages  4  to  6  inches  per  year  for  the 
nrst  several  years. 

.Tanuary  -  February,    1941 


Effect  of  seed  selection:  Left,  Stroud  2- 
year  white  oak,  14-19  inches;  right, 
McClure  seedlings,  4-6  inches.  Same 
growing  conditions. 

The  McMillen,  listed  in  Dr.  Wildman's  book 
as  Beecher  at  Avondale,  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
McMillen  and  is,  we  understand,  the  largest  white 
oak  in  Pennsylvania.    We  rate  it  as  "AA". 

The  Lewis  tree  here  at  Downingtown — "00". 

"00"  rating  is  given  the  two  trees  at  Pequea 
Presbyterian  Church  at  South  Hermitage. 

London  Grove  Meeting  House  tree  is  classed 
as  "B"  at  this  date. 

The  New  London  Presbyterian  Church  oak  is 
given  a  "B"  rating. 

Oxford  is  given  "AA"  rating. 

The  Simpson  are  given  an  "0".  I  understand 
the  trees,  nominated  by  Mr.  Simpson,  stand  near 
Beartown  above  Honey  Brook.  As  Mr.  Simpson 
supplied  the  seed,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

The  Oxford  tree  bore  such  a  heavy  crop  of  nuts 
in  1939  it  was  impossible  to  believe  one's  eyes.  It 
couldn't  have  had  less  than  30  bushels  and  prob- 
ably 50.  The  acorn  has  a  slight  astringency  and 
even  with  the  terrifically  heavy  crop  it  ran  174 
per  quart,  which  is  rather  large  for  alba.  Think 
of  all  the  good  hog  food. 

The  McMillen  showed  a  peculiar  characteris- 
tic in  that  in  1939  the  crop  was  very  light  and 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  was  poor.  The 
growth  was  such  that  I  classed  it  as  "B".  But 
with  a  heavy  crop  in  the  fall  of  1939,  the  seed- 
lings made  such  a  remarkably  thrifty  growth  in 
1940  that  we  class  it  "A A". 

This  characteristic  shows  that  there  might  be  a 
lack  of  vitality  in  the  acorns  in  the  "off"  year. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  making  a  final  decision  on 
the  London  Grove  Meeting  House  oak  because  the 
acorns  from  this  tree  were  gathered  in  a  light 
year.     We  hope  in  another  year,  when  the  crop 
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spring  to  suit  planting  dates,  but  we  suggest  you 
place  your  order  now  to  prevent  disappointment 
by  an  exhausted  supply. 


One-year  seed  bed  of  white  oak.  Fore- 
ground, London  Grove  Meeting  seedlings, 
6-7  inches;  Back,  McMillen,  12-14  inches. 
Identical  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 

is  heavy,  to  determine  whether  it  is  really  a  "B" 
or  "AA"  tree. 

Burr  Oak 

We  have  only  one  tree  to  select  from,  which  is 
truly  a  phenomenal  grower,  —  rating  "AA". 
Its  value  as  a  mast  tree  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Evans'  lawn  seedling  of  this  tree  at 
West  Chester  (a  picture  of  which  was  shown  last 
year)  is  18  feet  high  with  a  3  inch  diameter  at 
8  years  of  age,  has  several  acorns  this  year. 
Seedlings  of  this  tree  made  a  growth  of  12  to  13 
inches  in  one  year  from  seed;  20  to  22  inches  in 
2  years. 

We  hope  to  make  growth  checks  in  the  next  25 
years  to  compare  them  with  growth  of  regular 
forest  seedlings. 

These  seedlings  are  growing  in  our  experi- 
mental Nut  Tree  Nursery  at  Downingtown,  Pa., 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  by  a  method  worked  out  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  obtain  the  best  possible  root 
system  on  tap  root  species  and  least  injury  in 
digging. 

We  lined  out  several  hundred  last  spring  under 
rather  adverse  conditions  and  at  least  95 9^  are 
growing. 

Several  people  who  planted  some  last  spring 
remarked  that  their  trees  are  not  only  showing  a 
high  catch  in  transplanting,  but  are  also  mak- 
ing  fine  growth. 

Anyone  wishing  to  cooperate  in  retaining  these 
strains  of  thrifty  Americans  by  planting  on  patri- 
otic occasions,  in  parks,  along  highways,  or  your 
own  land,  write  Mr.  H.  Gleason  Mattoon,  1007 
Commercial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shipment  of  seedlings  will  be  made  in  early 
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Shade  Tree  Commission 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

mission  has  been  appointed  it  becomes  the  local 
authority  representing  both  the  communities  and 
abutters'  interests  in  trees. 

It  Applies  to  Large  and  Small  Commu- 
nities. The  statute  is  elastic.  It  is  easily  adapt- 
able to  first-class  cities  or  to  hamlets.  There  have 
been  shade  tree  departments  which  had  annual 
budgets  of  $100,  while  others,  operating  under 
the  same  statute  expended  $100,000. 

The  Next  Step?  Our  shade  tree  laws  are  per- 
missive, not  obligatory.  Perhaps  the  next  step 
in  legislation  ought  to  be  modelled  after  the  tree 
warden  laws  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
to  make  them  compulsory.  To  set  up  "in  every 
village,  middlesex  and  farm"  an  officer  who 
knows  trees  and  can,  be  their  effective  champion 
by  virtue  of  the  legal  powers  conferred  upon  him. 

Every  Mayor  ought  to  feel  that  he  has  not 
done  a  complete  job  as  trustee  of  the  city's  assets, 
unless  he  has  wisely  administered  the  green  dio- 
cese of  growing  trees  along  the  public  thorough- 
fares. Trees  come  close  to  our  lives.  They  are 
rooted  in  our  richest  feelings  and  our  sweetest 
memories  build  nests  in  their  branches.  Let  us 
cherish  this  heritage  of  memory  and  beauty  of 
appointing  definite  guardians  of  the  trees. 

May  1  close  with  a  sentiment  expressed  by  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  who  lived  in  New  Jersey  for  forty 
years:  "He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  a  servant  of 
God.  He  provideth  a  kindness  for  many  gener- 
ations, and  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless 
him." 

PEDIGREED  SEEDLINGS 

Trees  grown  from  seed  collected 
from  white  and  burr  oaks  over 
300  years  old. 

Seedlings  from  12  to  25  inches 
12   Seedlings  $  2.00 

100  Seedlings  9.00 

1000  Seedlings  50.00 

POSTPAID  TO  THE  THIRD  ZONE 
ORDER  FROM 

PENNA.  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
1007  Commercial  Trust  Building, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Forest  Leaves 


1. 

The  adequate  protection  of  all  Pennsylvania  forests  from  Fire,  Fungi,  and  Insects. 

2. 
The  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  to  be  chosen  and  retained  on  a 
basis  of  efficient  service  only,  in  order  to  guarantee  permanency  of  policy  and  continuity  of  action. 

3. 

The  management  of  the  State  forests  so  that  they  may  supply  the  permanent  needs  of  the 
people  not  only  for  continuous  timber  protection  but  also  for  recreation,  hunting  and  fishing. 

4. 

Greater  co-operation  between  the  departments  of  the  State  Government  for  protection  of  the 
beauty  of  the  public  lands. 

5. 

Adequate   biennial    appropriations    for   the    purchase,   protection,   and    development    of    the 
State  forests. 

6. 

The  education  of  the  public,  corporations,  sportsmen,  and  forest  land  owners  with  respect  to 
the  value  of  our  forests  and  the  necessity  for  their  development  and  proper  utilization. 

7. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  other  useful  vegetation  on  waste  and  idle  lands  and  the  continued 
distribution  of  seedlings  by  the  State. 

a 

The  education  of  our  children  in  forestry  in  both  public  and  private  schools.     A  love  and 
appreciation  of  the  forests  tend  to  a  better  type  of  citizenship. 

9. 

The  establishment  of  town  and  county  forests  which  will  bring  pure  air,  pure  water,  and 
recreation  close  to  the  centers  of  population. 

10. 

The  preservation  of  the  few  remaining  areas  of  virgin  timber  in  Pennsylvania. 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION 

Organized  in  1886 


1007  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I  desire  to  support  the  activities  of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  forest  lands,  and  enclose  a  check  for  $ to  cover 

membership  for  the  ensuing  year.     One  dollar  of  this  amount  is  to  pay  for  yearly  subscription  to 
Forest  Leaves. 


MEMBERSHIP 
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Date 
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back  covei. 
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The  Need  for  Private  Forestry  in 

Pennsylvania 


By  G.  H.  LENTZ  * 


T  OOKING  back  over  the  years,  the  first  time  I 
-■-i  came  in  contact  with  Pennsylvania  forests 
was  in  1907  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  Eagles 
Mere  and  passed  through  Harrisburg,  Williams- 
port,  Muncy  and  Sonestown,  going  up  the  moun- 
tain by  the  little  narrow  gage  railroad  that 
served  as  a  logging  road,  as  well  as  for  passen- 
gers. Logging  operations  were  still  going  on  at 
that  time.  As  you  may  know,  steps  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Eagles  Mere  Park  Association  to 
buy  some  of  the  surrounding  timber  lands  to 
protect  the  scenic  values  around  the  Lake.  On 
my  last  trip  to  Eagles  Mere  about  a  year  ago  I 
found  between  Muncy  and  Eagles  Mere  only  one 
small  portable  sawmill  operating.  The  rest  had 
passed  out  of  the  picture. 

I  have  been  told  by  others  of  their  experiences 
in  walking  dry  shod  for  miles  up  the  Susque- 
hanna above  Lock  Haven,  stepping  from  one 
white  pine  or  hemlock  log  to  another.  Those 
days  have  passed  with  other  pioneer  days.  The 
logs  and  lumber  cut  from  Penn's  woods  helped 
develop  the  country,  but  at  a  price,  in  terms  of 
present  land  use,  much,  much  too  high.  The 
price  paid  can  hardly  be  evaluated  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  estimate  can  only  be  made  in 
acres  and  in  terms  of  reduced  production.  It 
might  be  well  to  examine  the  record  and  see 
what  the  situation  is  now. 

Pennsylvania  was  originally  largely  endowed 
with  natural  resources:  coal,  oil,  gas,  water 
power,  timber,  and  fertile  agricultural  lands, 
these  resources,  combined  with  the  strategic  lo- 
cation and  a  sturdy,  intelligent  and  industrious 
peop^,  enabled  Pennsylvania  to  assume  leader- 

*  ^f'^'^^'^^n^''^"'  ,^  P*P^^  ^'''*'"  ^^  ^he  Annual  Meeting 
01  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  Harrisburg, 
February  13,  1941. 


ship  in  industries,  in  mining,  and  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

In  timber  production  the  State  outranked  all 
others  by  1860  and  for  some  years  produced 
more  timber  and  lumber  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  In  1900  the  production  was  more 
than  2,000,000,000  hoard  feet,  which  is  ten 
times  what  it  is  today.  Actually,  the  last  figures 
show  a  production  of  187,000,000  board  feet  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  original  forest  acreage  is  assumed  to  have 
been  24,000,000  acres.  That  has  been  reduced  to 
slightly  more  than  13,000,000  acres  or  46%  of 
the  land  area.  The  point  in  these  figures  is  that 
of  those  13,000,000  acres,  more  than  half  is  in 
commercially  owned  forest  lands  —  eighty  per 
cent  in  private  ownership,  of  which  farm  wood- 
lands constitute  3,667,000  acres  and  other  pri- 
vate holdings,  6,868,000  acres.  State  lands  com- 
prise some  2,286,000  acres  and  the  National  for- 
est lands,  449,000  acres.  In  other  words,  private 
woodlands,  including  farm  woodlands  and  com- 
mercially owned  forest  lands  make  up  80%  of 
the  total. 

Yield  on  Private  Lands 

The  present  production  on  the  commercially 
owned  private  forest  lands  in  Pennsylvania  is  at 
the  rate  of  31  board  feet  per  acre  annually.  If 
the  farm  woodlots  are  included  the  rate  is  less 
than  20  board  feet  per  acre.  With  good  but  not 
intensive  forestry  these  commercial  forest  lands 
should  be  able  to  grow  annually  at  least  200 
board  feet  per  acre,  except  on  the  poorest  moun- 
tain land.  If  our  present  forest  lands  were  all 
producing  at  th*,!  rate  and  we  could  carry  out 
good  forest  practices  on  them,  we  could  produce 
in  Pennsylvania  twice  as  much  as  is  being  con- 
sumed here.     At  the  present  time,  the  cost  of 


production  is  loo  high  so  the  individual  owner 
who  has  marketable  timber  finds  it  impossible  to 
get  a  fair  price. 

In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  one  small  owner  to  market 
wood  products  either  in  the  form  of  pulp  wood 
or  logs  because  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  log  buyers 
who  know  the  worth  and  offer  a  lump  sum  for 
the  timber.  By  and  large  the  local  timber  market 
disappeared  with  the  virgin  timber.  That  doesn't 
mean  it  won't  be  restored.  Local  markets  may 
be  out  of  the  picture  now,  but  certain  measures 
can  be  taken  to  bring  them  back,  possibly  in  the 
form  of  associations.  We  are  trying  this  in 
Clearfield  County,  where  a  study  of  the  market 
situation  is  being  made  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  create  a  market  and  bring 
operators  in  touch  with  the  timber  land  owners  so 
a  fair  price  may  be  had  for  the  forest  products. 


What  is  Being  Done  for  Private  Forestry 

What  is  being  done  to  bring  these  lands  to  full 
production  and  to  restore  the  lost  markets?  What 
is  being  done  to  insure  the  proper  cutting  of  ex- 
isting merchantable  stands?  I  ask  these  questions 
because  I  an\  not  too  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
forestry  work  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  owns 
more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  forest  land.  Is  that 
acreage  under  sustained  yield  forest  manage- 
ment? Is  the  mature  timber  being  harvested? 
Ig  it  being  managed  so  that  the  greatest  returns 
may  be  obtained  and  so  that  these  areas  may  be 
pointed  out  as  demonstrations  of  good  forest 
management?  These  are  pertinent  questions  and 
need  to  be  given  due  consideration. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
a  pioneer  and  leader  in  forestry.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  states  to  recognize  the  need  for  conser- 

(Conlinued  on  Page  16) 
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Photo  by  Devereux  Butcher 

A  Poorly  Stocked  Private  Woodland.  Note  Absence  of  Under  story. 
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We  Honor  a  yVeteran  in  the  Service 

of  Forestry 

George    H.    Wirl 


TJus  IS  the  first  of  a  series  of  biographical  articles  pre- 
senting  a  group  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
Pennsylvania  forestry  for  more  than  a  quarter  century 


i^i%^^^ 


A  BOVE  all  others  who  should  be  honored  for 

their    untiring    efforts    that    forestry    might 

progress  m  Pennsylvania,  George  H.  Wirt  should 

Rotfrn  I'  '^u  "l^"\i«"^d-  If  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Kothrock  was  the  Father  of  Forestry  in  Pennsvl- 

rZs^''  ^'''  ''  ^^1^^^^  -"'  ^-  ^t  was  due 
becal  "T'^'^'r.^'*^  ^''  ^^'^'^^'^  '^^'  George 
estrv  UT'"^  '"  A"'"^^"^  '^'  ^^^'^ore  For- 

Sni^thr  "'"^  h,s  studies  in  Germany,  corn- 
See  oVfc  IT""  ^"/^*^^"«ry'  1901  with  a  de- 

traTninl  M  tr  ^u  ^.'''''''^'  ^^^^^^^^  '^  this 
traimng,  Mr.  Wirt  had  attended  Juniata  College. 

an?L^"'  i:  ^!^^\^^  ^^P«^^^^  to  Harrisbu^rg 

ment  ofT  '^'  ^'''  ^^^^^*^^  «^  '^'  "^^  Depart 
ment  of  Forestry  created  by  the  legislature  and 
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approved  by  the  Governor  on  April  25  of  that 
year.     As  the  first  forester,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  wise  course 
pursued  m  forestry  matters  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing  those  early  years.     His  first  assignment  was 
the  writing  of  a  bulletin  on  how  to  propagate  the 
commercial  trees  of  Pennsylvania.    He  was,  also, 
asked  to  give  lectures  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State  on  all  phases  of  forestry 
work.     In  the  summer  of  1901,  he  assisted  in  the 
land  survey  of  much  of  the  forest  area  which  has 
been  purchased  in  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties, 
and  also  had  considerable  experience  in  running 
down  and  capturing  timber  thieves. 

The  following  year  the  Department  of  Forestry 
purchased  a  considerable  acreage  of  cutover  and 
burned-over   land  in  the  South  Mountains  and 
Mr.  Wirt  was  instructed  to  go  to  Mont  Alto  to 
establish  a  forest  tree  nursery  and  to  begin  for- 
est management  practices  on  these  new  holdings. 
1  he  following  year  the  legislature  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Forest  Academy  which 
was  located  at  Mont  Alto  and  George  Wirt  was 
chosen  Director  of  the  School.     His  first  class 
contained  thirteen  boys,  mostly  from  the  farm 
and  forest  areas  of  the  State.     It  was  his  respon- 
sibihty  to  p  an  the  courses  of  study  and  the  rest 
ot  the  details  necessary  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school. 

It  was  his  belief,  expressed  in  the  teachings  at 
the  school,  that  forestry  is  a  profession  based 
upon  science  and  practice,  both  of  which  must 
go  hand  m  hand  in  order  to  produce  a  success- 
tul  forester.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  forest- 
ry  means  long-range  planning  and  requires  the 
highest  degree  of  loyal  service.  Undoubtedly 
the  character  and  records  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school  are  a  symbol  of  the  high  ideals  incul- 
cated by  Its  first  Director. 

Wirt  continued  in  charge  of  the  Mont  Alto 
Forest,  the  nursery  and  the  State  Forest  Academy 
until  the  spring  of  1910,  when  because  four 
classes  of  foresters  had  been  graduated  and  had 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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production  is  too  high  so  the  individual  owner 
who  has  marketable  timber  finds  it  impossible  to 
get  a  fair  price. 

In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  one  small  owner  to  market 
wood  products  either  in  the  form  of  pulp  wood 
or  logs  because  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  log  buyers 
who  know  the  worth  and  offer  a  lump  sum  for 
the  timber.  By  and  large  the  local  timber  market 
disappeared  with  the  virgin  timber.  That  doesn't 
mean  it  won't  be  restored.  Local  markets  may 
be  out  of  the  picture  now,  but  certain  measures 
can  be  taken  to  bring  them  back,  possibly  in  the 
form  of  associations.  We  are  trying  this  in 
Clearfield  County,  where  a  study  of  the  market 
situation  is  being  made  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  create  a  market  and  bring 
operators  in  touch  with  the  timber  land  owners  so 
a  fair  price  may  be  had  for  the  forest  products. 


What  is  Being  Done  for  Private  Forestry 

What  is  being  done  to  bring  these  lands  to  full 
production  and  to  restore  the  lost  markets?  What 
is  being  done  to  insure  the  proper  cutting  of  ex- 
isting merchantable  stands?  I  ask  these  questions 
because  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
forestry  work  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  owns 
more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  forest  land.  Is  that 
acreage  under  sustained  yield  forest  manage- 
ment? Is  the  mature  timber  being  harvested? 
Ig  it  being  managed  so  that  the  greatest  returns 
may  be  obtained  and  so  that  these  areas  may  be 
pointed  out  as  demonstrations  of  good  forest 
management?  These  are  pertinent  questions  and 
need  to  be  given  due  consideration. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
a  pioneer  and  leader  in  forestry.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  states  to  recognize  the  need  for  conser- 

(Conlinued  on  Page  16) 
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Photo  by  Devereux  Butcher 

A  Poorly  Stocked  Private  Woodland.  Note  Absence  of  Umier story. 
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We  Honor  a  yVeteran  in  the  Service 

of  Forestry 

George    H.    Wirl 


This  IS  the  first  of  a  series  of  biographical  articles  pre- 
senting a  group  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
Pennsylvania  forestry  for  more  than  a  quarter  century 


%.  y"''^^"^^'"-^.   ^ 


A  BOVE  all  others  who  should  be  honored  for 
their  untiring  efforts  that  forestry  might 
progress  m  Pennsylvania,  George  H.  Wirt  should 
be  particularly  mentioned.  If  Dr.  Joseph  T 
Rothrock  was  the  Father  of  Forestry  inTennsy  -' 
vania,  Mr.  Wirt  is  his  eldest  son,  for  it  was  due 

becio  ^7^^^'^'«"  ^i^*'  ^^-  Rothrock  that  George 
became  interested  m  attending  the  Biltmore  For- 

Late^rh  *""^r.^''-   ^^   ^     ^henk   in    1900. 

Xtin^th'r      "'^  his  studies  in  Germany,  com- 
S  oVS  "^T"  'Pj'^'^^^y^  1901  with  a  de- 

TraTninl   M     w'  ^  l""'''''^'     P^^^^<>"«  *«  ^^is 
training,  Mr.  Wirt  had  attended  Juniata  College. 

an^becf*    U   ^.^^^'.^^  ''^""'''^  ^«  Harrisbu'rg 

ment  n7r  '^"  ^'''  ^''''''^'  «^  '^^  "^^  Depart^ 
»nent  of  Forestry  created  by  the  legislature  and 
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approved  by  the  Governor  on  April  25  of  that 
year.     As  the  first  forester,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  wise  course 
pursued  in  forestry  matters  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing  those  early  years.     His  first  assignment  was 
the  writing  of  a  bulletin  on  how  to  propagate  the 
commercial  trees  of  Pennsylvania.    He  was,  also, 
asked  to  give  lectures  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State  on   all   phases  of  forestry 
work.     In  the  summer  of  1901,  he  assisted  in  the 
land  survey  of  much  of  the  forest  area  which  has 
been  purchased  in  Monroe   and   Pike  Counties, 
and  also  had  considerable  experience  in  runnin- 
down  and  capturing  timber  thieves.  "^ 

The  following  year  the  Department  of  Forestry 
purchased  a  considerable  acreage  of  cutover  and 
burned-over   land   in   the   South   Mountains  and 
Mr.  Wirt  was  instructed  to  go  to  Mont  Alto  to 
establish  a  forest  tree  nursery  and  to  begin  for- 
est management  practices  on  these  new  holdings. 
1  he    ollowing  year  the  legislature  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Forest  Academy  which 
was  located  at  Mont  Alto  and  George  Wirt  wa^ 
chosen   Director  of  the  School.      His  first  class 
contained  thirteen  boys,   mostly   from   the  farm 
and  forest  areas  of  the  State.     It  was  his  respon- 
sibihty  to  p  an  the  courses  of  study  and  the  rest 
ot  the  details  necessary  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school. 

It  was  his  belief,  expressed  in  the  teachings  at 
the  school,  that  forestry  is  a  profession  based 
upon  science  and  practice,  both  of  which  must 
go  hand  m  hand  in  order  to  produce  a  success- 
tul  forester.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  forest- 
ry means  long-range  planning  and  requires  the 
highest  degree  of  loyal  service.  Undoubtedly, 
the  character  and  records  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school  are  a  symbol  of  the  high  ideals  incul- 
cated by  Its  first  Director. 

Wirt  continued  in  charge  of  the  Mont  Alto 
Forest,  the  nursery  and  the  State  Forest  Academy 
until  the  spring  of  1910,  when  because  four 
classes  of  foresters  had  been  graduated  and  had 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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TEIS  MILLION  ACRES  JSEGLECTED 

PENNSYLVANIA  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
■*-  recognize  the  need  for  conserving  its  renew- 
able resources.  It  became  a  leader  in  forestry. 
It  established  a  school  to  train  foresters.  It  has 
a  forest  protection  organization  second  to  none. 
It  has  excellent  nurseries  and  a  large  acreage  of 
publicly  owned  lands.    Yes,  much  has  been  done. 

But  for  all  that,  scarcely  anything  has  been 
done  to  show  the  private  owners  of  10,000,000 
acres  of  woodland  in  Pennsylvania  that  it  is  eco- 
nomically sound  for  them  to  care  for  their  wood- 
ed areas  in  the  expectation  of  getting  a  regular 
financial  return.  Ten  million  acres — over  one- 
third  of  the  State— the  potential  source  of  500,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood  a  year  and  no  agency 
is  giving  more  than  cursory  attention  to  it. 

True,  two  extension  foresters  are  busy  on  farm 
woodlats,  but  can  they  point  to  the  results  of  sus- 
tained yield  forestry  on  more  than  a  handful  of 
farms?  True,  also,  that  some  of  the  district  for- 
esters  strive  to  aid  private  owners,  but  they  lack 
the  time  to  do  justice  to  the  job.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  a  district  for- 
ester  would  say  if  a  private  owner  asked  why  the 
State  has  no  sustained  yield  unit  as  a  demonstra- 
tion. If  a  sustained  yield  demonstration  can  not 
be  started  within  40  years,  the  length  of  time  the 
State  has  owned  some  of  its  land,  what  chance  is 
there  of  convincing  a  private  owner  of  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  course. 

Four 


The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  is  about 
to  award  or  has  recently  awarded  contracts  for 
the  cutting  of  millions  of  board  feet  of  timber 
from  some  of  the  State  forests.  Is  this  done  ac- 
cording to  any  management  plan?  Is  there  any 
thought  of  demonstrating  through  this  practice 
the  wisdom  of  sustained  yield? 

Several  areas  of  State  forest  lands  should  be 
admirably  suited  for  such  units.  Many  private 
owners  are  only  waiting  to  be  shown.  Why  not 
demonstrate  that  forestry  does  pay? 

H.  G.  M. 

«        »        «        * 

A  BUREAU  OF  PRIVATE  FORESTRY 

A  BUREAU  of  Private  Forestry  has  long  been 
-^^  needed  in  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Wa- 
ters. It  is  especially  needed  now.  The  capacity  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  will  soon  become 
taxed  by  huge  quantities  of  war  materials  to  be  de- 
livered to  ports  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain  un- 
der the  provisos  of  the  Lend-Lease  Bill.  As  a  re- 
sult it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the 
lumber  demand  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
Northeast  with  products  of  the  Northwest  and 
South.  Then  the  urge  to  overcut  the  forests  of 
the  eastern  states  will  be  great.  Because  of  this 
situation,  such  a  bureau  could  serve  a  two-fold 
purpose.  Not  only  should  it  strive  by  wise  coun- 
sel to  prevent  the  denuding  of  private  forest 
areas,  but  it  should  attempt  to  stabilize  cutting 
by  assembling  and  publishing  information  on 
markets,  both  normal  and  emergency.  This  bu- 
reau, also,  should  study  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing cooperatives  or  associations  of  private 
owners  in  order  to  broaden  the  market  for  wood 
products  in  a  given  community. 

Should  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  fail  to 
do  their  part  to  prevent  unwise  forestry  prac- 
tices by  private  owners  in  this  emergency,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  agitation  for  federal  regu- 
lation of  all  forest  lands.  Whether  such  regula- 
tion is  wise  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  The  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  will  be  to  blame 
if  the  federal  government  steps  in  to  do  the  job 
that  Pennsylvania  should  be  doing. 

H.  G.  M. 


A  flea  beetle,  Altica  carinata  Germ,  was  found 
last  year  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  first  time.  Only  once  before  has  it  been 
reported  from  Pennsylvania,  then  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  counties.  This  beetle  attacks  elms. 
Whether  it  will  do  much  damage  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  with  the  plethora  of  serious  enemies  the 
elm  now  has  it  is  unfortunate  that  another  one  is 
reported. 
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Mine  Water  Situation 

Anthracite    Forest    Region 

By  STANLEY  MESAVAGE 


W/'HEN  mining  first  began  many  years  ago,  the 
™    mine  drainage  or  de-watering  problem  was 
relatively  simple  and  little  concern  was  given  the 
matter.    It  grew  more  important,  however,  as  the 
mine  became  developed,  and  more  serious  when 
pumping  facilities  had  to  be  installed  thereby  in- 
creasing  production    costs.      During    the   early 
stages  of  mining  the  sub-surface  was  intact  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  ground  waters  and  natur- 
al seepage  entered.     Practically  little  or  no  ef- 
iect  was  noted  from  percolation  and  surface  run- 
off  due  to   densely   forested   hillsides   and    un- 
broken ground  surfaces. 

As  mining  progressed,  the  underground  water 
supplies  were  tapped  and  had  to  be  pumped  out 
But  even  at  this  stage,  pumping  was  comparative- 
ly  a  negligible  factor  and  did  not  affect  produc- 
tion costs  materially.  As  time  went  on,  other  coal 
veins  were  developed  and  connected  with  mine 
workings  resulting  in  many  mine  caves  as  the 
places  outcropped  at  the  surface  and  cracked 
sub-surfaces.  Ditching  was  then  started  to  pre- 
vent the  run-off  from  entering  the  cave  or  mine 
working.  Other  coal  measures,  outcropping  at 
the  surface,  necessitated  the  re-routing  of  natural 

fl  .m^  'n"T  u"l^  "'^  construction  of  wooden 
Humes,  all  of  which  was  costly. 

In  the  nrieantime,  the  demand  for  timber  in- 
creased with  the  result  that  the  timber  on  the  sur- 
tace  lands  was  cut   and   utilized   in   the  mines 
flTj  P'^'^"^«"y  n°  regard  was  given  to  the  sur-' 
IUa!  ^^  "^  •  '"''J°"'y  °^  ^°«'  companies,  the 

Stfih""'"""""  °    !:''"■'  '^"'^^  subjected  the 
areas  to  the  ravages  of  fires,  insects  and  diseases 
Heavy  cutting  created  fire  hazards.     Many  tr^s 
passers  evidencing  ill  feeling  toward  mining    o„- 

manv'i'""T*'  '^'/'V''^  which  resulted  in 
7wL  k  f  l!"':  ^"^  •'""^'"  man-caused  fires,  all 
of  which  took  a  heavy  toll  on  plant  life. 

over  "".  "'•^t  '""^«»^d  °n  deforested  and  burnt- 
taxed  H.^"'  '^"  ■"'!""  "'«'  ^'^^"'"^  '^ere  ove  - 
taxed     ditches    overflowed    and    mine    seeoaee 

loTan^ '  P      J?'"«  .^^'  considered  a  major  fac 

p-3it,rf:^ttr:-p-^^^^^^ 
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into  the  woods  on  drainage  work.     Isolated  :iec- 
tions  were  flooded  out  and  time  was  lost  by  the 

RaS"'  t''^"  f  P^"'*'"^''""  by  the  operators. 
Kapid  melting  of  snows  created  much  trouble 
More  and  more  wooden  flumes  had  to  be  con- 
structed to  carry  the  heavy  run-off  over  dangerous 
broken  surface  areas.  Lack  of  forest  cover  in 
many  places  naturally  speeded  up  the  run-off 
fc-xtra  mine  pumps  had  to  be  installed  to  take  care 
ot  Hood  waters. 

^^  Within  the  mine  itself,  if  it  does  not  have  an 
adit     or  water   level   system   of   drainage,   the 
mine   area  is  divided   into   levels,   each   with   a 
pumping  station.    A  "sump"  or  reservoir  is  made 
at  a  low  level  to  facilitate  the  holding  of  a  cer- 
am  volume  of  water  draining  that  particular  sec- 
tion.  A  primary  pumping  station  is  installed  hav- 
mg  an  mstalled-pumping  capacity  exceeding  the 
rate  of  inflow      Usually  an  emergency  pump  is 
prepared  to  take  care  of  flood  waters.     Based  on 
physical  features  secondary  or  emergency  pumps 
arc  installed  at  the  more  isolated  places  to  take 
care  of  any  sudden  inflow  of  water. 

The  extent  of  pumping  costs  is  based  upon  the 
hnal  utilization  of  mine  water  brought  to  the  sur- 
face.     Certain    companies    depend    upon    mine 
water    to    operate    their    breakers    and    during 
periods  of  drought  must  conserve  all  of  the  avail- 
able  underground  waters,  while  the  majority  of 
producing  companies  regard  the  mine  water  as 
waste      Water  of  this  kind  is  usually  acid  and 
must  be  neutralized  with  lime  to  prevent  staining 
ot  coal  and  eliminate  corrosion  of  screens,  chutes 
and  other  metal  parts  of  the  breaker.    Some  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Com- 
pany, through  the  foresight  of  the  colliery  mine 
superintendent,  developed  a  42-acre  reservoir  in 
Ihc  mountain.     As  much  surface  waters  as  was 
possible   were   diverted    into   this   dam,    thereby 
controlling  the  run-off"  at  the  headwaters  of  Wolf 
Creek.     The  dam,  having  a  capacitv  of  100  000- 
000  to  150,000,000  gallons  of  i:ater!  supS  th; 
C^Ien  Lyon  breaker  with   fresh  spring  mountain 
water.    As  a  result,  the  purchasing  of  fresh  water 
lor  coal  preparation  was  eliminated  and  the  cost 
of  mine  water  treatment  greativ  reduced.     It  can 
truly  be  said  that  the  Wolf  Pond  Reservoir  serves 
as  a     flood  control  dam." 

Five 


Annual  Meeting  at  Harrisburg 

Six  Subjects  Discussed  -  Officers  and  Directors  Chosen 


A  well  attended  Conference  and  Annual  Meet- 
■^^  ing  of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
was  held  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  on 
February  13  and  14.  The  Conference  was  called 
to  order  at  2:15  P.  M.,  on  Thursday,  by  Henry 
N.  Woolman  who  presided.  Six  items  appeared 
on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

LA  Civil  Service  Law.  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Davis,  of  Steelton,  spoke  of  past  efforts  to  secure 
an  adequate  Civil  Service  law  and  discussed 
features  of  an  ideal  bill.  Following  the  discus- 
sion of  points  in  Dr.  Davis'  talk,  it  was  moved 
that  the  Conference  cooperate  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Merit  System  League  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  are  working  for  Civil  Service  and 
through  that  cooperation  work  out  the  best 
method  for  securing  the  results  desired.  This 
motion  was  later  amended  to  recommend  that 
we  work  for  Civil  Service  for  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.  With  this  amendment,  it 
was  seconded   and   unanimously   carried. 

Items  2  and  3.  Cooperation  by  Pennsylvania 
IN  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Eradication  Work 
and  Reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  Harrisburg.  These  items  were  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  following  a  talk  by  Secre- 
tary John  H.  Light  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  he  gave  a  clear  and  forceful  state- 
ment of  the  work  the  Bureau  is  now  doing.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Mattoon  pre- 
sented four  items  to  Secretary  Light  on  which  he 
said  the  Conference  would  like  an  opinion: 

1.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  pro- 
vide more  nursery  inspectors  so  that  the  work 
may  be  done  expeditiously? 

2.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  pathologist 
and  entomologist  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  to  assist  property  owners  in  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  regarding  control  of  injurious  in- 
sects  and  diseases? 

3.  The  feasibility  of  a  tree  surgeon  licensing 
law. 

4.  A  definite  statement  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  allocated  for  cooperative  work  in 
Dutch  elm  disease  control. 

Secretary  Light  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  these  to  writing  before  he  could  give 

Six 


The  Plaee^of  the  Community  Forest 

In  Conservation 


an  answer.  Later,  he  recommended  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  discuss  these  questions 
with  him.  Such  a  committee  will  be  appointed 
by  President  Thomas. 

4.  Purchase  by  the  State  of  the  Kitchen 
Creek  Tract  Because  of  its  Unique  Value 
as  a  Multiple  Use  Forest.  The  reasons  why 
this  area  on  North  Mountain  should  be  preserved 
were  adequately  and  capably  presented  by  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland.  Following  this  presentation 
the  Conference  unanimously  passed  the  following 
motion :  "WHEREAS,  the  Ricketts  property  is  of 
unique  value  as  a  multiple  use  forest,  containing 
virgin  timber,  beautiful  lakes,  excellent  streams, 
and  superb  scenic  values;  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
RESOLVED,  That  the  Conference  go  on  record 
urging  the  legislature  to  appropriate  money  to 
purchase  the  tract  in  its  entirety. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Edgar  G. 
Rex  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  New 
Jersey,  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  "Tree 
Therapeutics."  As  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Shade  Tree  Conference, 
he  has  prepared  a  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced  into  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
$50,000  to  start  a  tree  therapeutic  study.  These 
studies  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  determining 
proportionate  plant  food  requirements  of  shade 
and  forest  trees  and  to  experimenting  with  in- 
jections  to  control  fungi  and  bacteria  in  trees. 

It  was  expected  that  Secretary  G.  Albert  Stew- 
art  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
would  be  present  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
paredness program  upon  the  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  give  his  reactions  to  the  idea  of 
a  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  Department.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Stewart  could  not  be  present 
so  these  matters  were  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Evening  Meeting.  Following  dinner  at  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel  that  evening,  President 
Thomas  introduced  Mr.  Lentz  of  the  Bureau  of 
State  and  Private  Forestry,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
who  gave  an  mteresting  talk  on  the  need  for  pri- 
vate forestry  in  Pennsylvania.  This  paper  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves 

Business  Meeting.  The  55lh  Annual  Business 
Meetmg  of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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rVP  all  the  public  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
^^  the  town  forest,  the  most  popular  is  recrea- 
tion.  This,  of  course,  does  not  hold  for  water 
supply  areas,  because  intensive  recreation  and 
water  protection  on  the  same  area  are  incom- 
patible. But,  there  are  many  town  forests  es- 
tablished on  lands  other  than  those  used  for 
water  supply,  where  recreation  is  one  of  the 
prime  functions.  In  fact,  the  town  forest  is  a 
self-supporting  wild  park. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  among  our  young 
people  for  outdoor  recreation,  especially  in  forest 
areas,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  millions  who 
annually  visit  our  national  parks,  national  forests 
and  monuments.  This  is  also  true  of  the  state 
torests  and  parks,  especially  since  the  C.C.C.  has 
made  hundreds  of  picnic  areas  within  the  state 
fores  s  available  for  public  use.  However,  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  10  per  cent  of  our  people 

t'''L'''"i^  ""^'T^^  P^^^   «^  «   "^tional 

orest  and  to  a  lesser  degree  this  condition  holds 

for  state  forests  and  parks.    There  is  a  great  need 

blet'tV'  '"'i'  '^i"  ^"™  «^  --^^'^«"  -ail 
able  to  the  people  whose  income  does  not  enable 

them   to   enjoy   these   national   and   state   areas. 

town  r"  Y'^  u^"^^""  *^'^"g^  t^^  creation  of 
town  forests,  which  in  most  instances  are  located 
within  easy  walking  distances  or  a  short  bus  ride 
tetZT  "    P^P"'^'!«"  «f  the  town.    Besides, 
the  Zl     T  '""  ^/  ^'''''"^  ''  ^"y  '^^^  wilhou 
or  r  tr^n'f  7  ""^  "^P""^^   "^"^"y   "^^e^sary 
Dark^      ru       ^^'^^'^^^^  «»-  national   forests  or 
year    whlt^-  ''^  ^^'^  ^'f^^^^  throughout  the 
rir.   '^  '\"^'  ''""  ^^  '"^^t  «f  the  national 
the  mlnv  T     r  'T''     ^  "^^^  "^^  ^-«<^"be 
ioreZZ/T      T^^  r'  '^  ""^''^   '^^  town 
IZTthZ    **^^7;^^^^^but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  can  be  developed  to  provide  the  same 

rs^tfaT^  facilities  available  in  the  larg" 
uLd  for  nil     '  ^^J  ^^J^"  *^^"  ^«^^^ts  are  offen 
Thus    i    is  n^^'^M  ^'  ^t'^'  '^^y  ^'^  "^ar  schools, 
the  Dpl     ^r/^'^  .^^  ^'""S  '^^^  advantages  to 

tHeir7n£sf  ilTh'r!.^"'  ^'^^^^^y  ^-^- 
servation  ^^  ^'''^^''  P^^^'^'"^  «f  ^on- 
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One  of  the  great  recreational  needs  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  is  water.  U  the  town  forest 
area  is  carefully  selected,  artificial  ponds  may 
be  constructed  which  will  serve  the  double  pur- 

of  the  36,000  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  this 
country  had  its  town  forest,  and  wherever  prac- 
ticable a  dam  was  built  within  the  forest.  These 
dams  under  unified  regulation  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  flood  control  problem     If 
we   control    the   rivulet,    we    control    the    river 
Ihrough  the    easing  of  camp  sites  on  these  arti- 
hcial  lakes,  they  would  in  many  cases  be  self- 
liquidatmg  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would 
be  little  or  nothing.     There  is  no  better  way  by 
which  the  interest  of  the  average  citizen  can  be 
awakened  in  conservation  than  to  bring  its  bene- 

.t;r:„i\i"?a:i,f  ^°™  °^  ^--"- '- 

A  study  made  some  years  ago  to  determine  the 
average  cost  of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  recrea- 
tion,  showed  that  we  pay  about  10  cents  per  hour 
for   our   amusements.      If  the   town   forest   was 
made   sufficiently   attractive   for   recreation,    the 
saving  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  on  this 
Item  alone  would  offset  in  a  large  part  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  creating  the  forest.    And,  the  forms 
of  recreation  thus  provided  would  be  superior  to 
those  found  in  many  commercial  places  of  amuse- 
ment. 

In   Europe,   where  the   town   forest   has   been 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  development,  an 
important  income  item  is  from  the  sale  of  special 
hunting  licenses.    The  town  forests  are  bird  and 
game  sanctuaries,  but  when  the  game  population 
becomes  too  great  for  the  food  supplv,  hunting 
IS   permitted    for   limited   seasons.      l' need   not 
dwell  on  the  value  of  game  refuges  in  a  state 
which  leads  the  country  in  this  phase  of  game 
management,    but    the    community    forests,    es- 
pecially those  with  large  areas,  might  be  used  to 
advantage  for  this  purpose.    It  is  difficult  to  place 
a  dollars  and  cents'  value  on  such  sanctuaries, 
but  many   people,  especially  children  get  more 
enjoyment  from  seeing  wild  creatures  in  the  for- 
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est  than  from  hunting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sportsmen  are  assured  better  hunting  in  the 
surrounding  areas. 

We  could  discuss  many  other  public  benefits  to 
bo  obtained  from  the  community  forest,  but  most 
of  these  benefits  flow  from  the  mere  presence  of  a 
forest  wherever  located.     A  well-managed  forest 
lends  beauty  to  the  landscape  and  attracts  tour- 
ist trade  to  the  community.     It  is  a  factor  in  the 
amelioration  of  climate,  a  soil  builder,  and  an 
important  means  of  preserving  the  ground  water. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  with  the  removal  of 
the  forests,  springs  fail  and  streams  decline.  Many 
communities  have  learned  that  the  most  profitable 
use  of  their  tax  delinquent  lands  is  through  refor- 
estation.    During  the  past  decade  Wisconsin  has 
established,  with  state  aid,  county  forests,  large- 

1,«0U,000  acres.     While  the  county   forest  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  a  community  forest,  yet  the 
example  of  Wisconsin  in  the  utilization  of  its 
tax-delinquent    lands    could    be    followed    with 
profit  by  many  of  our  towns.    In  these  days  when 
preparedness  is  in  the  air,  towns  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  advantages  that  come  from  an 
adequate  supply  of  timber  within  easy  reach  in 
time  of  war.    Lumber  is  a  heavy  commodity  and 
the  nearer  it  can  be  produced  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption,  the  greater  its  value.     When  railroads 
arc   over-taxed   with   the  transportation   of  war 
materials,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  local 
supplies  of  raw  materials  for  our  peacetime  in- 
dustries. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  merits  of  the  com- 
munity  forest  from  the  local  standpoint,  but  it 
has  a  real  place  in  the  national  conservation  pro- 
gram.    Without  intending,  in  any  sense,  to  de- 
tract  from  the  value   of  our  splendid  national 
forests,  most  of  which   are   located  in  the  Far 
West,  let  us  make  some  comparisons  of  the  rela- 
tive value  to  society  of  the  national  and  the  town 
forest.     The  western  national  forest  is  generally 
located  on  high  mountain  land  of  low  produc- 
tive quality,  with  a  short  growing  season,  while 
the  town  forest  is  commonly  situated  near  good 
agricuhural    land,    a   first   quality   site    for   the 
growth  of  timber.     In  fact,  many  of  our  water- 
shed  areas  are  composed  largely  of  abandoned 
larms.     It  is  conservative  to  say  that  twice  as 
much  timber  can  be  grown  on  the  average  acre  of 
town  forest  as  upon  the  average  acre  of  western 
national  forest.    The  stumpage  value  on  the  west- 
ern national  forests  averages  $2.50  per  thousand 
as  compared  to  $6  and  $8  on  the  eastern  town 
forest.    The  market  for  much  of  the  western  tim- 
bar  is  m  the  eastern  states,  which  necessitates  a 
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water  haul  costing  about  $14  per  thousand  or  a 
rail  rate  of  $15  to  $20.     The  lumber  must  be 
handled  several  times  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer.    On  the  other  hand,  timber  grown  on  the 
town  forest  will  generally  be  used  locally  and  a 
single  short  haul  takes  it  from  the  stump  to  the 
consumer.     Because  of  high  freight  costs,  only 
tho  better  grades  of  western  lumber  can  be  mar- 
keted, the  remainder  being  left  to  rot  or  burn. 
In  case  of  timber  cut  on  the  town  forest,  even  the 
limb  wood  commands  a  price  for  fuel  that  justi- 
ties  Its  removal,  and  hence  more  intensive  man- 
agement  can  be  profitably  applied  to  the  town 
lorest.     Much  western  lumbering  is  done  by  a 
floating   population,   while   on   the   town    forest 
labor  IS  provided  by  local  citizens  with  perma- 
nent homes.     This  is  a  decided  social  factor  in 
tavor  of  home-grown  timber.    Even  in  the  matter 
ot   water,   which   is  the  economic   life-blood   of 
most  communities,  the  eastern  town  forest  serves  a 
larger  number  of  people  per  acre  through  the  con- 
servation of  water  than  are  thus  benefited  by  the 
western  national  forests.     It  is  fair  to  say,  there- 
tore,  that  an  acre  of  town  forest  in  the  eastern 
states,  under  proper  management,  is  worth  to  the 
public  more  than  15  acres  of  the  western  national 
lorests. 

We  are  convinced  that  with  the  large  amount 
of  idle  forest  land  available  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  it  would  be  possible  for  cities  and 
towns  to  acquire  at  least   10,000,000  acres  for 
town  forests     From  the  standpoint  of  service  to 
the  nation,  this  area  under  town  forests  would  be 
of  greater  value  than  all  of  the  western  nation- 
al  lorests     For  the  past  40  years  much  of  the  en- 
ergy  of  the  conservationists  has  been  concentrated 
m    creating    and    developing    national    forests. 
Ihose    areas    must    be    maintained.      But,    why 
should  we  not  during  the  next  quarter  century 
devote  an  equal  effort  to  the  creation  of  town 
forests? 


After  all,  the  town  forest  is  not  a  novel  propo- 
sition.  It  IS  already  a  well-established  institu- 
lon  m  this  country.  In  colonial  days  common 
lands  were  really  town  forests  and  heavy  penal- 
tieo  were  imposed  for  the  destruction  or  theft 
of  the  timber  on  them.  Ever  since  our  cities  be- 
gan  to  install  water  system  they  have  acquired 
lands  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the 

fTrAu'"^T^J'  -/^T  '''''  ^^^  ^"  ^^^'i^y  town 
Si  A  ^  ^^  ""VT"'  «^q»i"ng  and  man- 
aging lands  primarily  for  timber  production, 
however,  has  been  in  operation  for  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  ^ 

Data  recently  collected  for  the  United  States 
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JIHE  Mason-Dixon  line,  traditional  confine  of 
the  northern  and  southern  states,  is  the  com- 
mon  meeting  ground  of  many  plant  species  that 
'""''yP'f  °f  |he  two  regions.  Those  of  The 
south  enter  the  "Keystone  State"  by  way  of  two 
geographical  doorways,  the  coastal  plain  on  the 
east  and  the  inter-mountain  valleys  of  the  west 

r„3  *?  v'n  "^  *?  ^°"*  Mountains  in  the 
Cumberland    Valley,    shortleaf   pine,    a   typical 

!^  ll,     D-  i     'J'fferent  from  what  one  might  see 

"  toh:'7sV:'t  ?'  ""^  '°^"  <^-' '^"- 
It  reaches   its   best   development   on   the   loivpr 

fe^ftrvityTor-^ri  '5^V"^^ 

cultivated  are  .iJ^Zj^rsul^ot  I's^ 
It  is  only  on  the  old  fields  that  shortleaf  ninp 

rsharo  isth.^    "'•"'  T^  ^^'^"  ^'  determined, 
non-cultivated  land  '^rawoods  ot   the 

^ft£^;  ^rr' '  ^^aiion^'uXb^^ 

vated  a  and  a"n'  «"'•  ?'^"  ^''^^"  *e  culti- 

-he  cliiTteVrr 'r:7oL°^'  ""'  ''^'-' 

a  fiew'.-ri"^  ^^"^  ^^'^•"  cultivation  has  ceased 
•ainddioTo-d  gi  si^TeMthf  ^^^1 

=d1roll?r!  sta^t  -^^^-^^^^^^^^^ 
'•«  *e  first  stage  :f';rntrcce::io^n°""^  "'"^  ''^' 

'«  SrVatSnTe  ^T''''^'  't^  '^^^^ 
pine  seedlings  aKnn  ,1?  u^  '?""«'  "^^rlleal 
be  dotted  whh  their^rm  abandoned  field  will 
a  few  treerwill  hi  .-^      "j^°''^«^-    ^^  ^^st  only 

»--  a  y^u:  'iVJorlsfw-^ril"  ^.^^^ 

vidua!  treerfo rnZ'soT'''-''""  ''«''^««"  '"d"" 

light,  soil  moisture,  and  nutrients 


will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  numh^r  ^t 

As  the  stand  becomes  older  a  new   .mit  ^t 
vegetation  appears  as  an  understory     WherTfor 

wly  throuih  ?i" ? *^'^';  ""^  ^^  ""^t  P"«h  his 


'.  \^'  it 


s 
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^^ToTI'^T'"^.  f^  ""  "^^^^^  ^«/  P^'^  Stand 
man  abandoned  farm  field.   The  lower  ^ 

tare  shmvs  the  same  field  20  years  later. 
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est  than  from  hunting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sportsmen  are  assured  better  hunting  in  the 
surrounding  areas. 

We  could  discuss  many  other  public  benefits  to 
bo  obtained  from  the  community  forest,  but  most 
of  these  benefits  flow  from  the  mere  presence  of  a 
forest  wherever  located.     A  well-managed  forest 
lends  beauty  to  the  landscape  and  attracts  tour- 
ist trade  to  the  community.     It  is  a  factor  in  the 
amelioration  of  climate,  a  soil  builder,  and  an 
important  means  of  preserving  the  ground  water. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  with  the  removal  of 
the  forests,  springs  fail  and  streams  decline.  Many 
communities  have  learned  that  the  most  profitable 
use  of  their  tax  delinquent  lands  is  through  refor- 
estation.    During  the  past  decade  Wisconsin  has 
established,  with  state  aid,  county  forests,  large- 

1  «r^"nnn''"'^^''"'^"wi.l^"''i'    aggregating   nearly 
1,«UU,000  acres.      While  the  county   forest   can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  a  community  forest,  yet  the 
example  of  Wisconsin  in  the  utilization   of  its 
tax-delinquent    lands    could    be    followed    with 
profit  by  many  of  our  towns.    In  these  days  when 
preparedness  is  in  the  air,  towns  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  advantages  that  come  from  an 
adequate  supply  of  timber  within  easy  reach  in 
time  of  war.    Lumber  is  a  heavy  commodity  and 
the  nearer  it  can  be  produced  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption,  the  greater  its  value.     When  railroads 
arc   over-taxed   with   the   transportation    of  war 
materials,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  local 
supplies  of  raw  materials  for  our  peacetime  in- 
dustries. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  merits  of  the  com- 
munity forest  from  the  local  standpoint,  but  it 
has  a  real  place  in  the  national  conservation  pro- 
gram.    Without  intending,  in  any  sense,  to  de- 
tract from  the  value   of  our  splendid  national 
forests,  most  of  which   are   located   in   the  Far 
West,  let  us  make  some  comparisons  of  the  rela- 
tive value  to  society  of  the  national  and  the  town 
forest.     The  western  national  forest  is  generally 
located  on  high  mountain  land  of  low  produc- 
tive quality,  with  a  short  growing  season,  while 
the  town  forest  is  commonly  situated  near  good 
agricultural    land,    a    first    quality    site    for    the 
growth  of  timber.     In  fact,  many  of  our  water- 
shed  areas  are  composed  largely  of  abandoned 
larms.      It  is  conservative  to  say  that  twice  as 
much  timber  can  be  grown  on  the  average  acre  of 
town  forest  as  upon  the  average  acre  of  western 
national  forest.    The  stumpage  value  on  the  west- 
ern national  forests  averages  $2.50  per  thousand 
as  compared  to  $6  and  $8  on  the  eastern  town 
torest.    The  market  for  much  of  the  western  tim- 
ber  is  in  the  eastern  states,  which  necessitates  a 


water  haul  costing  about  $14  per  thousand  or  a 
rail  rate  of  $15  to  $20.     The  lumber  must  be 
handled  several  times  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer.     On  the  other  hand,  timber  grown  on  the 
town  forest  will  generally  be  used  locally  and  a 
single  short  haul  takes  it  from  the  stump  to  the 
consumer.     Because  of  high  freight  costs,  only 
tho  better  grades  of  western  lumber  can  be  mar- 
keted,  the  remainder  being  left  to  rot  or  burn. 
In  case  of  timber  cut  on  the  town  forest,  even  the 
limb  wood  commands  a  price  for  fuel  that  justi- 
hes  Its  removal,  and  hence  more  intensive  man- 
agement can  be  profitably  applied  to  the  town 
iorest.     Much  western  lumbering  is  done  by  a 
floating   population,    while    on    the   town    forest 
labor  IS  provided  by  local  citizens  with  perma- 
nent honies.     This  is  a  decided  social  factor  in 
tavor  of  home-grown  timber.    Even  in  the  matter 
ot   water,   which   is  the  economic   life-blood   of 
most  communities,  the  eastern  town  forest  serves  a 
larger  number  of  people  per  acre  through  the  con- 
servation of  water  than  are  thus  benefited  by  the 
western  national  forests.     It  is  fair  to  say,  there- 
tore,  that  an  acre  of  town  forest  in  the  eastern 
states,  under  proper  management,  is  worth  to  the 
public  more  than  15  acres  of  the  western  national 
torests. 

We  are  convinced  that  with  the  large  amount 
of  idle  forest  land  available  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  it  would  be  possible  for  cities  and 
towns  to  acquire  at  least   10,000,000  acres  for 
town  forests      From  the  standpoint  of  service  to 
the  nation,  this  area  under  town  forests  would  be 
of  greater  value  than  all  of  the  western  nation- 
al  forests     For  the  past  40  years  much  of  the  en- 
ergy  ol  the  conservationists  has  been  concentrated 
m    creating    and    developing    national    forests. 
Ihose    areas    must    be    maintained.      But,    whv 
should  we  not  during  the  next  quarter  century 
devote  an  equal  effort  to  the  creation  of  town 
lorests .'' 
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After  all,  the  town  forest  is  not  a  novel  propo- 
sition.    It  IS  already  a  well-established  institu- 
lon  in  this  country.     In  colonial  days  common 
lands  were  really  town  forests  and  heavy  penal- 
tieo  were  imposed  for  the  destruction  or  theft 
of  the  timber  on  them.    Ever  since  our  cities  be- 
gan to  install  water  system  they  have  acquired 
lands  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
7nrZ  ^"PP'y-., These  areas  are  in  reality  town 
torests.     Ihe  ,dea  of  towns  acquiring  and  man- 
aging   lands    primarily    for    timber    production, 
however,  has  been  in  operation  for  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Data  recently  collected  for  the  United  States 
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in  the  Cumberland  Valley 


By  HENRY  H.  CHISMAN 


JlHE  Mason-Dixon  line,  traditional  confine  of 

the  northern  and  southern  states,  is  the  com- 

mon  meeting  ground  of  many  plant  species  that 

"\lyP'f  f  tS  "^°  "-^gion^-  Those  of  the 
south  enter  the  "Keystone  State"  by  way  of  two 
geographical  doorways,  the  coastal  plain  on  the 
east  and  the  inter-mountain  valleys  of  the  west 
Along  the  base  of  the  South  Mountains  in  the' 
Cumberland    Valley,    shortleaf   pine,    a   typical 

!^  .1,     D-  i     '^'fferent  from  what  one  might  see 

cul  ivated  are  almost  certain  to  suppor    a  sUnd 

atndUeT^  '^'"^  '''^  ^  ^^  ^-'-ft-  ^g 

It  is  only  on  the  old  fields  that  shortleaf  nine 

vated  field  and  an  l"  !^^^  r^'""^"  '''^  '="'''• 

-.he  cilriTJ7Zl7o[:''  ^"^  '^^'-y 

.  leU-^^uy"  ''*?'*  ^^'^'  cultivation  has  ceased 

'•-he  first  stage  :f7Zt::L:2r'  "'"^  ""^ 

'«  setTor^tL^atZr:  iiT''''^'  ''u'  ^'«»- 
pine  seedlings  and  ^nn  ,1?  u^  '?""«'  shortleaf 
he  dotted  whh  Z"  r  ^^'^^^ned  field  will 

a  few  trees  will  bT-^'''"^^''""^^-    ^t  first  only 
or  two  a  youni  ±e'?  '"f^'f  ^"'  '"  «  decade 
From   fU     ,?  ^     ,  '"■"**'  **'■"  occupy  the  site 

dosed  ci'cro"""  "'^  ^'^"'^  haf  formed  a 

tor  light,  soil  moisture,  and  nutrients 


will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  nf 

As   the  stand   becomes   older  a   new   unit   nf 
vegetation  appears  as  an  understory.    Where  fo/ 

over  a  carpet  of  needles,  now  he  must  nii«h  hu 
way  through  a  thicket  of  young  hardwoods  In 
the  Cumberland  Valley  these  L  usually  black 
oak    iQuercu.   veluiina),   scarlet   oak    (Quercus 
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iZrf^T"^.  f^  "  ^'""'  ^"Z  Pi'^  Stand 
man  abandoned  farm  field.    The  lower  pic 

lure  shmvs  the  same  field  20  years  later. 
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coccinea),  red  maple,  (Acer  rubrum),  pignut 
hickory  (Hicoria  glabra),  and  mockernut  hick- 
ory {Hicoria  alba).  Other  species  may  occur, 
but  as  a  minor  component  of  this  association. 

The  battle  for  existence  has  now  become  more 
complex.  Not  only  is  there  competition  between 
trees  of  the  same  species,  but  between  the  conifers 
and  the  invading  hardwoods  as  well.  The  pine 
has  reached  and  passed  its  period  of  most  rapid 
growth,  while  the  tolerant  young  hardwoods  are 
in  their  most  thrifty  stage.  Due  to  this  difference 
in  rate  of  growth,  the  hardwoods  are  soon  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  dominant  crown  canopy  and 
each  year  make  up  a  proportionately  larger  part 
of  the  stand. 

Succession  is  soon  completed.  Of  the  once 
pure  and  even-aged  stand  of  shortleaf  pine  only 
an  occasional  mature  specimen  is  to  be  found 
standing  among  the  hardwoods.  At  length  these 
will  decline  in  thrift,  become  stag-headed,  and 
die.  The  climax  oak-hickory  type  has  become 
established.  Young  trees  appearing  in  the  un- 
derstory  will  be  the  progeny  of  the  overstory. 
If  shortleaf  pine  seedlings  appear  in  the  large 
openings  caused  by  the  death  or  removal  of  one 
of  the  hardwoods,  they  are  quickly  suppressed  by 
the  accompanying  hardwood  reproduction. 


Tip  Blight  of   Pine   and 

Spruce 

By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 

OF  all  of  the  diseases  of  conifers  which  have 
attracted  attention  during  the  last  ten 
years,  possibly  the  tip  blight  which  attacks 
many  species  of  pine  and  spruce  trees  is  doing 
more  damage  than  any  other  one.  While  the 
disease  is  common  throughout  the  country,  its 
disastrous  effects  have  not  been  noted  until  re- 
cently. It  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Sphaeropsis 
ellisii,  and  does  greatest  damage  to  Austrian  and 
Scotch  pines  and  Colorado  blue  spruce. 

The  external  evidence  of  the  disease  appears  as 
dead  tips  on  the  lateral  branches  more  often  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  On  the  dead  needles 
will  be  found  tiny  black  or  dark-brown  fruiting 
bodies.  With  ideal  weather  conditions,  such  as 
existed  in  the  spring  of  1940,  the  disease  spreads 
rapidly,  frequently  killing  entire  branches. 

While  it  does  more  damage  to  specimen,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
it  will  kill  sufficient  foliage  in  forest  plantings 
to  retard  growth  and  occasionally  to  kill  the  tree. 
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Photo  by   P.    P.   Pirone 

Tip    Blight    aitacking    Pine    Terminal.    Note 

dead  tip. 

In  addition  to  the  species  mentioned  above,  it 
has  been  found,  also,  on  red  pine,  white  pine, 
short-leaf  pine,  and  Norway  spruce. 

Control 

Control  measures  because  of  their  cost  are  not 
feasible  in  forest  plantings.  It  may  be  eradicated 
or  at  least  controlled  on  specimen  trees  if  all  of 
the  dead  tips  are  cut  off  and  burned  before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring.  In  removing  these 
tips  care  should  be  used  to  preserve  the  newly 
formed  buds  at  the  base  of  the  infected  area. 
Following  the  removal  of  the  infected  parts,  the 
tree  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
If  the  prepared  powdered  form  is  used,  mix  ten 
(10)  pounds  with  one  hundred  (100)  gallons 
of  water.  The  first  application  should  be  put  on 
just  as  new  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  being 
sure  to  coat  all  of  the  foliage.  A  second  appli- 
cation should  be  made  of  the  same  mixture  ten 
days  later  and,  should  there  be  much  rain,  a 
third  application  should  be  made  four  weeks 
after  the  first. 


SURGEON 

According  to  scientific  observers,  the  Canada 
goose  is  capable  of  amazing  surgical  feats.  Re- 
cently, one  of  these  birds  was  seen  on  a  refuge 
with  a  broken  leg.  The  crippled  bird  straightened 
out  the  leg  with  its  beak  and  stood  on  the  unin- 
jured member  for  hours  at  a  time.  Whenever  it 
had  to  go  from  place  to  place,  it  used  its  wings  to 
assist  it  in  hopping  along  the  ground.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  the  broken  leg  was  completely 
healed. 
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WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION 

By  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON.     (Macmillan,  1941.    $3.50) 

The  excellence  of  this  book  is  such  as  to  make 
every  citizen  of  this  Country  proud  that  we  have 
the  services  of  its  author  as  our  Director  of  the 
Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service.  The  following  para- 
graphs fairly  set  forth  this  excellence,  and  they 
point  to  definite  steps  along  the  way  to  solution 
of  Conservation  problems. 

".  .  .  There  is  no  panacea,  and  no  simple 
solution  will  ever  be  found;  but  six  needs  for 
which  there  are  remedies  may  be  suggested. 

"1.  The  greatest  need  is  for  an  alert,  intelligent 
conservation  group  in  every  community.  Each 
group  should  challenge  every  project  that  will 
radically  alter  vegetative  and  water  conditions  in 
its  section.  .  .  .  Vigilance  in  these  respects  will 
always  be  necessary.  There  will  ever  be  grasp- 
ing hands  eager  to  despoil  our  basic  resources, 
and  there  must  be  strong  and  resolute  conserva- 
tion forces  to  oppose  and  control  the  spoilers. 

"2.  The  next  greatest  need  is  to  have  more  of 
the  population  understand  conservation  and  to 
get  it  so  fixed  in  their  minds  that  it  will  become 
part  of  their  philosophy  of  life.  There  is  after 
all  only  one  certain  way  to  accomplish  this,  and 
that  is  by  education  in  the  schools  and  in  various 
groups  and  associations.    .    .    . 

"3.  Persistency  in  the  conservation  movement 
is  essential.  Constant  education  and  unremitting 
public  pressure  are  needed  to  convince  all  con- 
cerned that  no  matter  how  far  this  country  has 
succeeded  in  restoring  its  forests  and  wild  life 
and  in  conserving  the  productivity  of  its  waters 
and  the  fertility  of  its  soils,  for  all  time  to  come 
it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  these  resources  are 
never  again  exploited  to  the  point  of  destruction. 
On  the  average,  only  the  annual  increase  should 
be  used;  the  fertility  used  in  growing  crops  must 
be  replaced;  the  forests  must  be  replanted  as  fast 
as  they  are  cut.  The  grasslands,  once  restored, 
inust  never  again  be  overgrazed;  and  never  again 
should  more  birds  or  more  mammals  or  more 
fishes  be  taken  in  a  year  than  are  warranted  by 
the  year's  crop.  If  that  one  idea  is  seriously  .  .  . 
acted  upon,  the  problem  of  conserving  these  re- 
sources for  perpetual  use  will  be  largely  solved. 

4.  Next  on  the  list  is  the  need  of  more  and 
more  research.  The  time  will  never  come  when 
It  will  be  possible  to  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  all  conservation  problems  have  been  solved. 
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The  constantly  shifting  industrial,  economic  and 
social  factors  in  this  country  will  always  create 
new  conservation  problems — new  problems  in 
preservation,  utilization  and  restoration.  That 
fact  must  be  faced,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be 
faced  with  any  assurance  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
force  of  technically  trained  men  constantly  apply- 
ing themselves  to  the  solution  of  conservation 
problems. 

"5.  To  provide  for  constantly  better  use  of  soil 
and  water  resources,  the  present  trend  toward 
restoration  of  environmental  conditions,  whether 
of  forests  or  grasslands,  marshes  or  lakes,  must 
be  carried  much  further.  In  adopting  and  exe- 
cuting such  a  program,  America  will  only  be 
paying  for  past  mistakes.    .    .    . 

"6.  Environmental  restoration  (the  putting  of 
nature's  forces  to  work  for  men)  and  limitation 
of  the  harvest  to  the  crop  produced,  have  proved 
successful  in  increasing  stocks  of  game  and  fishes. 
The  trend  is  distinctly  upward  where  these  meth- 
ods have  been  faithfully  adhered  to.  .  .  .  The 
most  uncertain  factor  is  not  management  itself, 
but  public  support  for  a  suitable  and  effective 
program  that  may  be  neither  a  spectacular  per- 
formance nor  a  crusade.  .  .  .  The  conservation 
battle  cannot  be  a  short,  sharp  engagement,  but 
must  be  grim,  tenacious  warfare — the  sort  that 
makes  single  gains,  and  then  consolidates  these 
gains  until  renewed  strength  and  a  good  oppor- 
tunity make  another  advance  possible. 

"It  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  whether  the  con- 
servation forces  of  America  or  the  American  peo- 
ple can  wage  that  kind  of  fight.  Much  of  our 
vaunted  success  in  'conquering  a  continent  in  rec- 
ord time'  has  been  in  reality  appalling  waste- 
fulness. Now  America  faces  the  hard  task  of 
putting  to  work  natural  forces  in  restoration  and 
of  staying  tirelessly  on  the  job  throughout  future 
years." 

Edward  E.  Wildman. 


OWL  ODDITIES 

In  the  old  days,  peculiar  superstitions  were  as- 
sociated with  owls  ....  For  instance  ....  Many 
people  believed  them  a  sign  of  death ;  others  were 
convinced  that  their  hooting  made  crops  fail  and 
milk  turn  sour  ....  Possibly  most  peculiar  of  all 
was  the  belief  held  by  young  swains  of  yester- 
year that  a  rival  could  concoct  a  love  potion  from 
an  owl  feather  and  thus  steal  away  his  sweetheart. 

Of  course,  all  that  is  changed  now  ....  Most 
of  us  know  that  as  a  rule  the  owl  is  a  beneficial 
bird  who  minds  his  own  business,  which  consists 
of  killing  rats  and  mice. 
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Pennsylvania  Nut 

Grower's  Association 

A  Practical  Body  of  Nut  Growers  Whose 

Aim  Is  to  Stimulate  Greater  Interest 

in  Nut-Tree  Planting 


Black  Walnut   Kernel 


TO  NUT  GROWERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA: 

Beginning  with  this  issue  a  section  of  Forest 
Leaves  will  be  devoted  to  the  news  of  nut  cul- 
ture and  those  who  are  pioneering  in  it.  I  hope 
every  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers' 
Association  will  feel  it  his  job  to  make  these 
pages  interesting  and  instructive.  I  want  to  hear 
from  everyone.  Send  any  items  of  interest  or 
questions  you  would  like  answered. 

With  Forest  Leaves  as  our  official  organ,  we 
should  be  able  to  double  the  membership  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers'  Association  within  a 
year.  Such  an  increase  can  easily  be  had  if  each 
member  who  reads  this  will  get  one  new  mem- 
ber. Send  his  name  and  dues  of  Si. 50  to  John 
W.  Hershey,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

H.  Gleason  Mattoon,  President 

The  slate  of  officers  and  committee  members 
for  1941  is  as  follows: 

Officers 

H.  Gleason  Mattoon,  President,  1008  Commercial  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  K.  Hostetter,  Vice-President,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D. 
No.  3. 

John  W.  Hershey,  Tree  Crop  Consultant,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Committees 

Executive  Committee — H.  Gleason  Mattoon,  L.  K. 
Hosteltei,  John  W.  Hershey,  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Theiss,  Wil- 
mer  Hoopes,  C.  V.  Stein. 

Finance  Committee — John  Rick,  Jacob  L.  Landis,  J. 
P.  Stoltzfus. 

Auditing  Committee  —  C.  F.  Hostetter,  Luther  P. 
Creasy,  Philip  Smith. 

Hybrids  and  Promising  Seedlings — Dr.  G.  A.  Zimmer- 
man, C.  A.  Reed,  Joseph  B.  Gable. 

Farm  Show — Dr.  G.  A.  Zimmerman,  John  Rumbaugh, 
J.  Ezra  Foltz. 

Farm  Show  Exhibit  Arrangements — J.  W.  Sheibley, 
Miss  Mildred  Jones,  C.  V.  Stein. 


The  Thomas  Black  Walnut 
Bears  Early 

T^HIS  is  a  photograph  of  a  Thomas  black  wal- 
-■-  nut  eight  years  of  age.  In  1934  when  this 
photograph  was  taken,  it  bore  five  pecks  of 
hulled  nuts.  The  tree  is  planted  in  the  grove  of 
Dr.  Frank  Baum,  Sage  of  Berks  County,  and 
Dean  of  Black  Walnut  Orchardists.  Dr.  Baum 
by  his  example  and  undying  faith  has  done  more 
to  stimulate  new  plantings  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual. 

Dr.  Baum's  grove  produced  700  bushels  of  nuts 
in  1940.  The  owner  has  a  mechanical  huller  that 
hulls  90  bushels  per  hour  and  a  cracking  machine 
which  will  crack  and  pick  1,000  bushel  of  nuts 
per  hour.  These  machines  will  make  it  possible 
for  Dr.  Baum  to  do  custom  hulling  and  crack- 
ing, which  should  benefit  the  black  walnut  in- 
dustry in  Pennsylvania. 
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Eight  year  old  Thomas  Black  Walnut 
which  bore  a  five  peck  crop. 
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From  the  Desk  of  the 
Secretary 

Specific  Directions  for  Planting 

Care  of  Trees  on  Arrival 
TF  conditions  are  favorable,  plant  trees  promptly 
•■-  on  arrival.  If  this  cannot  be  done  for  any 
reason,  unpack  the  trees  and  either  heel  them  in 
the  open  ground  (heeling  in  is  simply  planting 
temporarily),  or  store  in  a  cool  cellar  with  the 
roots  well  protected  with  packing  and  paper,  but 
not  too  damp. 

Blasting 

Don't  blast  holes  for  the  trees  except  in  hard- 
pan,  then  be  sure  you  don't  have  an  air  pocket 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Many  trees  are  lost 
from  this  well-meant  operation.  If  blasting  is 
done,  let  the  soil  settle  for  two  to  three  weeks  be- 
fore planting. 

Planting  Trees 

When  we  speak  of  tamping,  we  mean  to  use 
ao  strenuous  methods  as  in  setting  a  post.     An- 
other important  thing  in  tamping  is  to  tamp  at 
an  angle  from  the  tree  in  order  that  you  get  the 
soil  firmed  under  the  roots  and  against  the  tap 
root.    This  is  very  important.     Dig  liberal  sized 
holes  to   accommodate   the   roots   in   a   natural 
position,  and  in  planting  use  only  good  top  soil 
even  if  you  have  to  cart  it  from  the  garden.    Dig 
the  hole  deeper  than  you  want  to  set  the  tree, 
then  fill  in  six  inches  with  good  top  soil;  this  is 
important.     Fill  the  holes  slowly  and  tamp  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots  with  a  rounded  tamp- 
ing stick  or  shovel  handle  that  won't  bruise  the 
roots.    There  must  be  no  air  holes  left  but,  also, 
the  soil  must  be  tamped  solidly  against  the  roots 
of  the  tree.    Otherwise  the  tree  cannot  draw  sus- 
tenance to  maintain  growth  after  it  has  started. 
Don\  Plant  too  Deep 
Many  people  make  the  mistake  of  planting  too 
deep.    Some  seem  to  think  the  graft  union,  which 
ir;  usually  several  inches  above  the  surface,  should 
be  put  below  the  ground.    Don't  do  this.     If  you 
do,  you  will  lose  the  tree.    Such  trees  will  start 
vigorously,  but  droop  and  die  later  on.     Plant 
no  deeper  than  the  tree  stood   in  the  nursery, 
ihe  ground    line   is   usually    about   two    inches 
above  the  highest  side  roots.     And  don't  plant 
too  shallow  or  the  tree  will  dry  out. 

Don't  Mix  Manure  With  Soil 

Don't  mix  manure  or  other  coarse  material 
with  soil  when  planting.  Use  nothing  but  good 
top  soil,  or  soil  mixed  with  well-rotted  leaf  mold 
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from  the  woods.  Manure  makes  an  excellent 
mulch  after  the  tree  is  planted.  Spread  it  over 
the  surface,  about  two  inches  deep.  Don't  pile 
it  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Fertilizer 
Do  not  mix  fertilizer  with  planting  soil  as  there 
is  danger  of  burning  the  tree.  Mix  well  with  the 
top  layer  of  soil  after  the  roots  are  all  covered. 
This  feeds  the  tree  in  a  natural  way.  Apply  1 
to  3  lbs.  of  either  of  the  following:  Bone  meal,  or 
an  equal  mixture  of  dried  blood  and  bone  meal, 
or  any  good  complete  fertilizer  analyzing  5-8-5  or 
more.    Amount  to  be  used  depends  on  size  of  tree. 

Root  Pruning 
It  is  very  important  to  cut  off  all  broken  or 
bruised  roots.     Hold  the  tree  upside  down,  then 
make  cuts  on  such  an   angle  that  they  fit  flat 
against  the  earth  when  set.     All  these  clean  cut 
places  will  throw  out  several  lateral  roots  greatly 
benefiting   the   tree,    whereas   unpruned    broken 
roots  deteriorate  and  retard  root  development. 
Planting  Balled  Trees 
Dig   hole    of    ample    size    so    you    can    work 
around  the  ball  and  carefully  take  the  burlap  off 
Have  the  hole  deep  enough  so  that  the  top  of 
ball  IS  level  with  the  surface.     If  burlap  cannot 
be  cut  to  advantage,  spread  it  out  on  bottom  of 
hole  and  it  will  soon  rot.    Then  mix  the  soil  with 
leaf  mold  or  peat  moss.     Peat  is  best.     Be  sure 
to  get  the  soil  tamped  well,  especially  around 
the  bottom  of  the  ball.     Always  set  tree  straight 
even  if  the  ball  is  at  an  angle.     Water  well  dur- 
ing  first  season. 

edTtorial 

JN  the  forward  stride  of  ideas  on  nut  trees  and 
-■-  tree  crops  as  an  instrument  of  value  in  a  sus- 
tained land  use;  as  a  medium  whereby  the  land- 
owner, large  or  small,  can  increase  his  profits 
from  his  woodlot  or  his  farm,  and  in  the  variable 
fluctuation  of  interest  and  attempts  to  publicize 
the  thought,  several  nut  growing  magazines  were 
started  and  finally  failed  or  petered  out.  In  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  no  medium  for  ex- 
change of  thought  in  the  magazine  field. 

The  advent  of  a  nut  section  whereby  vital,  au- 
thentic and  entertaining  news  will  be  published 
in  Forest  Leaves  is  a  more  important  step  than 
one  would  casually  observe  it  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  promising  tree  crops  of  today 
is  the  blight  resistant  Chinese  chestnut.  Dr.  J. 
Russell  Smith,  the  godfather  of  conservation,  the 
godfather  of  tree  crops  in  America,  has  consented 
to  fire^  the  "shot  that  will  be  heard  around  the 
world"  by  giving  us  the  introductory  article  on 
chestnut  possibilities  in  America. 
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Hybrid  Chestnut  Farming 

Paper  given  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers^  Association^  Harrisburg. 

By  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 


T  AM  going  to  talk  about  chestnuts.  We  need 
-■-  to  have  in  this  country  a  very  large  selection 
of  new  crops — and  get  these  new  crops  on  trees 
rather  than  directly  from  the  soil. 

Agriculture  probably  started  from  people  sit- 
ting around  the  fire  eating  the  seeds  of  wild 
plants.  Seeds  dropped  and  eventually  new  plants 
came  up.  The  people  noticed  it  and  decided  to 
put  seeds  in  for  more  plants. 

From  seeds  planted  by  the  primitive  people  we 
come  to  agriculture  based  on  modern  science. 
Every  person  who  is  50  years  old  recalls  the 
pleasure  of  going  after  the  native  American  chest- 
nut. I  certainly  remember  since  near  my  Phila- 
delphia boarding  school  there  was  one  of  the  first 
chestnut  orchards  in  America. 

In  it  was  a  great  variety  of  chestnuts,  proba- 
bly the  greatest  variety  of  any  place  in  the  world 
— certainly  outside  of  the  Orient.  The  reason  of 
it  was — back  in  1790  one  of  the  original  du  Fonts 
brought  back  from  France  scions  from  European 
chestnuts.  They  got  loose  from  Mr.  du  Pont  here 
in  southeast  Pennsylvania.  I  know  that  in  Ches- 
ter Valley  there  were  a  dozen  or  two  varieties — 
trees  that  bore  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  They 
were  hybrids  of  European  and  native  American 
chestnuts.  I  am  sure  the  Paragon  had  that  ances- 
try. Certainly  they  were  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  yard  trees. 

There  has  been  almost  complete  destruction  of 
the  native  American  chestnut.  Sometimes  a  suck- 
er of  the  blighted  tree  will  grow  eight  feet  high 
and  then  be  killed  off.  Some  have  considerable 
vigor  and  live  and  put  out  sprouts.  The  oriental 
chestnuts  brought  the  blight  to  this  country — a 
Japanese  species,  Castanea  crenata,  and  a  Chi- 
nese, C.  mollissima.  The  first  record  of  the  Chi- 
nese chestnut  in  this  country  was  in  1904. 

The  Japanese  chestnut  came  earlier.  It  seems 
to  have  extreme  variation.  Some  of  the  nuts 
will  be  larger  than  a  walnut,  some  will  be  as 
small  as  the  American  chinquapin — 3,  4,  5,  or  6 
to  the  burr.  Some  will  bloom  all  summer.  Its 
extreme  productivity  and  variation  makes  it  most 
important  as  a  plant  breeder. 

The  Chinese  chestnut  is  so  blight-resistant  be- 
cause it  lived  with  the  blight  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. This  is  true,  also,  of  the  Japanese  chest- 
nut.    The  Chinese  seems  to  have  the  inside  track 
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at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  sure  it  will  have 
fifty  years  from  now.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a 
mighty  good  chestnut.  It  is  different  from  the 
Jap  in  that  there  isn't  so  much  variation  in  spe- 
cies.   The  nuts  aren't  so  big  but  the  tree  is  better. 

The  government  imported  a  good  many  ship- 
ments of  nuts  from  China  twenty-five  years  ago 
or  more  and  sent  them  far  and  wide  in  the  hands 
of  experimentors — from  Massachusetts  to  Geor- 
gia. By  this  means  thousands  of  trees  were  scat- 
tered around  that  we  might  get  a  better  nut.  Right 
now  we  have  Chinese  chestnuts  that  are  equal  to 
the  American. 

What  are  their  qualifications  for  a  yard  tree? 
They  won't  drop  leaves  all  summer  and  they 
won't  kill  grass!  I  say  this  because  a  silver  ma- 
ple fills  the  ground  full  of  roots  and  kills  the 
grass.  Mental  sterility  is  the  cause  of  people 
putting  silver  maple  trees  in  the  yard.  If  a  man 
wants  a  pretty  tree,  let  him  plant  a  Chinese  chest- 
nut— that  will  do  all  the  silver  maple  will  do  ex- 
cept kill  the  grass. 

The  chestnut  doesn't  kill  the  grass.  Instead  of 
picking  up  silver  maple  leaves,  we  pick  up  chest- 
nuts. 

Now,  I  want  to  jump  the  fence.  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  chestnut  as  a  commercial  venture. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  come  to  mind  when 
thinking  of  growing  the  chestnut  is  the  weevil. 
One  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  weevil  is  picking 
up  the  chestnuts  and  fumigating  them  with  car- 
bon bisulphide. 

Another  way  to  control  them  is  by  allowing 
chickens  to  run  underneath  the  trees.  They  eat 
the  grubs.  Use  chickens  to  police  the  chestnut 
trees! 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  have  an  inter- 
esting possibility  in  combining  a  chestnut  grove 
with  poultry  culture. 

Many  a  farmer's  wife  has  found  that  she  can- 
not raise  chickens  and  turkeys  together  success- 
fully. She  has  found  that  if  she  kept  the  turkeys 
away  from  the  chickens  they  missed  the  chicken 
infection.  I'd  like  to  see  someone  put  a  chestnut 
tree  in  a  turkey  pasture  to  see  if  they  won't  take 
care  of  these  weevils.  You  have  seen  them  pick- 
ing up  grasshoppers.  To  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested, I  will  furnish  the  chestnut  tree  if  he  will 
fence  in  the  land,  keep  turkeys  in  it  and  let  me 
know  what  happens. 
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We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the 
chestnut  in  the  light  of  the  food  value  it  carries. 
It  is  a  carbohydrate  food  as  valuable  as  corn. 
There  are  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  other 
areas  of  southern  Europe  where  the  chestnut  fits 
into  farm  economy  the  same  as  corn  does  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  through  mountain  areas  in  France 
and  Corsica,  such  as  we  have  in  our  Appalachi- 
ans, where  for  30  years  or  more  chestnut  orchards 
have  maintained  the  human  and  animal  life  of 
the  villages  with  which  they  were  connected.  The 
only  tilled  land  would  be  a  little  garden  patch 
along  the  stream. 

In  place  of  the  southern  corn  bread  the  south- 
ern European  has  chestnut  bread;  in  place  of 
corn  to  feed  the  animals,  he  uses  dried  chestnuts. 
Chestnut  meal  is  used  to  make  cakes  for  festive 
occasions. 

The  chestnut  leaves  furnish  bedding  for  the 
animals  instead  of  straw ;  dead  branches  from  the 
trees  furnish  firewood. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  amount 
of  chestnuts  per  acre  from  these  orchards  is  2,000 
lbs.,  while  corn  in  the  Soulh  averages  only  1,150 
lbs.  per  acre. 

Wliat  does  the  Corsican  do  with  his  chestnuts? 

Whole  families  are  brought  into  the  service  of 
harvesting  them.  The  nuts  are  carried  upon  the 
backs  of  donkeys  and  mules  into  the  village. 
Upon  the  slatted  floor  of  a  stone-dry-house  the 
nuts  are  spread  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 
From  a  slow  fire  in  the  basement,  smoke  and  heat 
rise  through  the  slatted  floor  to  dry  the  nuts  that 
are  spread  upon  it — much  in  the  manner  of  a 
smoke  house.  The  temperature  is  around  150". 
This  kills  all  worms  and  cures  the  nuts  so  that 
they  will  keep  as  well  as  any  grain.  They  sell 
at  ll/o  times  the  price  of  wheat  and  become  the 
main  food  supply  for  man  just  as  corn  is  in  the 
Carolinas. 

When  the  French  farms  are  rented,  the  agree- 
ments usually  contain  a  provision  similar  to  that 
tound  in  many  American  leases  with  regard  to 
corn,  the  French  provision  requiring  that  the 
chestnut  shall  be  fed  on  the  farm  so  that  the  land 
may  benefit  by  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  crop. 

By  tillmg  the  hilly  soil  unwisely  and  in  places 
Where  corn  farming  should  never  have  been  at- 
tempted, we  have  destroyed  an  alarming  part  of 
our  country.  If  the  American  Indian  had  de- 
stroyed  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  we  did,  how  much 
^^/^"lerica  would  we  have  left?     None! 

The  survey  made  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
^ervice  shows  that  50,000,000  acres  have  been 
destroyed   by    water    and    wind;    that    is,    made 
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worthless  for  agriculture.  If  we  have  destroyed 
50,000,000  acres  in  150  years,  what  do  you  think 
the  future  holds  for  us  at  this  rale? 

In  an  auto  trip  across  Europe  I  did  not  see  one 
gully  from  erosion.  Take  a  journey  in  United 
States  and  what  would  you  see?  Plow-cropping 
disturbs  the  surface  soil,  thunderstorms  cause  the 
soil  to  be  washed  away  rapidly  and  the  result  is 
gullies.  I  sometimes  wonder  that  the  United 
States  stays  on  the  map. 

I  asked  a  man  in  Corsica  how  long  chestnut 
agricuhure  had  been  going  on.  He  said,  "Oh,  a 
hundred  years,  five  hundred  years,  a  thousand 
years, — always."  Compare  that  to  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  resources. 

Chestnuts  were  introduced  into  Corsica  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  That  land  will 
raise  chestnuts  for  1800  years  more! 

The  trunk  of  the  old  Corsican  chestnut  goes  to 
the  tannin  factory  when  the  tree  dies.  As  the 
tree  approaches  old  age,  a  young  tree  is  planted 
as  near  to  the  old  one  as  possible.  The  younger 
tree  lives  a  stunted  life  for  ten,  fifteen,  perhaps 
for  twenty  years.  It  may  be  little  but  it  is  there. 
When  the  big  tree  is  taken  away,  the  young  tree 
has  a  chance  to  grow  and  soon  takes  the  place  of 
the  older  tree. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that 
the  chestnut  has  interesting  possibilities  for  hog 
food.  We  have  some  chestnuts  ripening  Septem- 
ber 1st.  With  a  succession  of  chestnuts  that  ripen 
at  later  dates  over  a  sixty-day  period,  we  will 
have  a  very  superior  hog  feed.  In  Virginia  they 
advertise  superior  hams  as  being  "peanut  fed." 
In  Spain  they  advertise  "chestnut  fed." 

We  have  said  the  Japanese  chestnut  is  coarser 
in  quality  than  the  Chinese.  But  the  nut  is  larg- 
er and  the  pig  is  not  so  particular.  The  same 
value  is  there.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  thai 
with  varieties  that  ripen  on  different  dates,  the 
pigs  can  pick  them  up  and  thus  they  will  provide 
feed  for  a  long  period. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
the  ches:nut  is  here  for  people  to  use*  and  holds 
infinite  possibilities  for  land  use.  A  mountain- 
side covered  with  chestnuts  might  last  a  thousand 
years  and  provide  many  times  the  value  if  we 
would  apply  the  gray  matter  to  that  culture  that 
we  have  to  o:her  forms  of  agriculture. 

GROWING  PAINS 

According  to  Harold  J.  Shepstone,  noted  wild- 
life authority,  the  ostrich  is  no  larger  than  a 
chicken  when  hatched.  Yet  for  the  first  fi\e  or 
six  months  of  its  career  it  springs  up  at  the  rate  of 
ten  to  twelve  inches  a  month. 
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The  Need  for  Private  For- 
estry in  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

vation  as  applied  to  its  natural  resources.  It 
has  trained  hundreds  of  technical  foresters  and 
has  produced  leaders  in  the  forestry  profession. 
The  State  provides  fire  control  for  all  of  its 
forest  area.  It  operates  fine  forest  nurseries  and 
has  developed  areas  for  public  recreation.  But 
has  it  taken  the  necessary  action  to  encourage 
timber  land  owners  to  handle  their  land  so  as 
to  produce  repeated  forest  crops?  The  State 
has  been  a  leader  in  other  lines  of  forestry  and 
it  should  be  the  leader  in  bringing  about  better 
forest  practices  on  the  lands  in  private  owner- 
ship. 

Public  acquisition  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  even  as  fire  control  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  both  help  in  securing 
future  crops.  What  is  needed  is  a  whole-hearted 
attack  on  the  problem  of  private  forestry  through 
cooperation  with  the  timberland  owners  and 
operators. 

The  Division  of  State  and  Private  Forestry 
The  Division  of  State  and  Private  Forestry  in 
the  Forest  Service  was  created  in  1936  to  assist 
the   states  through   cooperation.      In   Region    7, 
which  includes  fourteen  northeastern  states,  we 
have  our  Section  of  Private  Forestry  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  in  cooperation  with 
organized  state  agencies,  better  forest  practices 
on  all  types  of  state  and   private  forest  lands. 
One  project  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  in 
Pennsylvania  in  cooperation  with  the  Allegheny 
Forest   Experiment   Station    and   the   Armstrong 
Forest  Company  is  that  of  furnishing  specific  data 
regarding     pulp     wood     cutting     costs.       The 
Armstrong  Forest  Company  has  had  foresters  on 
the   project  for  some  time   doing  good   cutting 
work,  that  is  good  forest  practice,  but  they  wanted 
further  proof  to  present  to  the  directors  to  show 
the  best  type  of  cutting  on  the  40,000  acres  the 
company  owns.    An  experiment  was  set  up  to  see 
just  what  the  cost  was  to  cut  and  produce  wood 
from  trees  of  different  diameters.     It  was  found 
that  cutting  to  five  inches  in  diameter  on  stands 
of  20  or  25  cords  per  acre  was  causing  them  to 
lose  $3.00  an  acre  on  the  operation.    The  cost  of 
producing  wood  from  five-inch  trees  was  higher 
than  producing  the  same  amount  of  wood  from 
trees  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  up.     That  was 
a  case  where  we  were  able  to  work  with  one  of  the 
foresters  privately  employed   and   give  him  the 
necessary  information  to  convince  his  employers 
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that  his  forestry  work  is  being  carried  on  proper- 
ly- 

Today,  we  have  foresters  from  our  oflBce  work- 
ing with  one  of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forests  in  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
examining  a  12,000  acre  tract  of  timber  with  the 
idea  of  recommending  proper  forest  management 
to  the  owner.     Our  efforts  in  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  as  extensive  as  the  situation 
warrants,  owing  to  our  small  personnel  and  to  the 
lack  of  a  definite  organization  in  the  Bureau  of 
Forests  devoted  to  private  forestry.    Unless  some 
definite  steps  are  taken  to  educate  and  encourage 
private  timberland  owners  to  handle  their  forest 
lands  properly  and  how  and  when  to  market  their 
forest  products,  the  condition  of  our  timberlands 
may  become  increasingly  worse.  The  State  can  not 
aftord  to  let  one-half  of  its  forest  land  fail  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  its 
people.      A    renewed    interest    on    the    part    of 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
is  needed  to  handle  this  all  important  problem. 
Perhaps  a  division  devoted  to  this  activity  might 
give  the  right  impetus. 


The  Place  of  the  Community 
Forest  in  Conservation 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

Forest  Service  by  Professor  Nelson  C.  Brown  and 
Ernest  O.  Buhler,  show  that  1,567  community 
forests  have  been  established  in  34  states.  The 
area  in  these  forests  totals  about  3,000,000  acres 
and  170,000,000  trees  have  been  planted  on 
them.  Some  20  states  have  passed  specific  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  and  the  way  is  now  clear 
tor  organizations  such  as  yours  to  make  the  com- 
munity forest  a  powerful  factor  for  forest  conser- 
vation. The  momentum  of  this  movement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  67  new  community  forests 
were  established  in  1939  in  16  states  with  a  total 
of  10,800  acres  and  more  than  70,000  acres  were 
added  to  existing  town  forests. 

In  1913  the  Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park 
Association  procured  the  passage  by  the  general 
court  of  the  town  forest  act,  and  since  that  time 
the  creation  of  town  forests  has  had  a  regular 
place  on  its  work  program.  The  township,  rather 
than  the  county,  ranks  next  to  the  state,  in  politi- 
cal importance.  Hence,  the  township  is  the  unit 
with  which  we  must  work  in  forestry  matters. 

Although  the  Association  has  a  very  limited 
budget  and  only  a  part  of  its  time  can  be  de- 
voted to  this  work,  there  are  now  121  towns 
that  havf:  placed  land  under  the  town  forest  act. 
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By  such  action  they  receive  from  the  state  free 
trees  for  reforestation.     Besides,  there  are  about 
60  other  cities  and  towns  that  have  water  supply 
forests  which  have  not  been  placed  under  the  act. 
This  means  that  180  of  the  300  cities  and  towns 
having   forest    lands   suitable   for   this    purpose 
now  own   and   operate  forest   lands.     The   121 
regularly     constituted      town      forests     contain 
36,000  acres  on  which  have  been  planted  more 
than  6,000,000  trees.     If  we  include  the  recently 
acquired  watershed  of  the  Metropolitan   Water 
District,  which  serves  Boston  and  17  other  cities 
and  towns,  the  total  area  of  municipally-owned 
forests  in  Massachusetts  is  slightly  over  200,000 
acres.     This  figure  is  about  7  per  cent  of  our 
total  forest  area. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  establishing 
these  forests  varies  somewhat,  but  perhaps  the 
most  effective  method  is  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  town  committee  to  investigate 
the  subject  and  report  at  a  future  town  meet- 
mg       Ihese    committees    first    determine    what 
lands  suitable  for  forest  production  are  already 
owned  by  the  town.     Such  lands  usually  consist 
of  watershed  areas,  farms  used  or  formerly  used 
to  maintain  the  poor,  tax-title  lands  held  by  the 
town  or  areas  acquired  for  some  other  purposes, 
such  as  gravel  banks,  and  no  longer  used  fo^ 
that  purpose.    If  no  such  areas  are  available  the 
committee   may    call    for    gifts    of    land,    some 
ot  which  may  be  made  memorial  town  forests 
Occasionally  the  committee  recommends  the  pur- 
chase of  a  particular  forest  to  be  a  war  memorial. 
The  town  forest  may  consist  of  several  tracts 
variously   acquired.      About    one-fourth    of   the 
regular  town  forests  in  Massachusetts  are  water- 
sheds, anoAer  fourth  were  created  from  "poor 
farms     a  fifth  were  gifts  and  an  equal  number 
were  acquired  by  purchase.    The  rerllainder  were 

£  Its  puto^se^""^  "'^'"^"^  ^^""'-•^ 

up  an  official  investigating  committee,  the  cham- 

olher  ."""""^'■''^  '^°"'^"'*  '='"•''  8«rden  club  or 
clm.i  !i'  ,°''S''"'^«"°"  i«  persuaded  to  create  a 
the^^'r  ,"'.  *\P"'-P°^  and  its  findings  are 

W^  '°  *^  '°"'"  meeting, 

the  low  "'*'  •°*™  ^^*  ^°'*'^  '°  acquire  a  forest 
Sacedin'^r^'j'"".'"  management  shall  be 
thr.  .^  ^^".^^  °^  «  «?««'«•  committee.  In 
Water%  TVt^','^''  committee  must  be  the 
the  com,^f«  -^^^  r '""'[""  °^  *«  P«^«°"nel  of 
ment  M^  1  ?"'  '"  ""^  ^'^'^^^^^  "^  '^e  move- 
es'aln   K?I°V^T  ?^^  «"t''"«ia«tic  for  refor- 

fo  e  he'i,    f"^  '^^'""^^  knowledge  and  there- 
lore  the  state  forester  can  render  an  excellent  ser- 
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V  ce  by  making  working  plans  for  the  guidance 
ot  these  committees.  We  must  remember  that  our 
work  IS  only  half  done  when  the  town  votes  to 
establish  a  iorest  The  educational  process  must 
be  continuous.  Before  this  problem  is  solved  in 
this  country,  we  may  have  to  resort  to  the  system 
used  extensively  i„  Europe,  where  the  technical 
management  of  the  community  forest  is  in  the 
hands  ot  foresters  appointed  by  the  state. 

We  have  had  some  success  in  getting  school 
children,  boy  scouts  and  other  youth  and  civic 
groups  to  plant  trees  on  the  town  forests  and  we 
have   had   high   hopes   that   these   areas   would 
eventually    become   effective   demonstrations   of 
good  forest  management.     We  have  urged  the 
schools  to  use  the  town  forests  as  outdoor  bio- 
logical  laboratories  and  for  nature  study  gener- 
ally     Ihere  is  now  a  movement  towards  more 
teaching  of  conservation  in  the  public  schools 
which  we  believe  will  lead  to  greater  use  of  the 
town  forests  for  educational  purposes. 

Itiere  is  no  set  formula  by  which  the  com- 
munity  forest  can  be  created.  We  have  had  con- 
siderable success  in  procuring  official  action  by 
offering  to  plant  5,000  trees  free  of  charge  on  the 
torest  of  any  town  that  would  acquire  100  acres 

Z7^7  f  •"'T'";  ^"  "^'"«»y  planted 
tho  5,000  trees  for  each  of  46  towns.    Each  state 

and  m  fact,  each  community,  presents  a  different 
set  of  conditions.  Each  of  the  conservation  or- 
ganizations has  its  own  favorite  method  of  public 
education.  We  know  that  the  project  is  founded 
on  sound  economics  and  that  the  real  problem  is 
to  overcome  public  inertia.     But  there  are  no 

Z  vT\^^^  r  if^«  y^'  discovered,  to  ac- 
complish this  end  The  establishment  of  profit- 
able  town  forests,  like  every  other  form  of  human 
endeavor  that  leads  to  lasting  benefits,  calls  for 
hard  work  and  a  large  supply  of  patience. 

Last  month  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  your 
national  torest  and  several  of  your  state  forests 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  We  spent  sev- 
eral  days  in  that  pleasant  occupation,   tacking 
across  the  state  from  West  to  East,  and  I  felt  that 
1  had  seen  a  fair  cross-section  of  your  forests.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  prog- 
ress you  have  made  in  the  reclamation  work  on 
your  state    orests.     But,  outside  of  those  areas 
here   are   thousands   of   practically    idle   forest 
ands,  lying  on  the  very  borders  of  prosperous 
towns.     The  opportunity   for  the  establishment 
of   community    forests    in    this   state   seem    un-' 
limited,  just  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  eastern  states. 
1  know  of  no  other  state  where  a  body  such  as 
yours  has  been  organized  for  this  specific  pur- 
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pose  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  succeed  in  this 
undertaking  just  as  you  have  in  all  of  your 
forestry  endeavors. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  more  the  value  of  the 
town  forest  as  a  means  of  educating  the  public 
in  conservation.  It  is  one  step  towards  re-es- 
tablishing the  independence  and  self-sufficiency 
of  our  local  governments.  When  the  citizens  of 
our  towns  decide  to  solve  their  forestry  and  other 
problems  in  their  own  way  and  to  pay  the  bills 
without  government  aid,  they  will  have  recap- 
tured the  pioneer  spirit  that  made  this  a  great 
country.  The  town  forest  brings  responsibilities 
as  well  as  benefits  to  the  ordinary  citizen;  it 
creates  a  public  sentiment  for  conservation.  And, 
as  Lincoln  once  said:  "With  public  sentiment 
nothing  can  fail;  without  it  nothing  can  suc- 
ceed." 


Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

tion  was  called  to  order  at  10:10  A.  M.,  on  Fri- 
day, February  14,  at  which  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Chairman  of  thj 
Finance  Committee  were  read  and  approved.  The 
following  officers,  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  Council  members  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year: 


Honorary  President 

Samuel  L.  Smedley 
President 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas 
Honorary  Vice-Prf:sident 

Robert  S.  Conklin 
Vice-Presidents — 

Victor  Beede 

Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr. 

Reginald  D.  Forbes 

Wm.  S.  B.  McCaleb 

J.  Curtis  Platt 

Edward  C.  M.  Richards    E.  F.  Meyer 

Dr.  J.  R.  Schramm        Berks 

D/.  E.  E.  Wildman 

George   H.   Wirt 

Edward  Woolman 
Secretary — 

H.  Cleason  Mattoon 
Ass't  Secretary — 

M.  Claire  Meyers 
Treasurer — 

Roy  A.  Wright 
Executive  Board — 

E.  F.  Brouse 

Dr.  G.  A.  Dick 

Ralph  P.  Russell 

Philip  A.  Livingston 


Francis  R,  Taylor 
Edward  S.  Weyl 
County  Council   Members 
Allegheny — • 

A.  E.  Braun 

C.  F.  Chubb 

Ralph  E.  Flinn 

Dr.  O.  E.  Jennings 

Frank  J.  Lanahan 

J.  O.  Langguth 

John  M.  Phillips 
Armstrong 


Miss   Mary   Archer 
Rev.  Lee  M.  Erdman 
George  Baer  Hiester 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Nicolls 

Blair — 

Harry  F.  Beegle 

Bradford — 

Miss  M.  S.  Maurice 
Fisher  Welles,  Jr. 

Bucks — • 
Walter  Dietz 
Helen  H.  Ely 
Mrs.  Irvin  M.  James 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Jr. 


Cambria — 
D.  M.  Stackhouse 

Cameron — 
Josiah  Howard 

Carbon — 
A.  C.  Neumuller 
Harry  C.  Sauers,  Jr. 

Centre — 
Robert  C.  Auker 
W.  G.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Emerick 

Chester — 
Albert  L.  Baily,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Kay 
Mrs.  Paul  Lewis 
Robert  C.  Liggett 
J.  B.  Stoltzfus 
Curtin  Winsor 

Clarion — 
H.  M.  Amsler 
M.  M.  Kaufman 

Clearfield — 
W.  F.  Dague 

Cumberland — 
W.  Gard  Conklin 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Hatter 
Sherman   Jones 

Delaware — 

Prof.  Howard  K.  Henry 
Walter    M.   Jeffords 
Hardy  L.  Shirley 
Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith 
Dr.  J.  C.  Starbuck 
Grahame  Wood 

Dauphin — 

Miss  Mary  Cameron 
R.  Lynn  Emerick 
James  McCormick,  Jr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland 
W.  E.  Montgomery 
Edward  Stackpole,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Stamm 

Erie — 

Dorothea  Conrad 

Glow  G.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Arthur  Vicary 
Franklin — 

J.  A.  Aughanbaugh 

H.  H.  Chisman 

Theo.  W.  Wood 
Huntingdon — 

T.  Roy  Morton 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Taylor 
Indiana — 

D.  C.  Lefevre 

S.  J.  Sides 
Jefferson — 

G.  W.  Alexander 

W.  N.  Conrad 
Lackawanna — 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Belin 

Nicolai  H.  Hiller 

H.  C.  Reynolds 

Col.  L.  H.  Watres 
Lancaster — 

Miss  M.  M.  Jones 

Martin  M.  Harnish 

John  E.  Malone 
Lebanon — • 

William  C.  Freeman 
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Lehigh — 

Dr.  M.  J.  Backenstoe 
Mrs.  Elmer  J.  Faust 
Stanley  W.  Lutz 
H.  S.  Snyder 
Luzerne — • 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Atherton 
Cornelius  B.  Kunkle 
Stanley  Mesavage 
Samuel  D.  Warriner 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Young 
Lycoming — 

Henry  E.  Kirk 
Mercer — 

N.  G.  Brayer 
Mifflin — 

F.  W.  Culbertson 

F.  H.  Dutlinger 
Monroe — 

J.  A.  Seguine 

R.  W.  Stadden 
Montgomery — 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Barnes 

Mrs.  Curtis  Bok 

Fred  J.  Doolittle 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Wright 
Northampton — 

Mrs.  Quincy  Bent 

Prof  R.  W.  Hall 

W.  R.  Okeson 
Northumberland — 

Charles  Steele 

Mark  M.  Witmer 
Perry — 

George  M.  German 
Philadelphia — 

Samuel  N.  Baxter 

Jay  Gates 

John  Kremer 

J.  A.  McCurdy 

S.  P.  Wetherill      . 
Pike^ 

Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot 
Schuylkill — 

Samuel  L.  Kurtz 

J.  0.  Powell 
Somerset — • 

V.  M.  Bearer 

A.  A.  Dupre 
Sullivan — • 

A.  F.  Snyder 
Susquehanna — ■ 

Dr.  Fred  Brush 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Norris 
Union — 

David  Libby 

Raymond  B.  Winter 
Warren — • 

Warren  W.  Beaty 

R.  F.  Hemingway 
Westmoreland- 

F.  M.  Sloan 

Mrs.  C.   Hollingsworth 

Allan  Scaife 
York- 
Carey  E.  Etnier 

Joseph  B.  Gable 

Edward  P.  Kable 

C.  N.  Myers 

Forest  Leaves 


The  Profe4sioiCal  Forester 
and  the  Wpular  For- 
estry Organization 

A  popular  forestry  organization  is  a  hetero- 
geneous  mixture  of  the  special  hobby  groups. 
Many  of  them  have  but  a  latent  interest  in  for- 
estry, though  enthusiastic  about  related  subjects. 
Once  brought  in,  interest  in  forestry  may  be 
aroused. 

But  this  appeal  to  collateral  interests  should  not 
be  a  subterfuge.     Unless  the  organization  is  sin- 
cere  and   willing   to    follow    through    in    these 
specialized  activities,  it  cannot  hope  to  hold  these 
groups.    A  popular  forestry  organization,  if  it  is 
to  reflect   the   sentiment   of  the   public,   should 
draw  mto  it  representatives  of  these  many  inter- 
ests, but  having  done  so  it  should  number  among 
Its  membership  professional  foresters  who  will 
act  as  a  guide.     This  does  not  imply  that  there 
are  not  times  when  the  checkrein  should  be  held 
by  the  non-professional  groups.  The  professional 
forester  usually  should  not  dominate  the  policies 
or  direct  the  activities  of  the  association,  but  his 
viewpoint  should  be  represented  and  his  counsel 
should  be  sought  by  the  leaders  of  the  organiza- 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  popular  organization 
can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  professional  for- 
ester. Not  only  should  it  support  legislation  and 
policies,  both  State  and  Federal,  that  are  bene- 
hcial  to  forestry  but  it  should,  also,  strive  to 
mamtain  the  standards  of  the  profession,  by 
battling  political  coercion  and  manipulation. 

K.  fi!"  u ''  "^T  ^^^  popular  organization  may 
benefit  the  professional  forester.  As  an  instance! 
there  are  in  Pennsylvania  today  many  graduate 
fores  ers  without  jobs;  others  who  Llld  ule 
better  ones.  There  are,  also,  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations m  the  State  that  own  from  1,000  to 

rp;.^/''f  ^^  ^^''''  ^^"^-  "  '^^  forester  has 
received  adequate  training,  he  should  be  quali- 

such  1"",^'' n*?  '^'  "^^"fgement  of  one  or  more 
hislai.^    !?'"'•    ,"%^^"*«  ^o'^e  return  from 

urn  D  us^r  ^"'^  ^^'"bination  of  financial  re^ 

mum tl     '"^^"^^"^"^^  «^  the  stand  for  maxi- 
mum game  production. 

fes"ona^"r  ''"  '\^^'^''  owner  and  the  pro- 
sessional      forester      become      acquainted      than 


through  affiliation  with  a  popular  forestry  or- 
ganization More  than  that,  if  the  association  has 
a  publication,  it  can  be  a  means  through  which 
the  forester  can  reach  the  forest  owner?  convey- 
ing to  him,  through  a  popular  article,  his  knowl- 
edge  and  capabilities.  However,  the  forestry  or- 
ganization  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  em- 
ployment agency  by  the  forester,  but  as  a  medium 
through  which  he  can  ethically  publicize  his 
qualifications  The  initiative,  moreover,  must  be 
taken  by  the  forester. 

.J^^^IT^^^^""   a   young   physician,   having 
completed  his  internship,   looked  around  for  a 
place  to  open  an  office.     He  chose  a  town  in 
which  he  was  a  stranger.    Immediately,  he  joined 
some  of  the  local  organizations.     He,  also,  gave 
free  talks  to  the  boy  scouts  on  first  aid.     Today 
he  has  all  the  practice  he  can  handle.    The  men 
and  women  of  that  town   did  not  call   up  the 
American  Medical  Association  when  they  wanted 
a  doctor     They  turned  rather  to  the  one  they  had 
met  m  their  clubs,  the  one  their  sons  had  told 
them  about. 

The  professional  forester  is  faced  with  the 
same  problem.  He  must  become  acquainted  with 
those  who  might  need  his  services.  By  taking  an 
active  part  in  a  forestry  organization  which 
numbers  among  its  members  those  who  may  need 
his  services,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come  acquainted  and  to  sell  himself  in  an  ethical 
manner. 


NEW  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  TREES 
DISCOVERED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


March  -  April,     1941 


Mr.  George  B.  Sleesman,  Nursery  Inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Harrisburg,  re- 
ports finding  a  new  species  of  Asterolecanium,  a 
pit-making  scale  insect  which  attacks  several 
species  of  oaks.  He  reports  that  he  found  it 
particularly  prevalent  near  Honeybrook,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  both  red  and  white  oaks,  attacking 
o  der  wood  as  well  as  the  new  growth.  It  has, 
also  been  found  in  several  nurseries  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  as  well  as  on  private  estates. 

Ihis  new  pit-making  insect  is  smaller  than  As- 
terolecanium  variolosum,  the  European  golden 
oak  or  pit-making  scale,  it  is  more  deeply  im- 
bedded and  more  difficult  to  remove.  Specimens 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  Washington,  D.  C,  have  as  yet  been 
unnamed.     There  is  doubt  as  to  its  origin. 

Whether  this  insect  will  develop  into  a  serious 
enemy  of  oak  trees  remains  to  be  seen. 
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A  Tribute  to  George  H.  Wirt 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

been  sent  into  the  State  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
seemed  wise  to  bring  him  back  to  Harrisburg  as 
the  State  Forester.  By  that  time,  the  State  for- 
ests comprised  nearly  1,000,000  acres  and  it  was 
necessary  to  plfUi  and  supervise  the  general  forest 
activities  on  the  entire  acreage  from  the  central 
oflSce.  Moreover,  an  increasing  number  of  pri- 
vate forest  owners  were  asking  for  help  from  the 
Department.  He  continued  as  State  Forester  un- 
til 1915.  Forest  fire  protection  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  solved 
if  the  forests  were  to  survive  and  be  of  value  to 
the  Commonwealth.  On  September  1st  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Wirt  began  his  duties  as  Chief  Forest 
Fire  Warden,  an  office  he  has  held  continuously 
to  date.  With  the  cooperation  of  I.  C.  Williams, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  he  formulated 
the  1915  Forest  Protection  Code,  which  later  be- 
came law. 

Under  his  direction  the  fire  wardens  in  the 
State  have  been  built  into  an  efficient  fire  fight- 
ing organization,  numbering  as  high  as  4300 
men.  In  addition,  nearly  35,000  forest  fire 
fighters,  trained  and  equipped  to  assist  the  fire 
wardens,  are  under  his  direction.  A  complete 
system  of  forest  fire  towers  with  their  telephone 
systems  and  radio  equipment  has  been  developed 
during  the  last  25  years.  From  no  equipment  at 
all  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  the  organization  has 
been  so  improved  and  equipped  that  the  annual 
fire  loss  has  been  reduced  from  300,000  acres  to 
about  30,000  a  year.  This  protection  organiza- 
tion has  given  back  to  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth an  area  almost  equal  to  the  combined 
area  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  at  an  an- 
nual expenditure  considerably  less  than  the 
amount  set  up  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  other  foresters  as  the  minimum  sum  required 
for  adequate  forest  protection  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wirt  is  married  and  the  father  of  four 
children.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  the  Canadian  Forestry  As- 
sociation and  has  been  a  member  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  since  1900.  He  is 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Harrisburg  Area  Council. 

In  1928  he  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  from  Juniata  College.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  lectured  on  farm  and  for- 
estry at  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 
at  Ambler. 
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We  honor  George  H.  Wirt  for  his  knowledge 
of  forestry,  his  executive  ability,  loyalty  and 
unselfish,  untiring  work  that  Pennsylvania  may 
continue  a  leader  in  the  conservation  of  natur- 
al resources. 
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I    TURKISH    TREE    HAZEL 

I  Very   rare,   abundantly  hardy,   always   beautiful. 

1         GRiVFTED  WALNUTS  and  a  fine  line  of 
:  Other  stock. 

\  Send   for   Catalog 

j    SNYDER  BROS.,  Inc.,  Center  Point,  Iowa 

'•■  iiiiMMiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii* 


CHESTNUTS 

Bearing     Blight  -  Resistant 

Easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  strains 

Plant  in  tho  dooryard  for  Beauty  -  Profit  -  Shade  -  Nuts 
-  Fun.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
lis",  on  English  Walnuts,  Stabler  Black  Walnuts,  etc. 
Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  nut  trees  for  over  44  years. 

SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY       Box  F.  L.     SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


NUT  BEARING  TREES 

Since    1896    Jones'    Nurseries    have    been     ^ 
growing  Improved  varieties  of  nut  trees 
Descriptive  catalogue  free. 


J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 


Dept.    1441 


LANCASTER,    PA. 


Jf  JONIS 
NURSIRIIS 


MMT    TRFFS     ^^'iicn  you're  stumped  as  to  how  to  make 

your  farm  pay,  just  write  us  for  list  of 
dnd  '^"^  ^"d  ^''<)P  ^1*^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^0  use  Them. 

_Q._  PDODC    ^'^^^  ^^^^^  °^  experience  in  twenty  gives 
I  nbb  uKUr  O    us  a  good  baclcground  as  a  consultant. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

JOHN    W.    HERSHEY 
DOWNINGTOWN,   PA.  Box  65F 


PEDIGREED  SEEDLINGS 

Trees  grown  from  seed  collected 
from  white  and  burr  oaks  over 
300  years  old. 

Seedlings  from  12  io  25  inches 

12  Seedlings  9  2.00 

100  Seedlings  9.00 

1000  Seedlings  50.00 

POSTPAID  TO  THE  THIRD  ZONE 
ORDER  FROM 

PENNA.  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
1007  Commercial  Trusfr  Building, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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DOLLARS  AND  CONTINUOUS  EMPLOYMENT 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  Pennsylvania  (13,000,000  acres)  should  be  in  forests  Were 
this  acreage  of  growing  trees  properly  managed,  it  would  be  capable  of  producing  650  million 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  year— almost  enough  to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  Pennsylvanians. 

To  harvest  this  timber  and  convert  it  into  finished  products,  between  75,000  and  100  000 
men  would  be  needed.    This  would  add  $200,000,000  to  the  yearly  income  of  Pennsylvania. ' 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  is  striving.  To  that 
end  we  are  working  for  the  following : 

PROJECTS 

1.  MARKETING  SERVICE  FOR  PRIVATE  WOODLAND  OWNERS.  With  the  increase  in 
our  preparedness  program  the  demand  for  wood  products  has  been  stepped  up.  Unless  we  can 
show  the  private  woodland  owner  that  there  is  a  large  and  consistent  market  for  his  wood  products 
ho  will  be  mchned  to  cut  his  acreage  clean  in  order  to  cash  in  on  the  emergency  demand  The  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  should  provide  marketing  information.  A  list  of  all  wood-using  in- 
dustries m  the  State  together  with  the  kinds,  sizes  and  quality  of  wood  used,  should  be  assembled 
Price  ranges,  also,  should  be  published. 

2.  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  STATE  FORESTS.  During  the  past  few  months 
cutting  on  the  State  forest  lands  has  increased,  but  this  cutting  is  not  based  upon  a  broad  procram 
of  management.  Without  management  plans  such  cutting  may  do  more  harm  than  good 

3.  INCREASED  TREE  PLANTING  At  the  present  rate,  150  years  will  be  required  to  plant 
the  cut-over  and  burned-over  acreage  in  the  State.  ^ 

4.  PURCHASE  OF  THE  KITCHEN  CREEK  TRACT.  In  the  North  Mountain  area,  between 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Eagles  Mere,  there  is  a  tract  of  14,000  acres  which  is  ideal  as  a  multiple-use  for- 
^  It  is  a  fisherman  s  paradise,  a  hunter  s  delight  and  unique  in  its  recreational  possibilities.  About 
800  acres  still  contain  virgin  timber.  A  sawmill  is  starting  to  cut  this  tract.  Unless  the  State  acts 
soon  Its  value  will  be  gone. 

5.  COMMUNITY  FORESTS.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  leader  in 
conservation  and  in  preserving  forest  areas,  it  has  fallen  behind  many  other  states  in  developing 
county,  township  and  municipal  forests.  The  value  of  these  local  forests  for  recreation,  for  tim- 
Der  products  and  as  demonstrations  of  wise  forestry  practices  should  not  be  overlooked 

FORFSTS^iNn  IatpL?  l^^  ^®  ^^^^^  "^"^  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
rUKlLSlb  AND  WATERS.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  value  of  such  a  law.  Technically-trained 
employees  should  not  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  individuals  or  political  parties 

7.  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  CONTROL.  This  foreign  disease  is  gradually  spreading  over  Penn- 
sylvania.    In  the  last  two  years  it  has  killed  elms  in  eight  countief.     Unless  \he  Commonweal^ 

Moi  £r"  p"''  *1  ^'•'"'  g^'r""' f°°P""'^  '"  ^  «=°'«^«''«'J  PJ«»  «f  eradication  Z^- 
uw,uuu  elms  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  doomed. 

InduL^^^^^^^M^^/^^?  ^^  ™^  ^U^^^U  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  IS  responsible  for  advising  property  owners  in  the  identification  and  control  of  various  in- 
^ct  and  disease  enemies  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  grain  and  field  crops  This  seAce 
yerwr^'^ffi'-'^'^  and  di^ase  depredations  cost  Pennsylvanians  millions  of  do  I^^^^^^^^ 
year.    With  an  efficient  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  much  of  this  could  be  saved. 

TiSfo  ^^NNSYLVANiA  Forestry  Association 
1008  Commercial  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Fnr*»l^"^A^"''^'?^'"^  * ^^  ^  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 

forestry  Association.     Of  the  projects  discussed  above  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing  (Please  check) : 
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Managing  the  Small  Forest  Property 


DONALD  D.  STEVENSON 


Professor  of  Forest  Research,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


WTITH  increased  interest  these  days  in  the  or- 
^  ganization  of  forested  areas  for  sustained 
yield  and  especially  in  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity forests,  it  is  important  to  consider  how 
land  units  of  this  character  should  be  handled. 
I  am  referring  to  forests  which  have  already  an 
appreciable  volume  of  timber.  Management  of 
an  intensive  character  is  hardly  practicable  for 
forests  which  contain  only  young,  recently  cut 
over  stands. 

If  the  forest  is  to  be  managed  for  multiple  use, 
some  long-term  plan  of  operation  is  desirable  to 
msure  regulation  of  the  yield  and  the  proper  in- 
tegration  of  the   various   uses,    whether   timber 
and   wildlife   production,    recreation,   watershed 
protection  and  so  on.    It  is  always  well  to  realize 
that  the  various   uses   of  a   forest   need   not   be 
mutually  exclusive.     For  instance,  the  utilization 
ot  the  timber  under  sustained  yield  practices  will 
create  conditions  better  suited  to  maintain  higher 
wildlife   populations.      Small    bird    populations 
may  be  encouraged  by  various  types  of  cuttings. 
Ihus  the  value  of  the  forest  is  enhanced  for  na- 
ture lovers.     Woods  work  may  be  located  away 
trom  recreational  areas  in  order  not  to  disturb 
aesthetic  values.     In  all  these  interrelationships 
a   management    plan    guides    the    way    towards 
proper  use. 

^fV'^/u^^^'^'i  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
^tate  College  has  recently  drawn  up  a  manage- 
mem   plan   for   its   woodlands   emphasizing  §,e 

plan  has  been  m  operation  for  several  years  and 
contains  certain  features  which  it  is  felt  may  be 
oi  use  to  others  contemplating  intensive  forest 
management.  The  first  management  period  will 
vi^d  whir  y^^"  .f  ^'-.^^'i-h  the  plan  will  be  re- 
vised where  modifications  are  required. 

Ihe  woodlands  were  first  divided  into  twenty- 


two  compartments  of  an  average  size  of  twenty- 
one    acres.     Compartment    boundaries    are   sup- 
posed to  be  permanent  and  will  only  be  changed 
if   absolutely   necessary.      A   compartment   may 
contain  stands  of  various  age  classes,  plantations, 
old  fields  to  be  reforested  and  so  on.    The  stands 
within   the  compartment   are   mapped   but  their 
boundaries   are  not   supposed  to   remain    fixed. 
iNext  came  the  application  of  the  so-called  "con- 
tinuous inventory"  system  of  forest  management 
through  which  the  volume,  yield,  and  increment 
of  the  woodland  may  be  controlled.     This  in- 
volved the  taking  of  a  first  inventory  by  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  cruise  of  all  stands  containing 
any  considerable  volume  of  timber.     After  pre- 
paring local  volume  tables,  the  data  from  the  in- 
ventory were  grouped  into  three  larger  diameter 
classes  in  order  to  evaluate  the  present  condition 
of   the    various   stands.      The    chosen    diameter 
groups  ranged  from  7  to  13,  13  to  21,  and  21 
mches  and  over.    Cubic  and  board  foot  volumes 
were  computed  for  these  different  groups.    In  the 
College  woodlands,  52  per  cent  of  the  volume 
was  found  to  be  in  small  timber,  40  per  cent  in 
medium  timber  and  8  per  cent  in  large  timber. 
A  division  of  this  kind  gives  the  forest  man- 
ager an  opportunity  to  determine  the  objective 
of  his  management.    Since  he  will  desire  to  build 
up  his  growing  stock  and  establish  a  forest  which 
will   utilize   the  site  to   its  fullest  capacity,  he 
looks  towards  a  "normal"  forest.  After  compar- 
ing certain  yield  table  data  for  normal  volume 
for  the  oak-pine  type  with  data  taken  from  an 
uneven-aged  virgin  forest,  it  was  decided  to  work 
for  a  distribution  of  45  per  cent  small  timber, 
40  per  cent  medium  timber,   and   15   per  cent 
large  timber   in  the   College   woodlands.     This 
was  on  the  basis  of  a   volume  of  1,800  cubic 
feet  per  acre  as  the  normal  volume  as  contrasted 


with  a  volume  of  1,342  cubic  feet  for  the  actual 
volume.  Measurements  on  permanent  sample 
plots  previously  established  gave  the  annual 
growth  of  the  woodlands  as  39  cubic  feet  or  225 
board  feet  per  acre.  Since  the  actual  volume  of 
the  woodlands  is  far  below  normal,  it  was  de- 
cided to  cut  only  about  25  cubic  feet  per  acre  in 
trees  7  inches  in  diameter  and  over  per  acre  per 
year  during  the  first  six-year  period  of  manage- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  marking,  the  diameters  of  all 
cut  trees  are  tallied  and  form  what  is  called  the 
"felling  record."  The  total  volume  of  timber 
removed  during  the  six-year  management  period 
will  thus  be  easily  calculated.  The  felling  record 
is  also  used  in  determining  the  increment  of  the 
forest.  A  second  inventory  after  six  years  minus 
the  first  inventory  plus  the  trees  removed  dur- 
ing the  period  will  give  us  the  volume  growth 
for  the  period.  The  taking  of  the  felling  record 
may  appear  to  entail  a  good  deal  of  extra  work. 
Actually,  in  marking  a  stand  for  a  cutting,  it  is 
comparatively  simple  to  caliper  the  trees  and 
enter  their  diameters  in  a  field  notebook  at  the 
same  time.     At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  field 


notes  are  entered  in  a  control  book,  separately 
for  each  stand  and  compartment. 

Four  kinds  of  products  have  been  marketed 
from  the  College  woodlands  during  the  past  two 
years,  saw  timber,  mine  props,  pulpwood,  and 
fuelwood.     A  high  percentage  of  defect  in  the 
older  stands  makes  it  necessary  to  turn  much  of 
the  larger  sized  material  into  cordwood.     The 
production  of  higher  quality  timber  is  one  of  the 
goals   of  management   for   the   future.      But   at 
present  there  is  a  good  local  market  for  fuel- 
wood,  and  pulpwood  is  sold  to  a  mill  27  miles 
distant.     On  small  operations  in  this  area  it  is 
easier  to  find  a  market  for  timber  as  mine  props 
than  for  saw  logs.    Large  sized  props  are  hauled 
to  the  anthracite  coal  fields.     Props  are  sold  by 
the  ton.     Prices  for  oak  props  at  the  skidway 
compare  favorably  with  saw  log  prices  as  offered 
by  local  portable  mills.     A  very  close  study  of 
income  and  expeditures  is  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  woodlands  management 
plan.     It  is  expected  that  this  will  yield  useful 
information  in  the  utilization  field  in  a  few  years. 
In  addition  to  natural  stands  of  the  oak-pine 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Proposed  Federal  Forest  Practices  Act 


By  ROBERT  MOORE 


Timber  and  fuel  wood  from  an  improvement  cutting  in  the  college  woodland. 


Two 


Forest  Leaves 


r\N  Thursday,  March  6,  1941,  Representative 
"  Walter  M.  Pierce  of  Oregon,  a  former 
Governor  of  that  state,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  two  bills,  H.  R.  3849,  and 
H.  R.  3850  both  bills  bearing  the  title,  "The 
Forest  Practices  Act."  The  Bills  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  which 
Congressman  Hampton  Fulmer  of  South  Carolina 
is  Chairman. 

^^  The  purpose  of  the  bills  is  stated  in  the  titles, 
"To  provide  for  the  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  forest  lands."     Other  purposes  are  mentioned 
and  there  is  even  a  bow  in  the  direction  of  na- 
tional defense,  but  the  basic  purpose  is  the  regu- 
lation of  all  timber  cutting.    These  two  bills  do 
not  complement  or  supplement  each  other  in  any 
way.     Each    is    an   expression    of   a    particular 
theory  of  government  held  by  elements  that  are 
at  times  m  conflict  but  that  seek  to  attain  the 
same  objective  by  different  means.     H.  R.  3849 
provides  for  strict  regulation  of  timber  cutting 
by  a  Federal  agency.     H.  R.  3850  provides  for 
strict  regulation  of  timber  cutting  on  standards 
satisfactory  to  the  Federal  government  either  by 
the  states  m  cooperation  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or,  under  certain  conditions  by  the  Federal 
government  directly.    A  period  of  three  years  i^ 
given  in  which  the  states  may  either  secure  the 
approval  by  the  Federal  government  of  a  plan  of 
control   satisfactory  to   the  Federal   government 

H  R  00]!!"^  ^^'•*«^"  requirements  set  forth  in 
n.  K.  ^850,  or  request  direct  Federal  control, 
''ailing  either  of  these  alternatives  the  Federal 
government  may  at  the  end  of  the  three-vear 
period  impose  Federal  regulation.  In  both  bills 
ifte  final  administrative  authority  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Since  the  bills  are  identical  ex- 
cept lor  the  provisions  and  changes  made  neces- 
»7.^j^J^  variations  in  administration  men- 
tioned above,  a  discussion  of  H.  R.  3849  will 

IpIT/''  """^  the  characteristics  of  the  proposed 
^^lation  as  all  the  powers  granted  by  one  bill 
seem  to  be  granted  by  the  other. 

memK./  \^«*'«"«'  f^>-^*try  Board  of  twelve 
Zn^  I  ,  V^  ^^Pr«««nt  various  interested 
parties.     Local  Boards  are  also  to  be  appointed. 
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Members  of  the  National  Board  are  to  serve  five- 
year  terms  while  local  Board  members  are  ap- 
pointed for  three  years.  Overlapping  terms  are 
characteristic  of  all  boards  and  are  provided  for 
m  the  original  appointments.  The  Boards  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  as  he 
alone  is  to  furnish  legal,  clerical,  stenographic 
and    other  assistance." 

The    bill    provides    that    the    Secretary    shall 
classify  all  privately  owned  lands  as  either  forest 
or   non-forest   land.     Actual   forest   lands   may, 
under  some  conditions,   be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  later  reclassified  and 
included.    The  Secretary  is  to  establish  Admini- 
strative  Areas  each  with  an  Administrator  and 
Area  (local)  Advisory  Board.   The  Area  Admin- 
istrator  shall  establish  Rules  of  Forest  Practice 
with  the  advice  of  the  Area  Board  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary.     The  Board  need  not 
approve  of  the  Rules  and  they  may  be  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  Board.    The  Rules  shall  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  feasible  for  all  administrative 
areas  or  homogeneous  forest  regions.     General 
standards  to  be  followed  in  formulating  the  For- 
est   Practice    Rules    are    laid    down.      Working 
plans  for  individual  areas  may  be  submitted  and 
if   approved,    after   hearings    by   the    Secretary, 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  applicable  Rules  of 
Forest  Practice. 

To  enforce  the  Rules  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Area  Administrator  are  given  the  authority 
to   subpoena   witnesses   and   records.     They,   or 
their  representatives,  may  go  on  the  lands  and 
examine    them.      They    may    also    examine   the 
records  and  copy  such,  of  them  as  they  may  de- 
sire.    Records  must   be   kept   in   the  form   pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary.     If  a 
timber  owner  is  dissatisfied  with  an  order  of  an 
Area  Administrator  he  may  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary.    The  Secretary  may,  presumably,  examine 
a  property;  find  that  violations  of  the  Rules  are 
occuring;  issue  a  complaint;  hear  the  case  him- 
self; offer  the  testimony  himself;  issue  findings 
of  fact  and  a  cease  and  desist  order.    The  latter 
is  binding  on  the  owner  who  may  appeal  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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with  a  volume  of  1,342  cubic  feet  for  the  actual 
volume.  Measurements  on  permanent  sample 
plots  previously  established  gave  the  annual 
growth  of  the  woodlands  as  39  cubic  feet  or  225 
board  feet  per  acre.  Since  the  actual  volume  of 
the  woodlands  is  far  below  normal,  it  was  de- 
cided to  cut  only  about  25  cubic  feet  per  acre  in 
trees  7  inches  in  diameter  and  over  per  acre  per 
year  during  the  first  six-year  period  of  manage- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  marking,  the  diameters  of  all 
cut  trees  are  tallied  and  form  what  is  called  the 
"felling  record."  The  total  volume  of  timber 
removed  during  the  six-year  management  period 
will  thus  be  easily  calculated.  The  felling  record 
is  also  used  in  determining  the  increment  of  the 
forest.  A  second  inventory  after  six  years  minus 
the  first  inventory  plus  the  trees  removed  dur- 
ing the  period  will  give  us  the  volume  growth 
for  the  period.  The  taking  of  the  felling  record 
may  appear  to  entail  a  good  deal  of  extra  work. 
Actually,  in  marking  a  stand  for  a  cutting,  it  is 
comparatively  simple  to  caliper  the  trees  and 
enter  their  diameters  in  a  field  notebook  at  the 
same  time.     At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  field 


notes  are  entered  in  a  control  book,  separately 
for  each  stand  and  compartment. 

Four  kinds  of  products  have  been  marketed 
from  the  College  woodlands  during  the  past  two 
years,  saw  timber,  mine  props,  pulpwood,  and 
fuelwood.     A  high  percentage  of  defect  in  the 
older  stands  makes  it  necessary  to  turn  much  of 
the  larger  sized  material   into  cordwood.     The 
production  of  higher  quality  timber  is  one  of  the 
goals   of   management   for   the    future.      But    at 
present   there  is  a  good   local  market  for  fuel- 
wood,  and  pulpwood  is  sold  to  a  mill  27  miles 
distant.     On  small  operations  in  this  area  it  is 
easier  to  find  a  market  for  timber  as  mine  props 
than  for  saw  logs.    Large  sized  props  are  hauled 
to  the  anthracite  coal  fields.     Props  are  sold  by 
the  ton.     Prices  for  oak   props  at  the  skidway 
compare  favorably  with  saw  log  prices  as  offered 
by  local  portable  mills.     A  very  close  study  of 
income  and  expeditures  is  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  woodlands  management 
plan.     It  is  expected  that  this  will  yield  useful 
information  in  the  utilization  field  in  a  few  years. 
In  addition  to  natural  stands  of  the  oak-pine 
(Continued  on  Page  181 


Timber  and  fuel  wood  from  an  improvement  cutting  in  the  college  woodland. 
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The  Proposed  Federal  Forest  Practices  Act 


By  ROBERT  MOORE 


Two 


Forest  Leaves 


r\N  Thursday,  March  6,  1941,  Representative 
^  Walter  M.  Pierce  of  Oregon,  a  former 
Governor  of  that  state,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  two  bills,  H.  R.  3849,  and 
H.  R.  3850  both  bills  bearing  the  title,  "The 
Forest  Practices  Act."  The  Bills  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  which 
Congressman  Hampton  Fulmer  of  South  Carolina 
is  Chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  bills  is  stated  in  the  titles, 
"To  provide  for  the  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  forest  lands."     Other  purposes  are  mentioned 
and  there  is  even  a  bow  in  the  direction  of  na- 
tional defense,  but  the  basic  purpose  is  the  regu- 
lation of  all  timber  cutting.     These  two  bills  do 
not  complement  or  supplement  each  other  in  any 
way.      Each    is    an    expression    of   a    particular 
theory  of  government  held  by  elements  that  are 
at  times  in  conflict  but  that  seek  to  attain  the 
same  objective  by  different  means.     H.  R.  3849 
provides  for  strict  regulation  of  timber  cutting 
by  a  Federal  agency.     H.  R.  3850  provides  for 
strict  regulation  of  timber  cutting  on  standards 
satisfactory  to  the  Federal  government  either  by 
the  states  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or,  under  certain  conditions  by  the  Federal 
government  directly.     A  period  of  three  years  i^ 
given  in  which  the  states  may  either  secure  the 
approval  by  the  Federal  government  of  a  plan  of 
'''''\^'f.^^}}^^^^^ory  to   the   Federal   government 

H    R    Qoc  "^  ^^''^^*"   requirements  set  forth  in 
«.  K.  3850,   or  request   direct   Federal  control, 
bailing  either  of  these  alternatives  the   Federal 
government   may   at   the  end   of   the   three-vear 
period  impose  Federal  regulation.     In  both  bills 
Ta     .    administrative  authority  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.     Since  the  bills  are  identical  ex- 
cept tor  the  provisions  and  changes  made  neces- 
sary by   the  variations   in    administration    men- 
tioned  above,  a  discussion  of  H.   R.  3849  will 
suttice  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  proposed 
^gislation  as  all  the  powers  granted  by  one  bill 
seem  to  be  granted  by  the  other. 
The  proposed   law  provides  for  the  appoint- 

mZC  '  u^"'^^""'  ^^""'"'''y  «««rd  «^  twelve 
TrH^'S  ,1l^y  represent  various  interested 
parties.     Local  Boards  are  also  to  be  appointed. 
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Members  of  the  National  Board  are  to  serve  five- 
year  terms  while  local  Board  members  are  ap- 
pointed for  three  years.  Overlapping  terms  are 
characteristic  of  all  boards  and  are  provided  for 
in  the  original  appointments.  The  Boards  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  as  he 
alone  is  to  furnish  legal,  clerical,  stenographic 
and  "other  assistance." 

The    bill    provides    that    the    Secretary    shall 
classify  all  privately  owned  lands  as  either  forest 
or   non-forest   land.      Actual    forest    lands   may, 
under   some  conditions,   be  exempted   from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  later  reclassified  and 
included.    The  Secretary  is  to  establish  Admini- 
strative Areas  each  with  an  Administrator  and 
Area  (local)  Advisory  Board.   The  Area  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  Rules  of  Forest  Practice 
with  the  advice  of  the  Area  Board  and  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  Secretary.     The  Board  need  not 
approve  of  the  Rules  and  they  may  be  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  Board.    The  Rules  shall  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  feasible  for  all  administrative 
areas  or  homogeneous  forest   regions.     General 
standards  to  be  followed  in  formulating  the  For- 
est   Practice    Rules    are    laid    down.      Working 
plans  for  individual  areas  may  be  submitted  and 
if    approved,    after   hearings    by    the    Secretary, 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  applicable  Rules  of 
Forest  Practice. 

To  enforce  the  Rules  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Area  Administrator  are  given  the  authority 
to   subpoena   witnesses   and   records.     They,   or 
their  representatives,  may  go  on  the  lands  and 
examine    them.      They    may    also    examine    the 
records  and  copy  such  of  them  as  they  may  de- 
sire.    Records  must  be   kept   in   the   form   pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary.     If  a 
timber  owner  is  dissatisfied  with  an  order  of  an 
Area  Administrator  he  may  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary.    The  Secretary  may,  presumably,  examine 
a  property;  find  that  violations  of  the  Rules  are 
occuring;  issue  a  complaint;  hear  the  case  him- 
self; offer  the  testimony  himself;  issue  findings 
of  fact  and  a  cease  and  desist  order.    The  latter 
is  binding  on  the  owner  who  may  appeal  to  the 
(Continued  <m  Page  18) 
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STEWARDS  —  FAITHFUL  AJSD 
OTHERWISE 

Tj^EW  forest  landowners  who  suffered  from  the 
-■-  devastating  fires  which  swept  through  por- 
tions of  Penn's  Woods  this  spring  are  more 
worthy  of  sympathy  than  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Coal  Company  of  Lansford,  Pennsylvania. 

Practically  complete  destruction  of  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Plantations,  made  on 
Broad  Mountain  lands  of  this  Company  during 
Arbor  Day,  1932,  is  heart-breaking  alike  to  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Company  and  the  young- 
sters from  nine  neighboring  high  schools — now 
men  and  women — who  planted  the  trees.  On  the 
day  this  plantation  burned,  the  company,  also, 
lost  a  younger  plantation,  less  well-known,  and 
saw  crown  fires  race  through  several  hundred 
acres  of  its  fine  young  second-growth.  A.  C. 
NeumuUer,  under  whose  direction  the  plantations 
were  made,  and  whose  careful  plans  for  fire 
protection  have  long  kept  fires  on  company  land 
to  small  proportions,  was  on  the  job  with  his  men 
that  day,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  anthracite  region,  where  these  fires  oc- 
curred, has  as  bad  a  reputation  for  fires  as  any 
like  area  in  the  Northeast.  All  the  more  honor 
should  go,  therefore,  to  a  corporate  landowner 
that  has  had  faith  in  the  growth  capacity  of  its 
woods,  and  in  the  good  will  of  its  employees  and 
neighbors,  to  put  up  a  stout  fight  against  fires.  It 
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still  has  many  thousand  acres  of  unburned — or  at 
least  not  recently  burned  —  forest.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  takes  its  collective  hat 
off  to  Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Company  and  Carl 
Neumuller! 

We  also  take  off  our  hat  to  the  Susquehanna 
Collieries  Company,  which  for  a  shorter  period 
has  waged  a  long-headed  fight  against  fires  and 
in  favor  of  forests.  Note  that  both  these  land- 
owners have  stressed  the  positive,  not  just  the 
negative,  side  of  forestry.  They  have  not  preached 
"Do  not  set  fires"  half  so  much  as  "Let's  have 
more  trees."  (They  remind  us  of  the  campaign- 
ers for  War  Bond  purchases  in  1917  in  humbler 
communities  of  the  South.  They  changed  the 
slogan,  "Give  until  it  hurts,"  to  "Give  until  you 
feel  good,"  —  and  got  results!  )  By  respecting 
their  own  property,  and  working  hard  to  protect 
and  develop  it,  they  engendered  respect  for  it  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  own  communities. 

The  Association  only  wishes  that  it  might  say 
as  much  for  other  large  forest  landowners  among 
the  anthracite  coal  companies.  Few  in  late  years 
have  taken  their  stewardship  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  faith  and  faithfulness.  One 
of  the  largest  companies  jettisoned  a  forestry  de- 
partment of  long  standing  at  the  very  time,  it  is 
said,  when  it  was  the  only  department  making 
any  money. 

Trees  still  grow  in  spite  of  man-made  de- 
pressions, and  good  will  is  not  necessarily  ex- 
pensive to  cultivate.  Coal  cannot  be  mined  with- 
out stark  disturbance  of  the  earth's  surface,  but 
a  few  trees  planted  here  and  there  can  screen 
much  ugliness,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  allow- 
ing fires  in  company  woods  to  produce  more 
drabness.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  coal  companies 
really  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  make 
forestry  pa/y,  A  combination  of  good  timber- 
producing  soils  with  a  steady  demand  for  forest 
products  right  in  the  same  valley  is  hard  to  beat. 
Added  to  that  is  a  negligible  investment  in  "Sur- 
face," where  trees  grow  over  the  actual  coal 
measures  and  rarely  figured  in  the  total  purchase 
price. 

The  talent  of  silver  is  there.  But  it  should  not 
remain  wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  buried  in  the 
earth. 


Fifty- Five  Years  of  Conservation 


There  are  more  than  400  lakes  and  ponds  in 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  north- 
eastern counties.  Wayne  county  has  112,  Sus- 
quehanna county  77,  Pike  county  56,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Luzerne  counties  about  40  each  and 
Monroe  county  27. 
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ALTHOUGH  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1886,  it  was  not 
until  September,  1889,  that  a  charter  was  granted 
the  Association.  On  the  16th  of  that  month,  W. 
W.  Montgomery,  R.  Francis  Wood  and  Charles  E. 
Pancoast  appeared  before  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  represent- 
ing the  subscribers  to  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
and  were  granted  the  charter. 

At  that  time  the  officers  of  the  Association 
were:  President,  Burnet  Landreth,  Bristol;  First 
Vice-President,  John  Birkinbine,  Philadelphia; 
Secretary,  Mary  S.  Lundy,  Philadelphia;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  E.  Pancoast,  Philadelphia.  In  addi- 
tion the  following  names  appear  on  the  charter: 
Maria  M.  Coxe,  Philadelphia;  John  P.  Lundy, 
Philadelphia;  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  West 
Chester;  Henry  C.  Mercer,  Doylestown;  John  T. 
Rothrock,  West  Chester;  Stuart  Wyeth,  West- 
town;  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  M.  D.,  Elwyn;  Wm.  W. 
Montgomery,  Radnor;  Charles  G.  Ogden,  Swarth- 
more;  James  M.  Anders,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia; 
Henry  Fisher,  M.  D.,  Jenkintown;  Sarah  S.  Rex, 
Norristown;  R.  Francis  Wood,  Merion;  Charles 
C.  Binney,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Budd,  Philadel- 
phia; George  M.  Coates,  Philadelphia;  J.  Rod- 
man Paul,  Philadelphia;  Harford  W.  H.  Powell, 
Philadelphia;  W.  Wharton  Smith,  Philadelphia, 
and  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia. 

With  the  passing  of  J.  Rodman  Paul  there  re- 
mains but  Herbert  Welsh  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Welsh  a  conservationist, 
publicist,  humanitarian  and  artist  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  December  4,  1851.  He  received 
an  A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  L.L.D.  from  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  following  which  he  studied  art  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Atelier  of  Bonnat  in  Paris. 
As  an  artist,  Mr.  Welsh  ranks  high  for  his  por- 
traits and  landscapes  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

Possessed  of  a  keen  mind,  Mr.  Welsh  is  elo- 
quent and  forceful  with  pen  and  tongue.  He  is 
uncompromising  in  dealing  with  injustice  and  is 
noted  for  his  denunciation  of  political  corruption 
and  injustices  done  to  minorities. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Welsh  an  organizer  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  but  from 
1892  to  1901  he  was  Vice-President. 

In  1882  he  organized  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation, serving  as  its  President  for  eleven  years 
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and  Corresponding  Secretary  for  thirty-four 
years.  He  has,  also,  been  President  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  a  member  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  and  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
"City  and  State,"  a  weekly  paper  published  from 
1895  to  1904.  He  has  advocated  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  all  international  disputes  by  arbitration 
and  an  ultimate  universal  peace  policy. 

His  interest  in  conservation  was  not  confined 
to  Pennsylvania,  since  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
preservation  and  purchase  of  forests  on  Sunapee 
Mountain,  New  Hampshire,  which  are  now  a 
public  park  of  700  acres.  During  his  younger 
years  one  of  his  principal  hobbies  was  pedestrian- 
ism.  At  least  a  dozen  limes  he  has  hiked  from 
Philadelphia  to  Sunapee  Mountain,  a  distance  of 
over  300  miles. 

We  honor  Mr.  Welsh  for  his  vision  and  public- 
spiritedness.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  many  of 
the  movements  that  have  greatly  benefited  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
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Rural  Billboards  and  Rural  Beaut 


J 


By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 


TPWO  approaches  are  being  made  to  the  prob- 
lems of  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of 
rural  Pennsylvania  and  reducing  traffic  hazards. 
One  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council  and  numerous  cooperating  organizations, 
mcludmg  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
proposes  Slate  highway  zoning  through  the  en- 
actment of  the  Bettman  Highway  Zoning  Bill,  in- 

Is^H  R   7?/  Vu'Tf/"'''*"'  "^  *«  Legislature 
as  H.  R.  711.    This  bill  would  establish  highway 

pro  ective  areas  along  State  highways,  of  variable 

widths,  depending  upon  local  conditions,  with  a 

suggested  maximum  width  of  1,000  feet  from  the 

center  of  the  highway.    A  State  Highway  Zoning 

Commission  would  be  established  which,  within 

certain  defined  limitations,  would  regulate  within 

the  protective  areas  the  location,  height  and  size 

,  M-  u  u^^f."*^  °*"  structures,  and  would 
establish  building  and  use  set  back  lines,  and 
would  fix  or  approve  the  number,  location,  grade 
and  design  of  access  roads.  There  is  proper 
provision  for  avoidance  of  unnecessary  hardship, 
for  public  hearings,  for  appeal,  for  amendment 
and  tor  enforcement. 

ki^''''^"''l  '«S'*'?*'°n  need  not  eliminate  any 
billboards,  but  rather  would  require  their  re- 
location   in   business   and    industrial    areas,    an 


active  lobby  by  billboard  interests  has  attempted 
to  convince  farmers  and  labor  that  this  billi, 
inimical  to  their  interests.     In  this  way    U    , 
hoped  sufficient  opposition  may  be  stirred  un  to 
defeat  the  measure.     The  bill  as  now  ame/ded 
IS  meritorious  and  would  harm  no  individual  o 
industry  m  Pennsylvania.     Instead,  the  effec    o 
te  enactment  would  be  to  aid  considerably  i„ 
increasing  the  tourist  industry  which  brings  un 
ward  of  $400,000,000  to  the  State  annually!    ^' 

Pennsylvania's    Cooperative   Roadside    Improve- 

ment  Program 

The  second  approach  hopes  to  attain  the  same 
DaL  '^  k'^T'  '^''"P^^^tive  educational  cam' 
sf  f  PI       •  '^!P«''«'nent  of  Commerce  and  the 
State  Planning  Board  have  initiated  and  are  now 
actually  promoting  a  program  for  immedtateTm 
provement  of  roadside  conditions  along  the  mo" 
heavrly  travel  led  highways  through  sclnic  a"  a 
n  Pennsylvania.     The  objective  of  the  program 
IS  lie  elimination  of  advertising  signs  along  the 
highways  through  the  scenic  arLs,\y  voluntary 
cooperation  of  all  highway  sign  owi^rs  and  by 
other  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in 
such  an  improvement  program 

Representatives  of  the   Pennsylvania  Depart-  ' 


ment  of  Commerce,  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Associated  Pe- 
troleum Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotels  Association,  American  Highway 
Sign  Association,  State  Planning  Board,  Pennsyl- 
vania Motor  Police,  the  Sign  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside  Coun- 
cil have  been  formed  into  a  Cooperative  Road- 
side Improvement  Committee,  which  is  selecting 
outstanding  scenic  areas  traversed  by  heavily 
travelled  highways.  These  areas  are  studied  with 
particular  reference  to  signs  or  structures  which 
may  interfere  with  views  of  natural  beauty.  Be- 
cause progress  has  been  made  in  the  twenty  areas 
already  selected  in  having  outdoor  advertising 
signs  removed,  it  is,  also,  hoped  to  secure  the 
voluntary  removal  of  independent  and  non-asso- 
ciation advertising  on  barns  and  other  structures. 

The  areas  so  selected  are  to  be  designated  at 
either  end  by  small   attractive  markers. 

To  give  proper  force  to  this  program,  local 
committees  are  being  established  on  which  are 
represented  all  groups  having  an  interest  in  road- 
side control  and  improvement,  such  as  civic 
groups,  service  clubs,  outdoor  advertising  opera- 
tors and  chambers  of  commerce.  A  surprisingly 
high  degree  of  cooperation  is  being  received  from 
the  commercial  users  of  the  roadsides.  Over  400 
advertising  structures  already  have  been  re- 
moved and  others  will  be  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  If  this  same  spirit  of  cooperation  con- 
tinues, success  of  the  program  is  assured. 


EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  SQUEAL 

In  many  respects  the  shark  is  more  valuable  to 
man  than  the  pig.  From  the  hides  of  these 
marine  scavengers  various  grades  of  durable 
leather  can  be  made;  medicinal  and  other  oils 
are  obtained  from  the  liver  and  intestines;  the 
head  can  be  converted  into  glue ;  the  teeth  sold  to 
jewelers;  fins  exported  to  China;  bones  ground 
into  fertilizer,  and  the  flesh  used  as  food,  shark 
meat  not  only  being  edible,  but  very  palatable. 


EGGSACTLY 

Once  the  female  locust  has  laid  her  eggs,  her 
life  mission  is  done.  She  flies  away  and  soon 
dies.  In  a  square  yard  as  many  as  50  to  75 
separate  deposits  of  eggs  are  often  found,  which 
means  that  from  5,000  to  7,500  locusts  will 
emerge  from  a  space  36  inches  square.  The  only 
effective  way  of  destroying  the  eggs  is  by  plough- 
ing the  ground,  for  once  exposed  to  the  air  the 
eggs  never  hatch. 


WITHOUT  BRIDGES 

It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  an  alli- 
gator two  feet  in  length  is  at  least  15  years  of  age, 
while  one  12  feet  long  may  be  anything  from  75 
to  150  years  old.  All  alligators  are  cold-blooded 
creatures,  and  have  an  advantage  over  the  human 
race  in  that  their  teeth  are  perpetually  renewed  as 
they  wear  out. 


No  matter  how  large,  a  sign  board  is 
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Note  the  difference  with  the  billboard  removed. 
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We  Honor  a  Veteran  in  the  Service 

of  Forestry 

R.    B.  WINTER 


(The  second  in  a  series  of  biographical  articles  present- 
ing a  group  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  for  more  than  a  quarter 

of  a  century.) 


RAYMOND  BURROWS  WINTER  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm  at  Huntersville,  Ly- 
coming County,  Pennsylvania.  He  descended 
from  German  and  Scotch-Irish  ancestors.  From 
earliest  boyhood  he  was  a  lover  of  the  fields  and 
forests  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  tramp  over 
the  countryside  near  his  home. 

Later,  though  necessity  required  him  to  go  to 
school  he  preferred  to  be  outdoors  with  his  dogs, 
horses,  guns,  and  fishing  tackle.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  unless  he  attended  more  closely  to 
his  school  work  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  "no 
account,  worthless  mountaineer."  In  1906  he 
graduated  from  Muncy  Normal  School  earning 
most  of  his  money  necessary  to  attend.  During 
that  summer  he  worked  at  Eaglesmere  with 
Forester  DeLong  and  there  learned  about  Mont 
Alto  School  of  Forestry  to  which  he  succeeded 
in  winning  a  scholarship. 
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He  was  graduated  in  the  Fall  of  1910  and  was 
immediately  appointed  Forester  on  the  area  now 
known  as  the  White  Deer  Division  of  Bald 
Eagle  State  Forest.  Although  it  is  now  clothed 
with  timber,  30  years  ago  it  was  a  logged  over, 
fire  scarred,  pathless  wilderness.  Foxy,  for  that 
is  the  name  he  acquired  at  Mont  Alto,  knowing 
the  ways  of  the  wilderness  and  the  backwoods 
people  who  lived  in  it,  soon  won  their  confidence 
and  succeeded  in  reducing  incendiary  fires.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  he  was  called  to  Harrisburg  to 
work  in  the  Forestry  office  and  one  year  remained 
there  as  an  assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Silviculture. 
He  spent  some  time  making  typographic  surveys 
and  mapping  out  the  forest  area  in  Union  and 
adjoining  counties. 

In  1918  Winter  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Heavy  Artillery  Officers'  train- 
ing Corp  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Following  the 
armistice  he  returned  to  Union  County  as  Forester 
for  the  Department  and  District  Fire  Warden  for 
Montour,  Union,  northern  Northumberland  and 
Columbia  Counties.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  reorganizing  of  the  Corn- 
planter  District  and  making  a  reconnaissance  sur- 
vey and  report  on  what  is  now  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest.  For  the  next  15  years  Winter  was 
District  Forester  for  the  Bald  Eagle  Forest 
District  with  headquarters  at  Mifflinburg.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  State  owned  lands  in  that 
district  has  been  increased  from  79,000  acres  to 
130,000  acres.  There  are  now  six  ranger  stations 
manned  by  six  Forest  Rangers,  often  called  the 
"big  six,"  because  no  forest  fire  is  too  difficult 
for  them  to  conquer.  During  Winter's  adminis- 
tration of  the  district  a  Forest  Protection  Plan 
was  developed  and  put  into  force,  millions  of 
forest  seedlings  were  planted,  protected  and 
liberated,  stock  surveys  were  kept  and  timber 
stand  improvement  work  was  started.  A  wild 
life  program  was  developed  in  connection  with 
the  Game  Commission  in  the  Bald  Eagle  Forest 
District  consisting  of  one  master  game  refuge  of 
2,500  acres  and  six  smaller  refuges.  Four  Forest 
Parks  were  established  and  six  recreation  areas 
were  opened  up  having  more  than  150  permanent 
camp  sites.     When  Work  Relief  became  avail- 
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able.  Bald  Eagle  carried  the  largest  work  relief 
program  of  any  district  in  the  State. 

With  the  change  of  administration  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1934  Mr.  Winter,  being  without  proper 
Civil  Service  protection,  was  dismissed  even 
though  he  had  put  in  25  years  of  hard  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  State.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  worked  at  various  forestry  jobs  with 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  as  a  con- 
sulting forester.  With  the  return  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  power  in  1938  he  was  given  his  old 
job  back  and  was  once  more  happy,  endeavoring 
to  blaze  the  trail  to  real  scientific  forestry. 

Mr.  Winter  is  a  bachelor,  a  senior  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  a  charter 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  410, 
and  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  rites  Mason. 
He  has  for  a  great  many  years  been  active  in  boy 
scout  work  particularly  in  teaching  them  the  love 
of  the  woods.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  and  possesses  a 
complete  set  of  Forest  Leaves  from  the  first  issue 
in  1886. 

Because  of  Mr.  Winter's  love  for  the  out-of- 
doors,  his  efforts  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
economic  value  of  well-managed  forests  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  job  he  merits  a  place  in  this  roll 
of  honor. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  SHADE  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES 

By  Dr.  P.  P.  PIRONE.     (Oxford  University  Press,  1941. 
$4.50) 

Tree  owners,  shade  tree  commissions  and  park 
departments  should  be  grateful  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone's  book,  "Maintenance  of 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees."  It  covers  the  en- 
tire field  thoroughly  and  clearly. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  two  parts:  The 
]^}'  "General  Maintenance  Practices,"  under 
which  is  discussed  the  functions  of  various  parts 
of  the  tree,  the  soil,  and  its  relation  to  trees, 
transplanting,  fertilizing,  pruning,  cavity  treat- 
ment, bracing  and  cabling.  In  the  second  sec- 
tion, headed,  "Specific  Abnormalities  of  Trees," 
nrst  is  discussed  methods  of  diagnosing  troubles, 
following  which  there  is  a  general  discussion  of 
^n-parasitic  injuries,  insect  and  disease  attack, 
oegmning  on  page  216,  the  diseases  and  insect 
peste  of  trees  are  discussed  under  the  tree  species. 
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Lastly,  there  is  a  large  and  excellent  selected 
bibliography. 

The  chapter  titled,  "Soil  and  Its  Relation  to 
Trees,"  is  particularly  well  done,  since  it  presents 
the  complicated  soil  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position in  a  succinct  and  readable  manner.  If 
the  discussion  for  transplanting  trees  were  read 
and  followed  carefully  there  would  be  less  grief 
and  discouragement  attending  the  moving  of 
large  trees.  Unfortunately,  too  many  tree  movers 
know  that  even  with  a  haphazard  job  the  tree  will 
live  a  year  which  is  long  enough  to  cover  the 
guarantee. 

Undoubtedly,  every  tree  care  worker  and  every 
tree  owner  will  want  to  add  this  publication  to 
his  library. 

H.  G.  M. 


THE  LAST  RAFT 


By    JOSEPH    DUDLEY    TONKIN,    published    by    the 
author,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1940.   146  pages,  illustrated. 

To  Americans  who  believe  that  the  only  hope 
of  our  keeping  out  of  the  second  World  War  lies 
in  the  immensity  of  our  industrial  effort  as  the 
"arsenal  of  democracy,"  Tonkin's  The  Last  Raft 
will  be  heartening  reading.  In  colorful  and  effec- 
tive phrase  he  tells  how  hardy  men  settled  the 
valley  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  how  their  descendants,  building  a 
great  forest  industry,  put  Pennsylvania  first 
among  all  the  states  in  the  production  of  lumber. 

Nature  had  endowed  this  valley  with  stands  of 
white  pine  running  up  to  100,000  board  feet  to 
the  acre.  "In  addition  to  the  white  pine,  stands 
of  20,000  board  feet  of  hemlock  and  hardwood 
grew  on  the  same  ground,  so  it  is  evident  that 
many  acres  within  the  white  pine  belt  would 
have  cut,  under  present  systems  of  usage,  120,- 
000  board  feet  to  the  acre."  Entire  watersheds 
"cut  approximately  50,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
to  the  acre." 

To  clear  the  fertile  river  bottoms,  coveted  for 
agriculture,  of  such  immense  quantities  of  stand- 
ing timber  was  task  enough  for  the  sweating 
pioneers.  But  to  pentrate  the  remoter  valleys, 
scale  the  slopes,  and  invade  the  plateaus  between 
for  their  forest  wealth,  and  to  remove  even  the 
best  of  it  by  oxen,  draft  horse,  and  sled  to  the 
main  streams,  and  thence  by  natural  or  artificial 
freshets  to  sawmills  and  shipyards  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  required  a  gigantic  industry.  Hardy, 
indefatigable,  resourceful,  and  courageous,  the 
"thirty  to  fifty  thousand  timbermen  who  followed 
the  river  in  its  heyday"  pass  through  the  pages 
of  this  little  book,  and  are  preceded  there,  in 
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swift  but  effective  array,  by  the  noteworthy  Red 
Men,  pioneers,  and  "Fair  Play  Men"  who 
through  the  centuries  knew,  and  each  in  his  own 
way  loved,  the  West  Branch. 

Tonkin  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  the  great 
rafts,  containing  about  8,000  cubic  feet  of  hand- 
squared  sticks,  15  to  24  inches  square  and  30  to 
80  feet  long;  of  the  construction  of  the  river 
booms  that  made  it  possible  to  drive  logs  with- 
out lashing  them  together  into  rafts;  of  the 
rivalry  and  near-warfare  between  raftsmen  and 
log  drivers;  of  the  ship's  spar  industry  that  took 
Pennsylvania  white  pine  into  the  Seven  Seas;  and 
of  the  last  raft,  built  in  memory  of  the  stout  men 
of  a  vanished  industry,  that  in  1938  made  its 
tragic  but  undaunted  two-hundred-mile  run  from 
McGee's  Landing  to  Fort  Hunter.  It  is  all  worth 
reading. 

R.  D.  F. 


THE  GARDEN  CLINIC 

By    LAURENCE    BLAIR,    (The   MacMUlan    Company, 
$2.00).    Illustrated  by  the  author. 

This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  accomplished 
gardener  to  browse  in,  and  a  useful  book  for  the 
less  experienced.  The  drawings  are  excellent  in 
appearance  and  clarity,  and  the  format  of  the 
volume  is  spacious  and  yet  handy. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  publish  another  diction- 
ary. About  100  subjects  are  treated,  covering 
herbaceous  material,  woody  plants  and  bulbs, 
and  each  is  sketched  clearly,  by  word  and  by 
pen.  The  author  happily  wastes  little  time  on  the 
very  obvious,  and  treats  the  reader  to  a  generous 
portion  of  practical  tips. 

Information  pops  up  in  the  most  unexpected 
places:  "Garden  Friends"  are  described  under 
Hollyhocks,  with  a  list  of  useful  "critters"  to  be 
encouraged,  and  "Synthetic  Manure"  is  discussed 
under  Gypsophilas.  For  "Garden  Markers"  one 
looks  under  Digitalises  and  "Weeds"  under  the 
Sweet  Peas.  To  extract  these  nuggets,  therefore, 
one  must  read  through  the  whole  volume  and  take 
the  surprises  as  they  come. 

To  read  the  whole  book  systematically  is  a 
pleasure,  however,  for  the  typography  and  ar- 
rangement are  excellent,  and  every  page  contains 
some  facts  which  may  have  been  forgotten. 

P.  A.  L. 


Bird  casualties  on  the  highways  are  attributed 
mainly  to  cars  travelling  over  35  or  40  miles  an 
hour,  and  one  observer  thinks  the  draft  from 
the  fan  may  partly  hinder  the  birds  from  es- 
capmg  high-speed  traffic. 
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The  Ubiquitous 

Tent  Caterpillar 

By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 

T^UE  to  climatic  and  entomological  conditions 
■*^     which  are  difficult  to  understand,  the  tent 
caterpillar  has   again   over-run   the   countryside 
and  members  of  the  Association  have  been  fever- 
ishly calling  to  learn  what  to  do  about  it.    When 
the   caterpillars   start   crawling   in   armies   over 
sidewalks,  buildings,  automobiles  and  even  into 
houses,  it  is  too  late  to  do  much  about  them. 
They  have  finished  their  feeding  and  are  seeking 
a  hidden  place  in  which  to  spin  cocoons  from 
which  moths  appear  in  late  June  or  early  July 
By  August  these  moths  will  have  laid  bands  of 
eggs  on  wild  cherries  and  other  trees,  which  will 
remain  until  the  spring  of  1942.     At  that  time, 
caterpillars  will  emerge  from  them  and  the  cycle 
will  be  repeated. 

If  those  persons  who  have  been  so  perturbed 
by  the  abundance  of  this  pest  could  retain  that 
perturbation  until  next  winter  and  then  put  it  into 


good  use  by  removing  the  egg  masses,  fewer 
caterpillars  would  appear  next  spring.  These 
egg  masses,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  the  cut, 
are  shiny  black  bands  fastened  around  the  twigs 
of  the  tree.  Each  band  contains  about  three 
hundred  eggs. 

I  know  of  one  child  who  collected  and  de- 
stroyed over  23,000  of  these  egg  masses  during 
the  past  winter.  Not  only  did  she  destroy  7,000,- 
000  potential  caterpillars,  but  she  demonstrated 
keen  powers  of  observation. 


There  are  two  Louisiana  species  of  birds  that 
bear  their  young  through  the  air;  by  the  neck 
m  the  mother  s  beak,  between  the  mother's  feet 
and  on  the  mother's  back. 

The  woodcock  was  noted  clasping  her  younc 
between  her  legs  and  carrying  them  off,  one  bv 


one. 


The  Potter  Memorial  Woods 

•  KINGSTON,  RHODE   ISLAND 

By  B.  E.  GILBERT 


KINGSTON,  RHODE  ISLAND,  being  located 
in  historic  South  County,  has  maintained 
much  of  its  colonial  atmosphere.  It  has  never 
grown  beyond  a  village  of  some  400  residents 
and  yet  throughout  its  history  has  been  blessed 
by  being  the  home  of  many  public  spirited 
citizens,  who  have  keenly  appreciated  the  beau- 
ties of  the  countryside.  This  community  aware- 
ness has  long  been  recognized  by  the  residents  of 
the  village  and  in  1884  the  Kingston  Village  Im- 
provement Association  was  formed.  Throughout 
the  half  century  of  its  existence  many  and  varied 
have  been  the  activities  that  it  has  fostered.  At 
present  it  has  standing  committees  which  are  con- 
cerned with  sidewalks,  gardens,  village  trees, 
band  concerts  and  the  Potter  Memorial  Woods. 
The  Improvement  Association  is  a  membership 
organization  charging  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  year. 
It   operates    with    a    large    executive    committee 


whose  members  act  as  chairmen  and  members  of 
standing  committees  in  charge  of  the  various 
community  projects. 

In  1933  when  Miss  Mary  Lemoine  Potter  de- 
cided to  give  a  wooded  tract  of  land  to  the 
citizens  of  Kingston,  she  chose  the  Village  Im- 
provement Association  as  the  organization  best 
suited  to  receive  and  maintain  her  gift.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Association,  May  4,  1933,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  occurs:  "WE  promise  to  keep 
the  gift  inviolate  and  to  preserve  the  woods  and 
land  as  a  perpetual  memorial,  a  memorial  not 
made  of  stone  or  bronze,  carved  by  the  hand  of 
man  but  a  memorial  made  of  living  things 
wrought  by  the  supreme  architect  of  the  Universe. 
This  forest  of  noble  trees  shall  be  kept  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  family  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  state,  the  town  and  the  village,  the 
family  of  Elisha  Reynolds  Potter."     The  gift  is 


This  is  typical  of  mixed  hardwood  stand  of  the  Memorial  Woods.       This    photograph    was    taken 

before   the   hurricane. 
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swift  but  effective  array,  by  the  noteworthy  Red 
Men,  pioneers,  and  "Fair  Play  Men"  who 
through  the  centuries  knew,  and  each  in  his  own 
way  loved,  the  West  Branch. 

Tonkin  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  the  great 
rafts,  containing  about  8,000  cubic  feet  of  hand- 
squared  sticks,  15  to  24  inches  square  and  30  to 
80  feet   long;   of  the  construction   of  the  river 
booms  that  made  it  possible  to  drive  logs  with- 
out   lashing   them    together    into    rafts;    of   the 
rivalry  and  near-warfare  between  raftsmen  and 
log  drivers;  of  the  ship's  spar  industry  that  took 
Pennsylvania  white  pine  into  the  Seven  Seas;  and 
of  the  last  raft,  built  in  memory  of  the  stout  men 
of  a  vanished  industry,  that  in   1938  made  its 
tragic  but  undaunted  two-hundred-mile  run  from 
McGee's  Landing  to  Fort  Hunter.    It  is  all  worth 
reading. 

R.  D.  F. 


THE  GARDEN  CLINIC 

By    LAURENCE    BLAIR,    (The   MacMillan    Company, 
$2.00).    Illustrated  by  the  author. 

This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  accomplished 
gardener  to  browse  in,  and  a  useful  book  for  the 
less  experienced.  The  drawings  are  excellent  in 
appearance  and  clarity,  and  the  format  of  the 
volume  is  spacious  and  yet  handy. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  publish  another  diction- 
ary. About  100  subjects  are  treated,  covering 
herbaceous  material,  woody  plants  and  bulbs, 
and  each  is  sketched  clearly,  by  word  and  by 
pen.  The  author  happily  wastes  little  time  on  the 
very  obvious,  and  treats  the  reader  to  a  generous 
portion  of  practical  tips. 

Information  pops  up  in  the  most  unexpected 
places:  "Garden  Friends"  are  described  under 
Hollyhocks,  with  a  list  of  useful  "critters"  to  be 
encouraged,  and  "Synthetic  Manure"  is  discussed 
under  Gypsophilas.  For  "Garden  Markers"  one 
looks  under  Digitalises  and  "Weeds"  under  the 
Sweet  Peas.  To  extract  these  nuggets,  therefore, 
one  must  read  through  the  whole  volume  and  take 
the  surprises  as  they  come. 

To  read  the  whole  book  systematically  is  a 
pleasure,  however,  for  the  typography  and  ar- 
rangement are  excellent,  and  every  page  contains 
some  facts  which  may  have  been  forgotten. 

P.  A.  L. 


Bird  casualties  on  the  highways  are  attributed 
mainly  to  cars  travelling  over  35  or  40  miles  an 
hour,  and  one  observer  thinks  the  draft  from 
the  fan  may  partly  hinder  the  birds  from  es- 
caping high-speed  traffic. 
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The  Ubiquitous 

Tent  Caterpillar 

By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 

iTiUE  to  climatic  and  entomological  conditions 
■■^     which  are  difficult  to  understand,  the  tent 
caterpillar   has   again   over-run   the   countryside 
and  members  of  the  Association  have  been  fever- 
ishly calling  to  learn  what  to  do  about  it.    When 
the   caterpillars   start   crawling   in   armies   over 
sidewalks,  buildings,  automobiles  and  even  into 
houses,  it  is  too   late  to  do  much  about  them. 
They  have  finished  their  feeding  and  are  seeking 
a  hidden  place  in  which  to  spin  cocoons  from 
which  moths  appear  in  late  June  or  early  July. 
By  August  these  moths  will  have  laid  bands  of 
eggs  on  wild  cherries  and  other  trees,  which  will 
remain  until  the  spring  of  1942.     At  that  time, 
caterpillars  will  emerge  from  them  and  the  cycle 
will  be  repeated. 

If  those  persons  who  have  been  so  perturbed 
by  the  abundance  of  this  pest  could  retain  that 
perturbation  until  next  winter  and  then  put  it  into 


good  use  by  removing  the  egg  masses,  fewer 
caterpillars  would  appear  next  spring.  These 
egg  masses,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  the  cut, 
are  shiny  black  bands  fastened  around  the  twigs 
of  the  tree.  Each  band  contains  about  three 
hundred  eggs. 

I  know  of  one  child  who  collected  and  de- 
stroyed over  23,000  of  these  egg  masses  during 
the  past  winter.  Not  only  did  she  destroy  7,000,- 
000  potential  caterpillars,  but  she  demonstrated 
keen  powers  of  observation. 


There  are  two  Louisiana  species  of  birds  that 
bear  their  young  through  the  air;  by  the  neck 
m  the  mother's  beak,  between  the  mother's  feet 
and  on  the  mother's  back. 

The  woodcock  was  noted  clasping  her  younc 
between  her  legs  and  carrying  them  off,  one  by 
one.  .    ■^ 


Forest  Leaves 


The  Potter  Memorial  Woods 

KINGSTON,   RHODE   ISLAND 

By  B.  E.  GILBERT 


KINGSTON,  RHODE  ISLAND,  being  located 
in  historic  South  County,  has  maintained 
much  of  its  colonial  atmosphere.  It  has  never 
grown  beyond  a  village  of  some  400  residents 
and  yet  throughout  its  history  has  been  blessed 
by  being  the  home  of  many  public  spirited 
citizens,  who  have  keenly  appreciated  the  beau- 
ties of  the  countryside.  This  community  aware- 
ness has  long  been  recognized  by  the  residents  of 
the  village  and  in  1884  the  Kingston  Village  Im- 
provement Association  was  formed.  Throughout 
the  half  century  of  its  existence  many  and  varied 
have  been  the  activities  that  it  has  fostered.  At 
present  it  has  standing  committees  which  are  con- 
cerned with  sidewalks,  gardens,  village  trees, 
band  concerts  and  the  Potter  Memorial  Woods. 
The  Improvement  Association  is  a  membership 
organization  charging  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  year. 
It    operates    with    a    large    executive    committee 


whose  members  act  as  chairmen  and  members  of 
standing  committees  in  charge  of  the  various 
community  projects. 

In  1933  when  Miss  Mary  Lemoine  Potter  de- 
cided to  give  a  wooded  tract  of  land  to  the 
citizens  of  Kingston,  she  chose  the  Village  Im- 
provement Association  as  the  organization  best 
suited  to  receive  and  maintain  her  gift.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Association,  May  4,  1933,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  occurs:  "WE  promise  to  keep 
the  gift  inviolate  and  to  preserve  the  woods  and 
land  as  a  perpetual  memorial,  a  memorial  not 
made  of  stone  or  bronze,  carved  by  the  hand  of 
man  but  a  memorial  made  of  living  things 
wrought  by  the  supreme  architect  of  the  Universe. 
This  forest  of  noble  trees  shall  be  kept  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  family  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  state,  the  town  and  the  village,  the 
family  of  Elisha  Reynolds  Potter."     The  gift  is 


This  is  typical  of  mixed  hardwood  stand  of  the  Memorial  Woods. 

before   the   hurricane. 
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thus  well  named,  the  Potter  Memorial  Woods  and 
is  maintained  as  a  recreation  and  wildlife  area 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Kingston. 

Upon  acceptance  of  this  gift  the  Village  Im- 
provement Association  formed  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  seven  members  to  administer  it.  These 
members  serve  for  three  years,  two  being  elected 
each  year  with  three  on  the  third  year.  The  com- 
mittee selects  its  own  chairman.  Reports  are 
made  monthly  to  the  Executive  committee,  and  a 
complete  report  is  prepared  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Potter  Memorial  Woods  covers  an  area  of 
64.7  acres  of  which  approximately  one-half  are 
covered  with  forest  types.  It  is  located  on  the 
immediate  outskirts  of  the  village.  Previous 
to  the  1938  hurricane  many  of  the  trees  were  of 
timber  size.  A  cover  type  survey  made  in  1937 
gave  the  following  types:  ash,  grey  birch,  wild 
cherry,  shag-bark  hickory,  red  maple,  oaks 
(several  kinds),  pitch  pine,  tupilo,  poplar,  wil- 
low, June  berry,  hawthorn,  alder,  blueberry, 
doughberry,  wild  grape,  ink  berry,  bayberry, 
bull  briar,  sumac.  An  improvement  program 
has  been  maintained  with  as  much  being  under- 


taken each  year  as  the  very  limited  budget  of  the 
Association  would  permit,  there  being  no  endow- 
ment  for  maintenance. 

Reforestation — In  1933  plantings  were  made 
of  red  and  white  pine,  Norway  spruce  and  yellow 
pine.  These  trees  are  now  from  6  to  10  feet  high 
and  are  being  thinned  by  sale  of  Christmas  trees. 
In  1938  a  large  additional  planting  of  red  pine 
and  hemlock  was  made  and  in  1940  very  exten- 
sive planting  of  hardwoods  such  as  oaks,  elms, 
locust,  tulip,  red  pine  and  hemlock  were  carried 
out  in  an  endeavor  to  repair  the  hurricane  dam- 
age. On  May  4,  1936,  a  scion  of  the  Washington 
elm  was  planted  with  a  fitting  ceremony. 

Trails — In  order  to  open  up  the  area  so  that 
local  residents  could  enjoy  its  beauties,  trails 
were  cut  in  1937.  These  were  named  and 
marked  by  natural  slabs  on  which  the  names 
were  burned.  These  trails  have  been  cleared 
each  spring  and  have  been  very  much  travelled. 
The  village  boys  and  girls  through  their  organ- 
izations have  built  rustic  bridges  and  are  main- 
taining parts  of  the  system  as  nature  trails.  In 
1939  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  extended 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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SUMMER  PLANTING  CARE  OF 
NUT  TREES 

lyrOW  that  the  rush  of  spring  work  is  over  and 
■^  ^  we  have  time  to  relax  a  little,  don't  let  your 
enthusiasm  cool  in  caring  for  the  newly  planted 
nut  trees.  Being  tap  rooted,  they  require  a  little 
more  attention  the  first  year  than  do  shade  or 
fruit  trees.  Keep  them  hoed  clean  and  water  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  rainfall  or  rather  lack 
of  it. 

Once  a  week  one  to  several  buckets  per  tree 
will  help  if  your  trees  are  on  the  lawn  and  water 
is  easily  obtained.  If  weather  is  dry,  water  twice 
a  week  even  if  you  have  to  use  a  tank  in  an 
orchard  planting.  Many  people  put  several  bar- 
rels on  a  truck. 

Great  assistance  can  be  given  your  tree  by 
mulching  wit{i  anything  available  to  prevent 
drying  out.  Well-rotted  manure  is  best  of  course, 
Make  the  mulch  two  to  four  inches  thick  and 
several  feet  across. 

In  watering  balled  trees  make  your  basin  over 
the  ball.  If  basin  is  larger  than  the  ball  the 
water  will  run  off  the  ball  as  off  a  duck's  back, 
down  through  the  loose  soil  surrounding  it  and 
the  tree  will  suffer. 

Retamping 

These  trees  are  slow  to  push  the  first  year  and 
all  the  help  you  give  them  will  be  to  your  later 
benefit.  So  many  people  carelessly  tamp  the 
soil  resuhing  in  the  tree  drying  out  from  too 
much  air  in  the  soil.  If  your  tree  hasn't  started, 
retamp  well— hammer  the  soil  in  around  the 
lower  roots  and  water  and  the  tree  will  push. 

Training 

Nut  trees  have  the  habit  of  sprouting  out  low 
on  the  trunk  the  first  year.     Rub  these  of!  every 
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couple  of  weeks  and  force  growth  into  three  to 
several  branches  at  the  top  of  stem,  depending  on 
size  of  tree.  If  you  don't,  you'll  have  a  nut 
bush  instead  of  a  tree. 


A  FASCINATING  HILL  CULTURE  CHEST- 

NUT  ORCHARD 

"I  find  my  chestnut  trees  bear  right  along,  re- 
gardless of  drought  and  adverse  weather.  The 
early  frost  caused  great  loss  with  the  corn  here, 
but  the  chestnuts  came  along  fine."  writes  John 
B.  Rumbaugh  of  Perry  County  to  John  W.  Her- 
shey. 

Mr.  Rumbaugh  started  his  grove  of  400 
Chinese  chestnuts  a  number  of  years  ago  from  a 
small  beginning;  having  the  intellectual  courage 
to  do  what  he  knew  should  be  done— of  changing 
from  ruinous  plow  farming  on  his  Pennsylvania 
hillside  field  to  a  typical  European  tree  crop  cul- 
ture. 

Page  all  conservation  officials  in  the  state  and 
federal  government  and  note  that  he  didn't  do  it 
with  a  great,  sweeping  project  of  colossal  plans! 
He  saw  an  item  in  the  paper  about  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Morris'  blight  resistant  chestnut.  He  wrote  to 
him  and  Dr.  Morris  graciously  sent  him  18  seeds. 
From  this  small  beginning,  with  perpetual  dili- 
gence and  integrity,  he  will  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion  for  white  collar  workers  to  envy  his  lucrative 
income. 


CHESTNUTS  FOR  GAIVIE  FOOD 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Harold  Corbin, 
Chairman,  Forestry  Committee,  Huntingdon 
County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association, 
saying: 

"We  have  planted  12,500  Chinese  Hairy  Chest- 
nut seedlings  to  date  and  have  approximately 
6,000  seedlings  for  planting  this  spring.  All 
have  been  planted  by  members  of  our  Association 
in  the  forests  of  Huntingdon  County. 

"Our  first  planting  was  in  the  spring  of  1939 
at  which  time  we  put  in  3,000.  In  1940  we 
planted  9,500. 

"We  raise  our  own  trees  in  a  nursery  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

"We  have  had  a  very  high  percentage  of  trees 
grow,  although  some  members  didn't  have  good 
luck.  I  believe  that  has  been  due  to  poor  han- 
dling and  planting  in  unfavorable  locations. 

"All  these  seedlings  were  planted  in  the  woods 
where  they  do  not  receive  much  cultivation,  so 
they  are  not  growing  as  fast  as  if  they  were 
cultivated." 
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thus  well  named,  the  Potter  Memorial  Woods  and 
is  maintained  as  a  recreation  and  wildlife  area 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Kingston. 

Upon  acceptance  of  this  gift  the  Village  Im- 
provement Association  formed  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  seven  members  to  administer  it.  These 
members  serve  for  three  years,  two  being  elected 
each  year  with  three  on  the  third  year.  The  com- 
mittee selects  its  own  chairman.  Reports  are 
made  monthly  to  the  Executive  committee,  and  a 
complete  report  is  prepared  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Potter  Memorial  Woods  covers  an  area  of 
64.7  acres  of  which  approximately  one-half  are 
covered  with  forest  types.  It  is  located  on  the 
immediate  outskirts  of  the  village.  Previous 
to  the  1938  hurricane  many  of  the  trees  were  of 
timber  size.  A  cover  type  survey  made  in  1937 
gave  the  following  types:  ash,  grey  birch,  wild 
cherry,  shag-bark  hickory,  red  maple,  oaks 
(several  kinds),  pitch  pine,  tupilo,  poplar,  wil- 
low, June  berry,  hawthorn,  alder,  blueberry, 
doughberry,  wild  grape,  ink  berry,  bayberry, 
bull  briar,  sumac.  An  improvement  program 
has  been  maintained  with  as  much  l)eing  under- 


taken each  year  as  the  very  limited  budget  of  the 
Association  would  permit,  there  being  no  endow- 
ment for  maintenance. 

Reforestation — In  1933  plantings  were  made 
of  red  and  white  pine,  Norway  spruce  and  yellow 
pine.  These  trees  are  now  from  6  to  10  feet  high 
and  are  being  thinned  by  sale  of  Christmas  trees. 
In  1938  a  large  additional  planting  of  red  pine 
and  hemlock  was  made  and  in  1940  very  exten- 
sive planting  of  hardwoods  such  as  oaks,  elms, 
locust,  tulip,  red  pine  and  hemlock  were  carried 
out  in  an  endeavor  to  repair  the  hurricane  dam- 
age. On  May  4,  1936,  a  scion  of  the  Washington 
elm  was  planted  with  a  fitting  ceremony. 

Trails — In  order  to  open  up  the  area  so  that 
local  residents  could  enjoy  its  beauties,  trails 
were  cut  in  1937.  These  were  named  and 
marked  by  natural  slabs  on  which  the  names 
were  burned.  These  trails  have  been  cleared 
each  spring  and  have  been  very  much  travelled. 
The  village  boys  and  girls  through  their  organ- 
izations have  built  rustic  bridges  and  are  main- 
taining parts  of  the  system  as  nature  trails.  In 
1939  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  extended 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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SUMMER  PLANTING  CARE  OF 
NUT  TREES 

lyrOW  that  the  rush  of  spring  work  is  over  and 
^^  we  have  time  to  relax  a  little,  don't  let  your 
enthusiasm  cool  in  caring  for  the  newly  planted 
nut  trees.  Being  tap  rooted,  they  require  a  little 
more  attention  the  first  year  than  do  shade  or 
fruit  trees.  Keep  them  hoed  clean  and  water  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  rainfall  or  rather  lack 
of  it. 

Once  a  week  one  to  several  buckets  per  tree 
will  help  if  your  trees  are  on  the  lawn  and  wat^r 
is  easily  obtained.  If  weather  is  dry,  water  twice 
a  week  even  if  you  have  to  use  a  tank  in  an 
orchard  planting.  Many  people  put  several  bar- 
rels on  a  truck. 

Great  assistance  can  be  given  your  tree  by 
mulching  wit|i  anything  available  to  prevent 
drying  out.  Well-rotted  manure  is  best  of  course. 
Make  the  mulch  two  to  four  inches  thick  and 
several  feet  across. 

In  watering  balled  trees  make  your  basin  over 
the  ball.  If  basin  is  larger  than  the  ball  the 
water  will  run  off  the  ball  as  off  a  duck's  back, 
down  through  the  loose  soil  surrounding  it  and 
the  tree  will  suffer. 

Retamping 

These  trees  are  slow  to  push  the  first  year  and 
all  the  help  you  give  them  will  be  to  your  later 
benefit.  So  many  people  carelessly  tamp  the 
soil  resulting  in  the  tree  drying  out  from  too 
much  air  in  the  soil.  If  your  tree  hasn't  started, 
retamp  well— hammer  the  soil  in  around  the 
lower  roots  and  water  and  the  tree  will  push. 

Training 

Nut  trees  have  the  habit  of  sprouting  out  low 
on  the  trunk  the  first  year.     Rub  these  off  every 
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couple  of  weeks  and  force  growth  into  three  to 
several  branches  at  the  top  of  stem,  depending  on 
size  of  tree.  If  you  don't,  you'll  have  a  nut 
bush  instead  of  a  tree. 


A  FASCINATING  HILL  CULTURE  CHEST- 

NUT  ORCHARD 

"I  find  my  chestnut  trees  bear  right  along,  re- 
gardless of  drought  and  adverse  weather.  The 
early  frost  caused  great  loss  with  the  corn  here, 
but  the  chestnuts  came  along  fine."  writes  John 
B.  Rumbaugh  of  Perry  County  to  John  W.  Her- 
shey. 

Mr.  Rumbaugh  started  his  grove  of  400 
Chinese  chestnuts  a  number  of  years  ago  from  a 
small  beginning;  having  the  intellectual  courage 
to  do  what  he  knew  should  be  done — of  changing 
from  ruinous  plow  farming  on  his  Pennsylvania 
hillside  field  to  a  typical  European  tree  crop  cul- 
ture. 

Page  all  conservation  officials  in  the  state  and 
federal  government  and  note  that  he  didn't  do  it 
wilh  a  great,  sweeping  project  of  colossal  plans! 
He  saw  an  item  in  the  paper  about  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Morris'  blight  resistant  chestnut.  He  wrote  to 
him  and  Dr.  Morris  graciously  sent  him  18  seeds. 
From  this  small  beginning,  with  perpetual  dili- 
gence and  integrity,  he  will  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion for  white  collar  workers  to  envy  his  lucrative 
income. 


CHESTNUTS  FOR  GAUtE  FOOD 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Harold  Corbin, 
Chairman,  Forestry  Committee,  Huntingdon 
County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association, 
saying: 

"We  have  planted  12,500  Chinese  Hairy  Chest- 
nut seedlings  to  date  and  have  approximately 
6,000  seedlings  for  planting  this  spring.  All 
have  been  planted  by  members  of  our  Association 
in  the  forests  of  Huntingdon  County. 

"Our  first  planting  was  in  the  spring  of  1939 
at  which  time  we  put  in  3,000.  In  1940  we 
planted  9,500. 

"We  raise  our  own  trees  in  a  nursery  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

"We  have  had  a  very  high  percentage  of  trees 
grow,  although  some  members  didn't  have  good 
luck.  I  believe  that  has  been  due  to  poor  han- 
dling and  planting  in  unfavorable  locations. 

"All  these  seedlings  were  planted  in  the  woods 
where  they  do  not  receive  much  cultivation,  so 
they  are  not  growing  as  fast  as  if  they  were 
cultivated." 
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Insects  and  Diseases  of  Black  Walnuts 


By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 


A  LTHOUGH  black  walnut  trees  are  generally 
-^^  free  from  serious  attack  by  insect  and  dis- 
ease enemies,  occasionally,  sufficient  damage  is 
done  to  retard  growth  or  reduce  the  crop  of  well- 
filled  nuts.  As  varieties  are  developed  through 
hybridization  or  selection  to  exaggerate  certain 
qualities,  such  as  size  of  kernel,  or  productivity 
of  the  tree,  undoubtedly,  other  attributes,  such 
as  resistance  to  insect  or  disease  attack  will  be 
weakened.  When  that  time  comes  black  walnut 
growers  will  have  to  be  familiar  with  the  enemies 
of  this  species  and  with  methods  of  control. 

Even  today,  the  growers  of  walnuts  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  more  common  troubles.  It 
is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  them  is  given  below  with  recom- 
mendations for  control. 

Insects 

Oyster  Shell  Scale.  This  scale  insect  at- 
tacks a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  doing  con- 


Oyster  shell  scale  somewhat  enlarged. 
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siderable  damage  by  sucking  the  plant  juices 
from  the  branches.  It  appears  as  a  mass  of 
brown,  oyster  shell  shape  bodies,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  branches  or 
trunk. 

Oyster  shell  scale  may  be  controlled  by  a  late  * 
dormant  spray,  using  one  gallon  of  lime  sulphur 
to  nine  gallons  of  water.  Care  must  be  used  to 
see  that  the  spray  does  not  blow  on  to  painted 
buildmgs,  since  it  will  discolor  the  paint.  The 
usual  dormant  strength  miscible  oil  or  emulsified 
oil  should  not  be  used  on  walnuts. 

Since  the  young  scale  insects  hatch  at  the 
time  apple  blossoms  are  falling,  equally  satis- 
factory  results  may  be  had  by  spraying  at  that  ' 
time  with  Black  Leaf  40,  using  one  pint  to  one 
gallon  of  water  and  adding  one  pound  of  ordi- 
nary wheat  flour  as  a  spreader. 

Walnut  Scale.  Another  scale  insect  known 
as  walnut  scale,  occasionally,  weakens  black 
walnuts  in  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  as  a  mass 
of  circular,  brown  scales  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  on  the  bark.  It  may  be  con- 
trolled by  using  the  lime  sulphur  spray  men- 
tioned above. 

Black  Walnut  Caterpillar.  All  leaves  on 
one  or  more  branches  of  the  walnut  tree  may  be 
eaten  by  a  black  caterpillar  covered  with  long, 
white  hairs.  Spray  with  three  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  one  pound  of  ordinary  bread  flour  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water  in  early  July  to  control 
this  pest.  If  the  trees  are  small,  the  caterpillars 
may  be  picked  off  by  hand,  since  they  feed  in 
groups. 

Hickory  Horned  Devil.  Occasionally,  a  large, 
smooth,  vicious-looking,  green  caterpillar  may 
be  found  devouring  the  foliage.  The  spray  for 
black  walnut  caterpillars  will  kill  these,  also. 

Rose  Shafer.  The  writer  has  seen  one  in- 
stance of  heavy  infestation  of  walnuts  by  the 
common  rose  chafer.  They  appeared  at  the  time 
the  male  catkins  were  fully  developed  and  fed  on 
them  in  clusters,  thereby  reducing  pollination. 
Cultivation  of  the  walnut  will  prevent  infestation 
by  rose  chafers. 

Diseases 
Leaf  Spot.  While  there  are  several  leaf  spots 
of  black  walnuts,  the  one  that  appears  to  do 
greatest  damage  in  Pennsylvania  is  named 
Gnomonia  leptostyla.  It  appears  as  small,  brown 
spots  in  early  summer  on  the  leaves  and  causes 
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premature  defoliation  which  frequently  prevents 
the  nuts  from  filling  well. 

A  spray  of  powdered  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the 
rate  of  ten  pounds  to  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water  applied  in  early  June  before  the  spots 
appear  will  effectively  prevent  damage.  Some 
walnut  growers  have  found  that  it  is  wise  to 
apply  this  spray  plus  the  arsenate  of  lead  men- 
tioned above  to  control  walnut  caterpillar  as  one 
spray  about  June  15  to  control  both  troubles. 

Canker.  This  Nectria  disease  is  most  destruc- 
tive on  Thomas  black  walnut.  It  appears  as  a 
rough,  sunken  or  flattened  area  on  the  trunk  or 
branch.  Each  year  it  increases  in  size  until  it 
causes  the  limb  to  break  or  it  weakens  the  trunk 
so  much  that  growth  is  retarded  and  the  tree 
eventually  dies  or  breaks  off  in  a  wind  storm. 

Walnut  trees  should  be  inspected  each  year 
late  in  the  fall.  If  such  areas  appear,  the  dead 
bark  and  wood  should  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  chisel.  Following  this,  the  wound  should 
be  coated  with  shellac  each  year  until  it  heals.  If 
the  tree  is  not  making  normal  growth,  it  should 
be  fed  to  stimulate  more  active  healing. 


Partmlly  grown  black  walnut  caterpillars. 
May  -  June,    1941 


Art  of  Living  on  the  Soil 
Versus  Science 

By  J.  W.  HERSHEY 

T'VE  been  depressed  for  years  with  the  confus- 
•*-  ing  futility  of  a  condition  I  find  everywhere 
among  farmers  and  especially  orchard  men. 
After  they  give  you  their  life  history  of  orchard- 
ing they  all  end  with,  "Now  if  I  were  planting 
an  orchard  again  I  would  put  in  these  varieties 
that  have  proved  the  best  of  cherries,  apples  and 
peaches.  But  you  know  it  takes  a  life  time  to 
find  out  just  what  is  best  to  grow  in  any  one 
place."  These  men  had  all  followed  the  advice 
of  their  State  College  with  data  available  from 
every  source;  so  what  is  the  matter? 

Reading  recently  of  the  experiences  of  an 
orchard  man  in  the  Penna.  Farmer  who  made  the 
same  conclusion,  the  solution  flashed  through  my 
mind:  We've  been  following  science  instead  of 
art!  The  Penna.  Dutch  are  the  last  stronghold 
in  America  where  the  art  of  the  secrets  of  the 
years  are  handed  down,  down,  down,  through 
the  generations — giving  each  individual  the  bene- 
fit of  all  past  experiences  on  THAT  piece  of 
soil  and  climate. 

Then  came  science,  which  time  proved  pretty 
much  of  a  pseudo  flavor  and  with  its  compre- 
hensive charts  and  graphs,  jammed  with  a 
kaleidoscope  of  facts  but  void  of  the  personal 
touch  for  a  given  community.  It  used  to  amuse 
me  in  the  TVA  to  see  the  planners  take  airplane 
pictures  of  the  Valley  and  then — sitting  in  an 
office,  determine  what  should  be  planted  in  a 
great  area.  Here  on  my  little  8  acres  I  have 
6  different  kinds  of  soil.  A  half  mile  away  on 
the  ridge,  they  get  frost  4  to  6  weeks  later  than 
we  do  in  the  Valley.  In  east  Tennessee,  they  get 
all  the  abnormal  frosts  on  the  hilltops  while  the 
valleys  are  the  safe  places.  Then  how  can  the 
secret  of  success  be  given  in  a  book  or  on  class- 
room charts  for  orcharding  the  same  as  for 
manufacturing  animal  crackers? 

With  the  introduction  of  science  and  higher 
education  came  the  dream  of  money  and  city  life 
being  the  answer  to  all  our  prayers.  Therefore, 
future  farming  and  especially  orcharding  was 
planned  on  an  industrial  line  of  hammering  away 
on  a  big  project  to  squeeze  "all  out  of  'er  you 
could"  in  the  shortest  time — so  one  could  get 
money  to  dissipate  in  the  city. 

Results:  The  children  having  caught  the  drift, 
cut  off  the  lineage  of  peasant  art  by  rushing  into 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Insects  and  Diseases  of  Black  Walnuts 


By  H.  GLEASON  iMATTOON 


A  LTHOUGH  black  walnut  trees  are  generally 
-^^  free  from  serious  attack  by  insect  and  dis- 
ease enemies,  occasionally,  sufficient  damage  is 
done  to  retard  growth  or  reduce  the  crop  of  well- 
filled  nuts.  As  varieties  are  developed  through 
hybridization  or  selection  to  exaggerate  certain 
qualities,  such  as  size  of  kernel,  or  productivity 
of  the  tree,  undoubtedly,  other  attributes,  such 
as  resistance  to  insect  or  disease  attack  will  be 
weakened.  When  that  time  comes  black  walnut 
growers  will  have  to  be  familiar  with  the  enemies 
of  this  species  and  with  methods  of  control. 

Even  today,  the  growers  of  walnuts  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  more  common  troubles.  It 
is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  them  is  given  below  with  recom- 
mendations for  control. 

Insects 

Oyster  Shell  Scale.  This  scale  insect  at- 
tacks a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  doing  con- 


Oyster  shell  scale  somewhat  enlarged. 
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siderable  damage  by  sucking  the  plant  juices 
from  the  branches.  It  appears  as  a  mass  of 
brown,  oyster  shell  shape  bodies,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  branches  or 
trunk. 

Oyster  shell  scale  may  be  controlled  by  a  late  ' 
dormant  spray,  using  one  gallon  of  lime  sulphur 
to  nme  gallons  of  water.  Care  must  be  used  to 
see  that  the  spray  does  not  blow  on  to  painted 
buildings,  since  it  will  discolor  the  paint.  The 
usual  dormant  strength  miscible  oil  or  emulsified 
oil  should  not  be  used  on  walnuts. 

Since  the  young  scale  insects  hatch  at  the 
time  apple  blossoms  are  falling,  equally  satis- 
factory results  may  be  had  by  spraying  at  that 
time  with  Black  Leaf  40,  using  one  pint  to  one 
gallon  of  water  and  adding  one  pound  of  ordi- 
nary wheat  flour  as  a  spreader. 

Walnut  Scale.  Another  scale  insect  known 
as  walnut  scale,  occasionally,  weakens  black 
walnuts  in  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  as  a  mass 
of  circular,  brown  scales  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  on  the  bark.  It  may  be  con- 
trolled by  using  the  lime  sulphur  spray  men- 
tioned above. 

Black  Walnut  Caterpillar.  All  leaves  on 
one  or  more  branches  of  the  walnut  tree  may  be 
eaten  by  a  black  caterpillar  covered  with  long, 
white  hairs.  Spray  with  three  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  one  pound  of  ordinary  bread  flour  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water  in  early  July  to  control 
this  pest.  If  the  trees  are  small,  the  caterpillars 
may  be  picked  off  by  hand,  since  they  feed  in 
groups. 

Hickory  Horned  Devil.  Occasionally,  a  large, 
smooth,  vicious-looking,  green  caterpillar  may 
be  found  devouring  the  foliage.  The  spray  for 
black  walnut  caterpillars  will  kill  these,  also. 

Rose  Shafer.  The  writer  has  seen  one  in- 
stance of  heavy  infestation  of  walnuts  by  the 
common  rose  chafer.  They  appeared  at  the  time 
the  male  catkins  were  fully  developed  and  fed  on 
them  in  clusters,  thereby  reducing  pollination. 
Cultivation  of  the  walnut  will  prevent  infestation 
by  rose  chafers. 

Diseases 
Leaf  Spot.  While  there  are  several  leaf  spots 
of  black  walnuts,  the  one  that  appears  to  do 
greatest  damage  in  Pennsylvania  is  named 
Gnomonia  leplostyla.  It  appears  as  small,  brown 
spots  in  early  summer  on  the  leaves  and  causes 
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premature  defoliation  which  frequently  prevents 
the  nuts  from  filling  well. 

A  spray  of  powdered  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the 
rate  of  ten  pounds  to  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water  applied  in  early  June  before  the  spots 
appear  will  effectively  prevent  damage.  Some 
walnut  growers  have  found  that  it  is  wise  to 
apply  this  spray  plus  the  arsenate  of  lead  men- 
tioned above  to  control  walnut  caterpillar  as  one 
spray  about  June  15  to  control  both  troubles. 

Canker.  This  Nectria  disease  is  most  destruc- 
tive on  Thomas  black  walnut.  It  appears  as  a 
rough,  sunken  or  flattened  area  on  the  trunk  or 
branch.  Each  year  it  increases  in  size  until  it 
causes  the  limb  to  break  or  it  weakens  the  trunk 
so  much  that  growth  is  retarded  and  the  tree 
eventually  dies  or  breaks  off  in  a  wind  storm. 

Walnut  trees  should  be  inspected  each  year 
late  in  the  fall.  If  such  areas  appear,  the  dead 
bark  and  wood  should  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  chisel.  Following  this,  the  wound  should 
be  coated  with  shellac  each  year  until  it  heals.  If 
the  tree  is  not  making  normal  growth,  it  should 
be  fed  to  stimulate  more  active  healing. 


Partially  grown  bhck  walnut  caterpillars. 
May  -  June,    1941 


Art  of  Living  on  the  Soil 
Versus  Science 

By  J.  W.  HERSHEY 

T'VE  been  depressed  for  years  with  the  confus- 
-■-  ing  futility  of  a  condition  I  find  everywhere 
among  farmers  and  especially  orchard  men. 
After  they  give  you  their  life  history  of  orchard- 
ing they  all  end  with,  "Now  if  I  were  planting 
an  orchard  again  I  would  put  in  these  varieties 
that  have  proved  the  best  of  cherries,  apples  and 
peaches.  But  you  know  it  takes  a  life  time  to 
find  out  just  what  is  best  to  grow  in  any  one 
place."  These  men  had  all  followed  the  advice 
of  their  State  College  with  data  available  from 
every  source;  so  what  is  the  matter? 

Reading  recently  of  the  experiences  of  an 
orchard  man  in  the  Penna.  Farmer  who  made  the 
same  conclusion,  the  solution  flashed  through  my 
mind:  We've  been  following  science  instead  of 
art!  The  Penna.  Dutch  are  the  last  stronghold 
in  America  where  the  art  of  the  secrets  of  the 
years  are  handed  down,  down,  down,  through 
the  generations — giving  each  individual  the  bene- 
fit of  all  past  experiences  on  THAT  piece  of 
soil  and  climate. 

Then  came  science,  which  time  proved  pretty 
much  of  a  pseudo  flavor  and  with  its  compre- 
hensive charts  and  graphs,  jammed  with  a 
kaleidoscope  of  facts  but  void  of  the  personal 
touch  for  a  given  community.  It  used  to  amuse 
me  in  the  TVA  to  see  the  planners  take  airplane 
pictures  of  the  Valley  and  then— sitting  in  an 
office,  determine  what  should  be  planted  in  a 
great  area.  Here  on  my  little  8  acres  I  have 
6  different  kinds  of  soil.  A  half  mile  away  on 
the  ridge,  they  get  frost  4  to  6  weeks  later  than 
we  do  in  the  Valley.  In  east  Tennessee,  they  get 
all  the  abnormal  frosts  on  the  hilltops  while  the 
valleys  are  the  safe  places.  Then  how  can  the 
secret  of  success  be  given  in  a  book  or  on  class- 
room charts  for  orcharding  the  same  as  for 
manufacturing  animal  crackers? 

With  the  introduction  of  science  and  higher 
education  came  the  dream  of  money  and  city  life 
being  the  answer  to  all  our  prayers.  Therefore, 
future  farming  and  especially  orcharding  was 
planned  on  an  industrial  line  of  hammering  away 
on  a  big  project  to  squeeze  "all  out  of  'er  you 
could"  in  the  shortest  time — so  one  could  get 
money  to  dissipate  in  the  city. 

Results:  The  children  having  caught  the  drift, 
cut  off  the  lineage  of  peasant  art  by  rushing  into 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Filbert  Culture  in  the  East 


By  MILDRED  JONES 


T\R.  ZIMMERMAN  assigned  this  topic  to  me, 
•*-^  otherwise  I  would  not  take  it  upon  myself 
to  speak  about  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
filberts  at  the  present  time.  We  are  only  in  the 
process  of  finding  out  what  the  possibilities 
actually  are.  Temperatures  fluctuate  consider- 
ably in  our  mountainous  Pennsylvania,  making 
it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  through  any  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  say  filberts  can  be  grown  on 
this  side  of  the  line  and  not  on  that.  The  bushes 
are  native  and  hardy  over  a  wide  range  in  the 
north  and  eastern  states  and  are  bearing  crops 
in  their  native  state,  but  when  we  speak  of  com- 
mercial possibilities  we  are  speaking  of  an  in- 
vestment from  which  we  want  a  return  large 
enough  to  pay  for  our  expenses  with  a  balance 
which  can  be  called  interest  on  our  investment. 
I  cannot  give  you  a  single  case  of  such  an  invest- 
ment so  instead  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
requirements  of  filberts  and  what  I  do  know 
about  them. 

The  only  possible  way  we  can  get  facts  about 
the  behavior  of  filberts  under  various  climatic 
conditions  is  by  trial  and  error.  The  fruit 
growers  have  gone  through  this  same  stage  in  the 
development  of  better  commerical  varieties  of 
fruits  and  they  are  still  planting  and  culling 
varieties. 

In  our  test  block  of  filberts  at  Lancaster,  em- 
bracing at  present  only  our  hybrid  filberts,  we 
note  the  weather  factor  as  our  greatest  problem. 
Why?  Because  the  filberts  bloom  early.  The 
stamenate  flowers  are  formed  the  summer  before 
they  blossom  and  are  quite  noticeable  on  the 
dormant  trees  during  the  winter  months.  Our 
changeable  winters  will  sometimes  force  the  fil- 
berts into  bloom  e^rly,  perhaps  in  January  or 
February.  If  we  have  no  severe  winter  weather 
after  they  bloom  we  will  have  a  good  crop  of 
nuts  the  following  summer.  According  to 
Schuster  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  fil- 
bert  flowers  tested  for  hardiness  withstood 
temperatures  of  12  to  15  degrees  without  injury 
when  they  were  in  full  bloom.  Mr.  George  Slate 
at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  done  considerable  work  in  the  testing  of 
filberts  for  the  New  York  area  and  his  work  is 
available  in  printed  form  from  the  Experiment 
Station.       Anyone     contemplating     an     orchard 
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planting  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  filberts. 

We  have  a  tendency  today  to  think  in  terms 
of  mass  production,  not  only  in  our  factories, 
but  in  agriculture  and  the  field  of  horticulture,  as 
well.     We  must  make  our  selections  of  varieties 
"adaptable"  to  our  section  of  the  country,  not 
make  a  planting  just  because  a  variety  is  a  fine 
variety.     We  are  finding  in  fruit  varieties  that 
100  miles  distance  in  latitude  will  often  draw  a 
line  of  demarkation  making  a  variety  undesirable 
for  one  section  while  it  is  being  grown  profitably 
in  another.     The  filberts  will  be  the  same  way. 
We  find  some  of  the  hardiest  varieties  of  filberts 
undesirable  for  Lancaster.     Why?     Because  they 
will  force  into  bloom  much  too  early.     They  re- 
quire a  colder  climate  to  keep  the  flowers  dor- 
mant until  after  danger  of  zero  weather.     The 
Turkish  Tree  Hazel  at  Lancaster  hasn't  borne  ^2 
pound  of  nuts,  yet  the  tree  is  loaded  with  flowers 
each  year.     The  tree  I  speak  of  is  about  30  feet 
tall  and  a  fine  specimen,  but  at  Lancaster  only 
useful  as  an  ornamental,  and  unless  our  winters 
change  we  do  not  expect  this  to  be  a  crop  tree. 
This  variety  has  already  shed  its  pollen  for  this 
year  and  the  flowers  have  been  killed  by  the  last 
cold  spell.    This  same  variety  in  Rochester  Parks, 
New  York,   I   understand  is  bearing  very  well. 
This  is  a  good  lesson  to  remember.     Don't  think 
because  a  variety  is  a  northern  variety  you  are 
going  to  acclimate  it  to  your  own  growing  condi- 
tions if  you  are  located  quite  a  distance  farther 
south.     In  our  nursery  rows  the  European  varie- 
ties, Barcelona,  Duchilly,  Daviana,  Italian  Red 
and  White  Aveline  are  still  carrying  their  dor- 
mant catkins  and  we  have  every  hope  of  securing 
a  good  crop  of  nuts  from  the  plants. 

We  are  located  on  a  definite  ridge  four  miles 
south  of  Lancaster  and  about  500  feet  above  sea 
level.  Soil  is  silt  loam  with  a  heavy  clay  sub- 
soil. Our  filbert  orchard  is  therefore  benefiting 
by  our  elevation  as  well  as  our  naturally  good 
air  drainage.  Watching  the  problems  various 
orchard  men  must  face  has  led  me  to  feel  the 
diversified  orchard  would  be  a  better  proposition 
than  one  type  fruit  or  nut  orchard.  Crops  of 
any  type  are  dependent  upon  weather  to  a  large 
extent.  We  can  very  often  improve  soil  condi- 
tions by  addition  of  fertilizer,  humus,  draining 
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with  tile  if  necessary,  etc.,  but  we  cannot  do  much 
about  our  natural  weather  conditions.  Because 
we  have  no  control  over  the  weather  we  must 
seek  varieties  of  plants  adaptable  to  our  lo- 
cality. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  my  father  was 
working  with  hybrid  filberts;  he  was  trying  to 
find  a  variety  still  more  dependable  than  the 
varieties  we  already  have  imported  from  Euro- 
pean countries.  I  think  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able tendencies  in  these  hybrids  we  have  selected 
to  date  is  the  cleanness  of  kernel  compared  to 
many  European  varieties  grown  under  Eastern 
U.  S.  conditions.  Our  own  experience  with  our 
hybrid  filbert  planting,  embracing  a  number 
of  plants,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  selected 
for  their  desirable  qualities,  has  been  8  good 
crops  out  of  11  crop  years.  I  think  this  compares 
favorably  with  the  performance  of  other  types  of 
fruit  trees. 

As  a  general  rule,  filberts  prefer  a  cool,  rather 
moist  climate.  In  Europe  large  orchards  are 
found  in  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Germany  and 
even  as  far  north  as  southern  Norway.  In  select- 
ing a  site  for  the  filbert  planting  we  must  remem- 
ber the  tendency  of  the  filbert  to  blossom  early 
and  should  choose  a  site  for  the  planting,  pref- 
erably on  a  north  slope,  but  with  protection 
from  prevailing  winter  winds  which  would  have 
a  tendency  to  dry  out  the  catkins.  It  is  important 
that  the  filbert  be  kept  dormant  until  after 
temperatures  of  15  degrees  or  less  can  be  ex- 
pected. Filberts  do  not  seem  to  be  exacting  as 
to  soil  requirements  and  will  do  well  on  the 
average  farm  or  garden  soil.  Poorly  drained 
heavy  clay  soil  should  be  avoided  as  filberts 
seem  to  be  subject  to  winter  injury  in  such  lo- 
cations. In  general  the  soil  should  be  managed 
as  with  fruit  trees.  The  supply  of  organic  mat- 
ter should  be  kept  up  in  the  soil  either  by  annual 
applications  of  manure  or  by  cover  crops  or 
where  the  trees  are  planted  on  hillsides  too  steep 
for  cultivation  the  annual  mulch  is  an  excellent 
means  of  keeping  down  undesirable  weeds  and 
tall  grass. 

Filberts  planted  for  nut  production  are 
best  trained  into  tree  form,  trimming  the  small 
plants  when  set,  to  form  a  low  head  much  like 
the  peach  or  other  low  growing  orchard  trees. 

The  filbert  is  a  wind  pollinated  plant  and  two 
or  three  varieties  are  better  than  one  for  proper 
pollination  as  varieties  often  fail  to  bloom  in 
the  same  sequence  during  two  seasons. 

Example:  DuChilly  with  its  short  period  of 
receptivity  is  more  in  need  of  additional  polliniz- 
ing  varieties  than  Barcelona  with  its  long  period 
of  receptivity. 
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Living  on  the  Soil 
Versus  Science 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

a  new  field  where  they  thought  they  could  make 
more  money  quicker,  guided  only  by  charts  and 
graphs.  So  today  our  orchards  and  orchardists, 
our  forests  and  forest  dwellers,  our  farms  and 
farmers  are  nearing  exhaustion  with  the  children 
chasing  the  will-o-the-wisp  in  another  delusive 
field;  losing  all  the  secrets  and  benefits  of  the 
experience  of  their  father  in  the  field  in  which 
they  were  raised. 

Answer:  Stop  pouring  cold  facts  (so-called 
education)  into  the  young  masses.  One  county 
agent  in  Tennessee  remarked,  "I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  the  balance  of  the  country,  Hershey, 
but  here  in  this  county  we  waste  our  tax  money 
teaching  our  children  things  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  lives  they're  living  or  the  lives  they're 
going  to  live."  So,  let  us  reverse  the  popular 
trend  of  the  ill-fitted  educators  who  are  using 
every  means  at  their  command  to  submerge  the 
dwellers  of  the  soil,  who  live  by  rote  rather  than 
rule,  and  initiate  a  program  of  letting  the  young 
on  the  farm  quiet  down  from  the  jitterbug  circle 
they've  been  in  and  find  contentment  in  God's 
great  outdoors.  So  they'll  gladly  take  over  the 
various  reins  of  running  the  old  farm  and  forest, 
benefiting  by  the  experience  of  Dad  and  Gran- 
dad. In  addition,  farm  out  the  1,000  young  State 
College  Agricuhural  students  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen  or  the  mountain  farmers  of  the 
north  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have 
practiced  soil  conservation  a  century  before  the 
government  departments  discovered  it,  and  let 
them  absorb  in  their  souls  the  art  of  making  the 
agricultural  grade  by  the  methods  that  have  been 
used  for  untold  centuries  here  and  in  Europe.  ■ 

Say,  that's  a  profitable  idea!  Cut  out  tax  cost 
at  one  end  and  make  thriving  farmers  at  the 
other!     Be  quite  refreshing  to  the  bankers. 


NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

Says  our  correspondent,  J.  U.  Gellatly,  Nut 
Tree  Specialist  of  British  Columbia — speaking 
of  progress  there: 

"Last  September  I  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  award  for  display  of  edible  nuts  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Exhibition,  held  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  Also  the  Gold  Ribbon  award  of  merit  for 
display  of  nuts  and  their  use  as  a  hobby." 
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Managing  the  Small  Forest 

Property 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

type,  the  College  woodlands  included  about  90 
acres  of  plantations  and  161  acres  of  old  fields 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  manage- 
ment. Cultural  operations  in  the  natural  stands 
and  older  plantations  will  be  carried  out  on  an 
annual  plan  designed  to  care  for  all  areas  by 
the  close  of  the  six-year  period.  For  instance, 
during  1939-40,  18  acres  of  plantations  and  10 
acres  of  oak-pine  were  thinned.  The  old  fields 
will  be  planted  to  mixed  conifers  and  hardwoods 
on  an  annual  planting  plan  also. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  management 
plan  of  the  type  emphasized  is  not  designed  to 
be  absolutely  rigid.  In  the  cutting  plan,  for  in- 
stance,  certain  modifications  have  been  necessary 
already  after  two  years  of  operation.  The  annual 
allowable  cut  was  stepped  up  in  1939-40  because 
so  much  cull  material  was  found  in  one  stand 
that  it  was  decided  to  make  a  heavier  cut 
than  was  anticipated.  This  will  simply  mean 
that  the  next  year's  cut  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced  or  the  excess  spread  over  several  years' 
operations. 

The  cost  of  drafting  and  applying  such  a 
management  plan  is  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  detail  which  it  is  felt  necessary  to  include. 
Ihe  100  per  cent  inventory  can  be  made  for 
about  50  cents  an  acre.  This  takes  care  of  a 
tally  man  and  two  caliper  men,  cruising  about 
25  acres  per  day.  Prorated  over  the  area  the 
cost  of  the  management  plan  came  to  about  70 
cents  per  acre.  While  this  amount  is  not  large 
when  distributed  over  a  period  of  years,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  foresters  that  management 
plans  should  be  subsidized  by  slate  or  federal 
forestry  agencies  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  writer 
believes  that  one  function  of  a  state  forestry 
department  should  be  the  drawing  up  of  such 
plans  for  private  holdings. 

The  proper  management  of  these  forests, 
whether  estates,  farm  woodlands,  or  community 
forests,  is  definitely  to  the  public  interest.  The 
encouragement  of  owners  of  forest  property  to 
conserve  their  woods  is  therefore  a  public  respon- 
sibihty.  Forest  owners  will  respond  to  technical 
advice  much  more  when  the  advice  is  accom- 
panied  by  a  tangible  plan  of  woods  operations. 
But  advice  in  marking  timber  is  not  enough. 
This  IS  only  good  as  far  as  it  goes.     What  we 
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foresters  want  to  see  practiced  is  forestry.    Man- 
agement  plans  are  educational.     Once  an  owner 
agrees  to  the  use  of  a  plan,  he  is  exposed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  forestry  point  of  view,  to  forestry 
techniques,  to  forestry  practice;  and,  as  in  budget 
planning,   figures  tell   their   own   story.     When 
something  is  shown  to  the  owner  in  black  and 
white  about  his  own  property,  it  is  much  more 
convincing  than  mere  guesses   and  suggestions, 
even  though  the  latter  are  based  on  good  experi* 
ence.     It  is  believed  that  management  plans  can 
be  developed  to  suit  varied  conditions  throughout 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.     For   larger  forests, 
modifications  in  the  type  of  plan  here  suggested 
may  be  required.     Flexibility  to  suit  different 
situations  should   always  be  emphasized  in  all 


cases. 


More  than  16,000  seedling  trees  of  various 
types  which  furnish  food  for  game  have  been 
planted  by  National  Youth  Administration 
workers  on  state  game  refuge  lands  in  Cambria 
County  under  projects  which  have  been  oper- 
ating  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 


The  Proposed  Federal  Forest 
Practices  Act 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

courts  if  he  is  dissatisfied.  The  courts  must 
base  their  reversal  on  the  law  and  not  on  the 
facts  as  the  Secretary's  findings  of  fact  are  con- 
clusive. 

The  proposed  law  provides  severe  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Rules  of  Forest  Practice  and 
administrative  rulings  made  under  the  law.  The 
Secretary  is  given  the  power  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment  and  sale  in  commerce  of  timber  and  timber 
products  unless  there  is  previous  evidence  that 
the  Rules  of  Forest  Practice  were  observed  in  the 
cutting  of  the  timber. 

The  first  question  that  will  be  asked  is  what 
relationship  there  is  between  this  proposed  Act 
and  the  Fulmer  Act  which  has  been  before  Con- 
gress  for  some  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  com- 
mon ground.  The  Fulmer  Act  is  an  act  to  ex- 
pedite  the  natural  restoration  of  the  forest.  Under 
it  the  control  and  management  of  forest  lands, 
their  restoration  and  improvement  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  for  management  during  a 
definite  period  of  years  as  determined  and  set 
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forth  in  a  written  and  signed  contract.  There  is 
no  compulsory  action  by  the  timber  land  owner 
under  the  Fulmer  Act.  The  Forest  Practices 
Act  is  mandatory  on  the  landowner.  It  is  purely 
regulation  and,  at  least  in  theory,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  does  not  pass  from  the  hands  of 
the  owner  though  he  is  subject  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Rules  of  Forest  Practice. 

The  proposed  Forest  Practice  Act  is  open  to 
criticism  not  only  because  of  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  but  also  by  reason  of  its  de- 
tailed provisions.  While  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  all  the  objections  without  making  the  dis- 
cussion unduly  tedious  some  of  the  more  glaring- 
ly apparent  may  be  pointed  out.  Subsequent 
study  may  show  that  there  are  even  more  objec- 
tionable features. 

The  National  Forestry  Board  is  purely  decora- 
tive and  without  even  the  shadow  of  real  author- 
ity. It  cannot  meet,  except  annually,  save  at  the 
call  of  the  Secretary.  It  cannot  hire  any  assistant 
or  technical  advisors.  All  its  staff  are  hired,  and 
presumably  fired,  by  the  Secretary  who  also  pre- 
scribes rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Board.  Thus  an  active  competent 
Board  might  be  rendered  completely  helpless 
by  crippling  rules  and  procedures  imposed  by  an 
unsympathetic  Secretary. 

The  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  employment 
of  competent  technically  trained  men  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  the  Secretary  to  provide  technical 
advice  to  landowners,  the  provision  is  not  manda- 
tory. This  will  no  doubt  receive  considerable 
emphasis  from  proponents  of  the  Act  as  indicat- 
ing that  there  is  no  disposition  to  work  any  un- 
due hardship  on  the  landowners.  There  might 
be  some  question  raised  as  to  why,  if  this  provi- 
sion is  necessary  in  this  Act,  it  is  not  equally 
necessary  to  provide  legal  advice  to  all  citizens 
through   the   Department   of   Justice. 

There  are  no  provisions  requiring  that  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  Secretary  from  his  ex- 
amination of  the  books  and  property  of  the  land- 
owners be  kept  secret.  Since  such  provisions  are 
already  present  in  many  laws  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  similar  provisions  should  not  be 
included  here. 

There  is  absolutely  no  apparent  check  on  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Bill.  Indeed  it 
seems  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
move all  checks  from  him.  He  does  not  seem  to 
u^^^  slightest  responsibility  for  his  acts  under 
the  Bill  other  than  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Statutes  at  Large.  It  is  diflficult  to  believe 
there  will  not  be  injustices  arising  as  a  result  of 
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the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  gives  one  man 
the  authority  to  establish  the  law;  examine  the 
books  and  property  to  determine  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  law;  originate  the  complaint;  offer 
the  evidence;  hear  the  evidence  as  judge  and 
jury;  prosecute  the  case;  determine  the  validity 
of  his  evidence  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  and  fix  the  penalty.  The  findings  of 
fact  which  the  Secretary  must  issue  in  certain 
cases  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  The 
Secretary  may  modify  his  findings,  presumably 
of  fact.  This  might  lead  one  to  ask  when  a  fact 
is  not  a  fact.  The  answer  probably  is :  when  the 
Secretary  says  it  isn't. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection for  the  owner  who  is  put  to  inconvenience 
and  expense  as  the  result  of  incompetent  inspec- 
tion or  incorrect  findings.  Cases  are  not  unknown 
where  apparent  findings  of  fact  have  turned  out 
to  be  something  quite  different.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  use  of  fire  in  regeneration  and  early 
treatment  of  longleaf  pine.  Who  can  doubt  that 
in  the  period  prior  to,  say,  1930  the  Secretary 
would  have  found  that  the  use  of  fire  in  longleaf 
pine  was  contrary  to  good  forest  practice? 

The  Bill  appears  to  give  a  busy  man,  who  is 
probably  already  overburdened  with  the  control 
of  more  than  a  billion  acres  of  agricultural  lands, 
control  over  more  than  500  million  acres  addi- 
tional. If  such  a  Bill  as  this  and  such  control  as 
provided  in  this  Bill  are  necessary,  and  the 
writer  does  not  believe  they  are,  certainly  the 
importance  of  the  resource  and  the  area  of  land 
involved  seem  to  indicate  that  the  administrative 
agency  should  be  sufficient  unto  itself  and  not  the 
tail  to  any  other  kite. 

There  is  one  glaring  and  important  weakne&s 
in  this  Bill.  It  also  exists  in  all  other  schemes 
for  control  of  timber  cutting.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  can  prevent 
large  scale  tax  delinquency.  Indeed  one  large 
landowner  has  already  indicated  that  once  such 
a  law  as  this  is  enacted  he  will  pay  no  more 
taxes.  There  exists  the  possibility  of  large  scale 
tax  delinquency,  far  exceeding  anything  hereto- 
fore experienced.  The  problem  thus  created  may 
be  greater  than  tlie  problem  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  planned  to  cure.  How  will  the  problem 
of  cutting  on  these  tax  delinquent  areas  be 
handled?  This  Bill  provides  that  the  property 
of  the  states  and  their  sub-divisions  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  this  law.  A  large  field 
for  profitable  operations  and  enterprises  on  the 
part  of  a  host  of  minor  office  holders  may 
develop.  This  will  wreck  any  real  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Rules  of  Forest  Practice  and 
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ultimately  will  result  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  as 
other  unenforceable  laws  have  been  repealed. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  these  two  Bills  will 
receive  more  than  passing  consideration.  They 
may  be  simply  the  opening  wedge  in  a  carefully 
planned  drive  to  secure  other  legislation.  Until 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  reports  we  can 
know  little  of  the  real  plans  of  the  law-makers. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee will  recommend  this  legislation. 


The  Potter  Memorial  Woods 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

the  Rhode  Island  portion  of  their  trail  to  Kings- 
ton and  routed  it  through  the  Potter  Memorial 
Woods,  erecting  their  customary  markers. 

Skating  Pond— In  the  wooded  portion  of  the 
area  a  small  swamp  exists  and  while  dry  in  the 
summer  months,  it  fills  up  with  water  as  soon 
as  the  ground  freezes  and  furnishes  excellent  and 
safe  skating  for  the  village  children.  A  large 
part  of  this  area  has  a  ground  cover  of  sphagnum 
moss. 

Fireplaces — Two  rustic  fireplaces  have  been 
built  by  the  village  people  and  are  used  for 
picnicking. 

Bird  Feeding — ^The  Association  has  supplied 
bird  feeding  hoppers  which  are  fixed  to  trees 
along  the  paths  and  are  kept  filled  with  feed 
during  the  critical  periods  of  the  winter  by  the 
local  Girl  Scout  troop. 

The  hurricane  of  1938  damaged  the  forest  trees 
of  the  Potter  Memorial  Woods  so  greatly  that  it 
will  be  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  area  can  be 
restored  to  its  former  usefulness.    The  hurricane 
struck  after  a  spell  of  very  wet  weather  when  the 
soil  was  saturated  so  that  tree  roots  had  less  pur- 
chase  than  in  dry  weather.     Then  too,  much  of 
the  forest  area  is  in  a  swamp  and  the  trees  had 
less  root  holding  power  than  normal.    The  hurri- 
cane left  a  tangled  jungle  of  fallen  trees  many 
of  which  had  broken  nearby  trees  in  their  fall. 
Other  trees  had  their  tops  twisted  off  so  that  their 
usefulness  was  impaired.    A  few  months  after  the 
hurricane    the    villagers    held    a    workday    and 
cleared  out  the  paths.    The  finances  of  the  Asso- 
ciation did  not  allow  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  clean-up  work  and  at  first  the  outlook  was 
very  discouraging  indeed.     However,  a  portion 
was  cleared  by  the  W.P.A.  and  another  area  was 
cleared  by  giving  away  the  fallen  wood  to  any- 
one who  would  cut  it  under  supervision.     Until 
the  fall  of  1940  there  was  little  or  no  sale  for 
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cordwood  but  a  market  is  developing  and  durina 
the  present  winter  the  Potter  Woods  Committ^ 
has  had  some  twenty-five  cords  cut  and  sold 
locally  as  firewood  and  stovewood.  This  has 
been  sold  at  $6.00  per  cord  delivered  in  order  to 
make  the  price  attractive,  whereas  cordwood  re- 
tails locally  at  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  cord.  The 
hurricane  thus  has  retarded  the  development  pro- 
gram  by  the  loss  of  the  main  asset,  forest  trees. 
It  has,  however,  speeded  up  the  planting  pro- 
gram  and  fifty  years  hence,  it  is  hoped,  that  the 
Potter  Memorial  Woods  will  serve  the  people  of 
Kingston  to  a  much  fuller  degree  than  it  would 
have  without  the  hurricane. 


CHESTXIJTS 

Bearing     Blight  -  Resistant 

Easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  IVorthern  strains 

i'lant  in  the  dooryard  for  Beauty  -  Profit  -  Shade  -  Nuts 
-  Fun.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
list  on  English  Walnuts,  Stabler  Black  Walnuts,  etc. 
Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  nut  trees  for  over  44  years. 
SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY       Box  F.  L     SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


NUT  BEARING  TREES 

Since    1896    Jones'    Nurseries    have    been     ^ 
growing  Improved  varieties  of  nut  trees.     *«£ 
Descriptive   catalogue   free. 


J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 

Dept.    1441  LANCASTER,    PA. 


JT  JONIS 
NURSIRIIS 


NUT  TREES 
and 


When  you're  stumped  as  to  how  to  make  = 
your  farm  pay,  just  write  us  for  list  of  I 
nut  and  crop  trees  and  how  to  use  them.   I 

TRFF  PRflP^    ^^^^^  ^^*"  °'  experience  in  twenty  gives   I 
'  "tt  UnurO    us  a  good  background  as  a  consultant.         i 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

JOHN    W.    HERSHEY  I 

DOWNINGTOWN,    PA.  Box  65F   I 


PEDIGREED  SEEDLINGS 

Trees  grown  from  seed  collected 
from  white  and  burr  oaks  over 
300  years  old. 

Seedlings  from  12  to  25  inches 
12  Seedlings  $  2.00 

100  Seedlings     9.00 

1000  Seedlings  50.00 

POSTPAID  TO  THE  THIRD  ZONE 
ORDER  FROM 

PENNA.  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
1007  Commercial  Trust  Building, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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DOLLARS  AND  CONTINUOUS  EMPLOYMENT 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  Pennsylvania  (13,000,000  acres)  should  be  in  forests  Were 
this  acreage  of  growing  trees  properly  managed,  it  would  be  capable  of  producing  650  million 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  year— almost  enough  to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  Pennsylvanians. 

To  harvest  this  timber  and  convert  it  into  finished  products,  between  75,000  and  100  000 
men  would  be  needed.    This  would  add  $200,000,000  to  the  yearly  income  of  Pennsylvania. ' 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  is  striving.  To  that 
end  we  are  working  for  the  following: 

PROJECTS 

1.  MARKETING  SERVICE  FOR  PRIVATE  WOODLAND  OWNERS.  With  the  increase  in 
our  preparedness  program  the  demand  for  wood  products  has  been  stepped  up  Unless  we  can 
diow  die  private  woodland  owner  that  there  is  a  large  and  consistent  market  for  his  wood  products 
he  will  be  inclined  to  cut  his  acreage  clean  in  order  to  cash  in  on  the  emergency  demand.  The  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  should  provide  marketing  information.  A  list  of  all  wood-usine  in- 
dustries in  the  State  together  with  the  kinds,  sizes  and  quality  of  wood  used,  should  be  assembled 
Price  ranges,  also,  should  be  published. 

2.  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  STATE  FORESTS.  During  the  past  few  months 
cutting  on  the  State  forest  lands  has  increased,  but  this  cutting  is  not  based  upon  a  broad  program 
of  management.  Without  management  plans  such  cutting  may  do  more  harm  than  eood 

3  INCREASED  TREE  PLANTING  At  the  present  rate,  150  years  will  be  required  to  plan. 
the  cut-over  and  burned-over  acreage  m  the  State.  ^ 

4.  PURCHASE  OF  THE  KITCHEN  CREEK  TRACT.  In  the  North  Mountain  area,  between 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Eagles  Mere,  there  is  a  tract  of  14,000  acres  which  is  ideal  as  a  multiple-use  for- 
^  It  is  a  fisherman  s  paradise,  a  hunter's  de  ight  and  unique  in  its  recreational  possibilities.  About 
800  acres  still  contain  virgin  timber.  A  sawmill  is  starting  to  cut  this  tract.  Unless  the  State  acts 
soon  Its  value  will  be  gone. 

5.  COMMUNITY  FORESTS  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  leader  in 
.37",  ?1"  '"  P^^««':'"."g /fest  areae^  it  has  fallen  behind  many  other  states  in  developing 
county,  township  and  municipal  forests.  The  value  of  these  local  forests  for  recreation,  for  tim- 
ber  producU  and  as  demonstrations  of  wise  forestry  practices  should  not  be  overlooked 

FORESTS  aXdSfr?  l^^  '^?  ^^^^^  "^"^  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
Pninlnv  V.  ij  P  J'  '*  "°' "«<=«fsa'-y  toargue  the  value  of  such  a  law.  Technically-trained 
employees  should  not  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  individuals  or  political  parties 

7.  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  CONTROL.  This  foreign  disease  is  gradually  spreading  over  Penn 

of  ^nn';  ,'"  *'  ^f  'C%'TV'  •'"^  •''"«*'  ^'"^  '"  ''g'"  -"»'i««     Unless  the  Commonweahh 
ofPennsylvama  and  the  Federal  government  cooperate  in  a  concerted  plan  of  eradication  "he  S 
WO.OOO  elms  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  doomed.  ' 

Induslv^r^'^''^'^  kP7'^?  ?^  ™^  ^^^^^^  Of"  PLANT  INDUSTRY.  The  Bureau  of  Plan, 
^t  aTLfJ'"''"""''^-^  ^°lr  '"'"''".^  Pf°P.'^y  °'*"^'-^  •"  *«  identification  and  control  of  various  in 
^t  and  disease  enemies  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  grain  and  field  crops.  This  service 

year"°wr»n  ffi"'/r''  «'«J/'^a^  defied ations  cost  Pennsylvanians  million  of  do  lars  a 
year.    With  an  efficient  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  much  of  this  could  be  saved. 

y^o  ^^''NSYLVANiA  Forestry  Association 
1W8  Commercial  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Fore!.rrA*"*''°''"*  *  ;.;  ,  "*  *  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 

low^l  rPl  '""T""?-.  **  P'^J""'*  •'•**="**''''   "'"'^«  '  ^^  particularly  interested  in  the  fol- 
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Calendar  of  Seasonal  Aspects  for  New 

Jersey  Forest  Trees 

By  S.  LITTLE,  Assistant  Silviculturist 
Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station* 

TO  EVERY  plant  lover  the  bursting  of  leaf  and  (Nyssa  sylvatica),  and  red  maple  (Acer  rub- 
flower  buds,  the  shedding  of  pollen,  the  rum). I  Periodic  ocular  observations  were  made 
ripening  of  fruit  and  the  autumnal  coloring  of  during  the  3-year  interval  for  a  few  selected  trees 
leaves  are  events  of  real  significance  because  of  each  of  those  species.  Because  of  the  short 
these,  more  than  dates  on  the  calendar,  mark  the  duration  of  the  study  and  the  methods  used,  re- 
progress  of  the  seasons.  Forest  managers  anxious-  suits  are  only  approximate  and  indicative, 
ly  await  the  full  development  of  foliage  on  herbs,  TABLE  I 

shrubs,  and  trees  that  closes  the  spring  fire  season  Examples  of  the  Effect  of  Exposure  on  Plant  Activities 

and  with   reluctance    observe   the   dying   of   low  Date  of  Occurrence 

vegetation  and  the  falling  of  leaves  from  woody  or.                             ,/     Open-Grown  Forest 

plants  that  form  the  autumn  fire  hazard.     Seed      ^^ r^ ^"°^       ^'''' ^-^^ 

and  nut  collectors  watch   flowering   and   pollen  ^lack  1  upelo— Leaves 

shedding  lest  frosts  or  rainy  weather  ruin  pros-  ^^g'"  *«  Change  Color     1937      8-13      8-27 

pects  for  a   good   seed   crop,   and   game   enthu-  i9oy      o-zU      9-4 

siasts  follow  the  availability  of  different  plant  ^^^  Maple— Beginning 

foods  throughout  the  year.  of  Pollen  Sheddmg             1939      3-29      4-11 

It  is  well  known  that  specific  growth  events  Bursting  of  Leaf  Buds         1938      4-19      4-27 

do  not  occur  on  identical  dates  year  after  year,  ^^^^^^'^^  ^"l*   ^J?"^"^     ,      .^T^     r "« .  •    f  o,» 

but  are  distributed  over  several  days  depending  End  of  Seed  Dispersal      1937      5-21      6-8 

on  weather  conditions.     Observations  extending  Leaves  Begm  to  Change 

over   a  few   years   are,   therefore,   not   adequate  ?^^    .._...              1937      9-10    10-1 

to  establish  the  range  of  dates  for  each  event;  Shortleaf  Pine— Begmnmg 

but  they  do  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  approx-  «*  Leader  Growth   ^^^  ^^      1939      4-11      4-21 

imate  date  and  may   also  disclose  some  of  the  Stammate  Flowers  Visible  1939      4-11      4-21 

factors  affecting   local   variability.      This   paper  Beginning  of  Pollen 

records  the  results  of  three  years'  observations      Shedding  1939      5-17      5-18 

on  the  following  forest  trees  of  the  southern  New  *  "Open-grown  trees"  include  dominant  forest  trees  in 

Jersey  Pine  Barrens:  upland  species  —  short;leaf  ,,  "Forel^trees"*  are  limited  to  understory  members  of 

pine   (Pinus  echinalaj,  pitch   pine    (r.   rigidajy  j^e  stand. 

white  oak  (Quercus  alba),  post  oak  (Q.  stellata).  Differences  Due  to  Species 

chestnut  oak  (Q   monlarm)    scarlet  oak  r<?.  coc-  ^^^^^  diff-erences  were   noted   in   the   periods 

cnea)    black  oak   (Q.  velutirm),  and  bear  oak  ^f   flowering,   fruit   development,   and   seed   dis- 

f  \f.  iLicijolia)  ;  swamp  species  —  Atlantic  white-      

cedar    ( Cltamaecy paris    thyoides),    black    tupelo  1-    The    variety    called    Acer    rubrum    carolinianum 

~ ;—                    Jr               J                                   r  (Walt.)    by  Witmer  Stone  in  "The  Plants  of  Southern 

Maintained  in   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  cooperation   with  New  Jersey."     Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Museum,  1910,  p.  544. 


I)  i 


Flowers  of  scarlet  oak  —  the  staminate  in  long 

catkins;  the  pistilate  (from  which  the  acorns 

develop)  just  visible  in  the  axils  of 

the  leaves. 

persal  among  the  observed  species  (see  Table  II) . 
Staminate  flowers  were  visible  on  white-cedar  in 
early  February,  on  red  maple  in  late  March,  on 
all  oaks  and  pines  by  late  April  or  early  May,  but 
on  black  tupelo  not  until  nearly  the  middle  of 
May.  Pistillate  flowers  were  not  visible  on  the 
upland  species  until  a  few  days  before  pollen 
shedding  began,  although  the  swamp  trees  bore 
visible  female  flowers  twelve  days  to  nearly  two 
months  before  the  pollination  period. 

Red  maple  and  white-cedar  started  pollination 
in  early  April,  the  oaks  and  pines  between  May 
7  and  20,  and  black  tupelo  about  May  31.  In 
most  cases  the  period  of  pollination  was  rela- 
tively short.  Maple  samaras  were  full-grown 
about  May  9,  but  cones,  acorns,  or  drupes  of  the 
other  species  did  not  reach  that  state  until  mid- 
summer or  early  September.  Seed  dispersal  of 
red  maple  lasted  less  than  two  weeks,  ending 
about  May  21.  Tupelo  drupes  began  to  fall 
in  the  middle  of  September,  the  acorns  of  the 
oaks  in  late  September  or  early  October,  white- 
cedar  seeds  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
seeds  of  the  two  pines  between  then  and  early 
November.  Seed  fall  of  the  tupelo  and  oaks  was 
completed,  in  most  cases,  before  early  Novem- 
ber. Pine  seeds  fell  throughout  the  winter, 
and  those  of  white-cedar  throughout  the  year. 

Less  pronounced  differences  were  observed  in 
the  vegetative  events  of  the  different  species. 
Leaf  buds  of  all  hardwoods  burst  between  April 
24  (scarlet  oak)  and  May  5  (white  oak  and  black 
tupelo).  Needle  buds  of  the  pines,  being  on 
the  new  growth,  naturally  did  not  burst  until 
after  the  middle  of  May.     Shoot  elongation  of 

Two 


terminals  and  branches  apparently  started  first 
on  pitch  pine  (about  April  21),  followed  by  red 
maple,  shortleaf  pine,  and  the  various  oaks  and 
tupelo.  Leaves  of  all  hardwoods  reached  full 
size  between  May  19  (scarlet  oak)  and  June  1 
(tupelo).  In  contrast,  the  needles  of  both  pines, 
even  on  the  first  leader  growth,  did  not  attain 
full  length  until  middle  or  late  July. 

Although  black  tupelo  is  the  slowest  of  the 
observed  species  to  begin  most  growth  activities 
in  the  spring,  it  is  the  first  hardwood  to  lose 
its  leaves  in  the  fall.  On  forest  trees  of  this 
species  the  leaves  began  to  change  color  by  early 
September,  followed  after  several  days  by  red 
maple.  Leaves  of  the  upland  forest-grown  oaks 
did  not  assume  their  autumnal  colors  until  early 
October.  The  two  swamp  hardwoods  began  to 
drop  their  leaves  at  least  before  October  1,  but 
oak  leaves  did  not  start  to  fall  until  October  14. 

Variability  Among  Trees   of  the   Same   Species 

Effect  of  Exposure.  Exposure  affected  the 
date  of  beginning  of  plant  activity  in  spring  and 
its  quiescence  in  fall  to  a  greater  degree  than 
mid-season  functions.  Its  effect  on  the  date  of 
occurrence  was  more  noticeable  on  the  swamp 
species  than  on  the  upland  ones.  Exposure  also 
influenced  the  amount  of  flowers  and  fruit  pro- 
duced. 

Table  I  gives  certain  salient  differences  in 
the  dates  of  growth  activities  caused  by  exposure. 
Open-grown  red  maples  started  pollination,  burst 
their  leaf  buds,  and  had  their  leaves  full-grown 
several  days  ahead  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  events  in  forest-grown  trees.  Seed  dis- 
persal of  open-grown  and  dominant  forest  maples 
ended  sooner  than  that  of  understory  individuals, 
partly  because  of  the  former's  greater  exposure 
to  wind  movement.  In  the  fall  open-grown 
trees  of  this  species  ceased  growth  activities,  as 
judged  by  the  autumnal  coloring  of  leaves,  about 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  their  forest  rela- 
tives. 

Black  tupelo,  starting  growth  much  later  than 
maple,  showed  very  little  difference  between  the 
occurrence  of  spring  events  in  forest  trees  and 
that  in  open-grown  individuals.  But  in  the  fall 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  changed  color  at  least 
two  weeks  before  those  on  forest  trees. 

Of  differences  observed  on  upland  species,  that 
in  shortleaf  pine's  spring  growth  was  the  most 
noticeable.  Open-grown  pines  began  leader 
growth  and  produced  visible  staminate  flowers 
several  days  ahead  of  forest  companions;  yet  by 
the  time  of  pollination  this  difference  was  reduced 
to  only  one  day.  However,  it  was  noted  that 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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The  Trees  of  Pendle  Hill 


By  MARTHA  SERENE  LEWIS 


iiT^O  BUILD  a  house:  to  plant  a  tree:  to  be- 
-^  get  a  child  —  these  are  steps  that  make  all 
the  more  social  tasks  jof  creation  possible," 
Lewis  Munford  writes  in  his  "Faith  for  Living." 
Not  every  one  can  build  a  house  or  beget  a 
child.  But  every  man  and  every  woman  can 
plant,  or  have  planted  for  him,  a  tree,  and  thereby 
have  a  living  memorial  that  will  endure  centuries 
after  both  house  and  child  are  gone. 

In  the  planting  of  trees  at  Pendle  Hill,  there 
is  such  a  memorial.  Pendle  Hill  is  a  graduate 
center  for  religious  and  social  study  maintained 
for  people  of  all  faiths  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  on  a  country  estate  at  Walling- 
ford,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  quiet  hills  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Here,  in  a  small  resident  community,  teacher  and 
student  alike  share  the  tasks  of  household  and 
garden  while  seeking,  through  group  and  individ- 
ual study,  to  discover  a  means  to  attain  a  just 
order  of  society  without  the  use  of  violence.  The 
Pendle  Hill  curriculum  is  informal  and  flexible, 
and  its  method  of  promoting  world  peace  is 
through  the  advancement  of  the  individual.  From 
Pendle  Hill,  people  are  constantly  going  out  bear- 
ing a  message  of  peace  and  aid  to  other  areas  of 
the  world;  ever  since  its  founding,  in  1930, 
Pendle  Hill  has  attracted  to  itself  distinguished 
visitors  from  abroad,  who  come  both  to  teach 
and  to  study.  In  recent  years,  more  and  more 
have  come  as  pilgrims. 

The  approach  to  Pendle  Hill  is  a  driveway 
arched  by  Norway  maples  that  leads  to  the  main 
residence,  a  long  low  early  American  building 
of  white- washed  stone  designed  by  Architect  R. 
Brognard  Okie.  This  house  stands  in  an  ar- 
boretum of  specimen  trees  many  of  which  are 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  A  specimen  tree 
IS  one  that  has  been  planted  in  the  open  and  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  wide  as  it  pleases  without  in- 
terference from  young  saplings  and  undergrowth. 
At  Pendle  Hill,  there  is  no  crowding  of  the  trees 
as  there  is  no  crowding  of  the  spirit.  Both  are 
allowed  plenty  of  room  to  grow  and  develop, 
loday  the  branches  of  the  trees  sweep  to  the 
ground,  and  the  beds  of  leaves  of  the  oaks, 
beeches  and  maples  and  the  needles  of  the  firs 
and  pines  and  hemlocks  lie  undisturbed. 

The  planting  of  the  trees  at  Pendle  Hill  has 
been  a  process  of  continuous  thought  and  care 
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since  1880  when  it  was  the  Speare  estate.  The 
result  has  been  to  make  of  its  eight  acres  in- 
dividual spots  of  great  beauty.  A  lovely  Japan- 
ese cherry  stands  by  the  doorway  of  the  main 
building.  Farther  down  the  driveway  is  a  giant 
silver  maple,  favorite  warbling  ground  of  car- 
dinal grosbeaks.  To  the  south,  or  rear  of  the 
main  house,  is  a  brick  terrace  shaded  by  young 
lindens  where  on  pleasant  days  tea  is  served.  Be- 
yond this  terrace  is  a  spacious  lawn,  and  on  this 
lawn  are  many  of  the  finest  of  the  trees.  Here, 
stately  and  beautiful,  are  oaks,  purple  beeches, 
mountain  ash,  Japanese  dogwoods,  maples,  one 
lovely  firethorn  shrub,  and  hemlocks. 

To  the  east  of  the  terrace  is  a  grove  of  red  and 
sycamore  maples.     In  this  grove  are  benches  and 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Photo  by   Wilfiam   Fisher  Brinton 


A  splendid  Hemlock  is  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  Pendle  Hill. 
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COUJSTY  FORESTS 

TN  1933  the  County  Forest  Act,  largely  pre- 
-*-  pared  by  members  of  The  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  signed  by  the  Governor.  To  the  discredit  of 
this  Association,  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made 
since  then  to  encourage  county  officials  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Act  in  order  to  establish 
county  forests.  That  such  forests  are  feasible 
has  been  demonstrated  by  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. That  the  acreage  of  tax  delinquent  lands 
is  great  enough  to  make  county  forests  of  eco- 
nomic value  is  demonstrated  by  a  recent  publi- 
cation, "Anthracite  Survey  Paper,  Number  3," 
issued  by  the  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  economic  survey  in  the 
anthracite  forest  region. 

Excluding  properties  of  less  than  fifty  acres, 
the  eleven  anthracite  counties  of  Carbon,  Colum- 
bia, Dauphin,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe, 
Northumberland,  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne,  and  Wyoming,  have  tax  delinquent  lands 
totalling  over  120,000  acres.  The  average  area 
of  these  parcels  is  157  acres.  In  addition,  from 
one-seventh  to  three-quarters  of  the  farm  acre- 
age in  these  counties  is  tax  delinquent. 

In  other  words,  in  every  county  in  the  an- 
thracite area  and  presumably  in  other  sections 
of  the  State,  there  are  large  acreages  from  which 
no  tax  revenue  is  being  received  by  the  counties, 
townships   or   boroughs,   which   might   be  taken 
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by  the  counties  and  developed  for  recreational, 
erosion  control,  game  or  forestry  purposes. 

The  county  officials  in  considering  such  a 
possibility  should  not  overlook  tax  delinquent 
farm  land  contiguous  to  forest  land  which 
might  be  incorporated  into  one  large  multiple 
use  project.  The  possibilities  of  developing 
county  forests  are  clearly  stated  in  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  above.  "Fortunately,  there  is  legisla- 
tion in  effect  to  enable  counties  themselves  to 
approach  constructively  the  problem  presented 
by  these  lands.  The  County  Forest  Act  of  1933 
(P.  L.  30)  provides  that  tax  delinquent  lands 
may  be  continued  in  county  ownership  and  man- 
aged as  county  forests.  Under  public  control 
restoration  of  the  forest  for  one  purpose  or  an- 
other is  economically  possible. 

"Forest  restoration  requires  intensified  protec- 
tion against  fire,  insects  and  diseases,  and  arti- 
ficial planting  of  the  worst-denuded  land  with 
trees  or  other  useful  vegetation.  Here  is  work  for 
the  unemployed  —  work,  moreover,  that  does  not 
compete  with  private  enterprise.  Weeding,  thin- 
ning, and  pruning  of  the  young  forest,  wildlife 
management,  and  proper  harvesting  of  the  tim- 
ber as  it  matures,  will  continue  to  provide  jobs 
in  the  woods. 

"When  fully  restored  these  county-owned 
forests  will  prove  attractive  as  a  source  of  raw 

material  to  permanent  local  industries 

Even  today  county  forests  will  provide  nearby 
communities  with  healthful  outdoor  recreation; 
they  will  prevent  soil  erosion,  lessen  floods,  and 
safeguard  local  water  supplies.  These  benefits 
will  in  turn  be  reflected  in  new  sources  of  public 
revenue,  improved  public  health,  and  larger 
private  payrolls."  H  T   M 

FOREST  SERVICE  OFFICE 

WILL  MOVE  TO  UPPER  DARBY 

Forest  Service  regional  headquarters  for  the 
Eastern  Region  (Region  7)  will  be  transferred 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Upper  Darby,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's program  of  further  decentralization  to  re- 
lieve congestion  in  the  national  Capital,  Secretary 
Wickard  has  announced. 

The  Region  7  office  is  regional  headquarters 
for  the  Department's  forestry  work  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  including  administration  of  the  White 
Mountain,  Green  Mountain,  Allegheny,  George 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Monongahela,  and  Cum- 
berland National  Forests.  Regional  Forester  R. 
M.  Evans  is  in  charge. 

Forest  Leaves 


The  Legislative  Record 


By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 


ALONG,  rankling,  and  generally  unproductive 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  came 
to  a  close  at  6:10  A.  M.,  Friday,  July  18.  The 
lawmakers  failed  to  deal  with  many  pressing 
problems,  seeming  to  prefer  to  spend  their  time 
in  partisan  bickering. 

Realizing  that  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
federal  funds  would  be  withheld  unless  some 
semblance  of  a  Civil  Service  Bill  was  passed,  the 
Legislature  finally  agreed  upon  a  greatly  emas- 
culated form  of  Senator  Tallman^'s  bill  and 
shoved  it  through.  This  is  but  a  skeleton  of  the 
bill  the  Senator  devoted  weeks  to  prepare,  but 
it  does  create  a  Civil  Service  Commission.  At 
present,  only  the  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance, the  Unemployment  Compensation  Divi- 
sion and  the  Liquor  Control  Board  are  covered, 
but  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
serve  other  units  should  the  Legislature  see  fit. 
The  Bill  is  weakened  by  a  provision  giving  the 
Governor  the  right  to  dismiss  any  employee 
without  stating  his  reason  except  that  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Service.  The  success  of 
the  merit  system  will  depend  upon  how  much 
and  in  what  manner  the  Governor  uses  this 
power. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam R.  McMillen  of  Black  Lick,  which  designates 
April  9,  when  it  does  not  fall  on  Saturday,  Sun- 
day or  Good  Friday,  as  Arbor  Day  and  the 
week  in  which  it  falls  as  Conservation  Week,  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  has  been  signed  by 
Governor  James.  Since  April  9  is  the  birthday 
of  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  this  is  fitting  recognition 
of  the  great  work  "The  Father  of  Forestry  in 
Pennsylvania"  did  to  make  this  State  an  early 
leader  in  conservation. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  bill  was  in  no  wise 
controversial,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  at 
first  in  bringing  it  out  of  committee.  Once  this 
was  accomplished  it  went  through  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote. 

H.B.  611,  introduced  by  Representative  J.  J. 
Malloy  of  Wilkes-Barre  on  February  28,  appro- 
priates $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  forest  land  in  Luzerne,  Sulli- 
van, and  Wyoming  Counties,  known  both  as 
Ricketts  Glen  and  the  Kitchen  Creek  tract.     In- 
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eluded  in  this  area  are  800  acres  of  primeval  tim- 
ber. The  tract  unquestionably  should  be  pre- 
served by  public  ownership  because  of  its  value 
for  recreation,  hunting,  fishing  and  sustain  yield 
forest  management.  This  bill,  which  finally 
passed  the  Legislature  in  June,  had  the  backing 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  The 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association,  many  fish  and 
game  organizations,  and  garden  and  women's 
clubs.  Several  days  after  it  was  sent  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approval,  the  Legislature  was 
asked  to  recall  it.  It  was  again  sent  to  Gover- 
nor James  at  the  end  of  the  session  but  up  to  the 
date  this  was  written  he  has  taken  no  action.  It 
will  be  unfortunate  if  this  bill  is  not  approved 
because  four  sawmills  are  now  busy  consuming 
timber  in  the  upper  regions  of  this  tract.  Unless 
the  State  acts  soon,  cutting  will  begin  on  the 
area  included  in  this  bill. 

The  State  Highway  Zoning  Measure,  H.B. 
711,  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside  Coun- 
cil and  other  organizations  worked  so  energeti- 
cally was  smothered  in  Committee.  This  Bill 
sought  to  reduce  highway  hazards  and  preserve 
the  Commonwealth's  investment  in  highways  by 
controlling  the  development  and  use  of  the  land 
along  them.  Since  the  Act  would  result  in  re- 
locating some  roadside  advertising  and  restrict- 
ing new  billboards,  advertising  associations 
fought  it  tenaciously. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council  will  not  become  downhearted.  Seldom 
does  such  constructive  legislation  succeed  when 
first  introduced.  By  persistent  effort,  however, 
passage  will  be  obtained. 

An  act  known  as  S.B.  300  which  would  have 
enabled  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
to  sell  or  lease  telephone  lines  which  are  no 
longer  needed  because  of  the  use  of  short-wave 
radios  in  the  fire  towers  was,  also,  smothered  in 
committee.  Since  this  measure  would  have  bene- 
fitted the  Department  and  thereby  the  Com- 
monwealth, its  death  in  committee  was  likely  due 
o  partisan  pique  rather  than  lack  of  merit. 

All  in  all,  considering  the  political  divisions 
between  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  which 
caused  a  stalemate  on  many  bills,  those  who  are 
interested  in  conservation  should  be  grateful  for 
the  few  measures  that  were  passed. 

Five 


BOOK   REVIEW 


PRUNING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

By  E.  PORTER  FELT.      (Orange  Judd  Publish- 
ing  Company,  $2.00). 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  horticultural  library.  Dr.  Felt  has 
covered  the  subject  thoroughly,  stating  reasons 
for  doing  certain  types  of  pruning  which  the  lay- 
reader  may  not  have  appreciated. 

The  twelve  chapters  cover  the  field  thoroughly 
and  delve  somewhat  into  other  types  of  tree  work, 
such  as  repair  and  cavity  treatment.  The  illustra' 
tions  are  numerous  and  excellent.  The  type  is 
readable.  Anyone  contemplating  care  of  his  own 
trees  would  do  well  to  add  this  to  his  list  of 
"must"  books. 

H.  G.  M. 


The  following  publications  issued  rather  re- 
cently may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers. 
Should  you  wish  a  copy  of  any  of  these  bulletins 
write  directly  to  the  address  given  under  the  title : 

"THE  COUNTY  FORESTS  OF  WISCONSIN." 
1938.  Wisconsin  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, Madison,  Wisconsin. 

This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  description  of 
the  county  forest  system  in  Wisconsin  which  was 
started  in  1929,  and  as  of  March  15,  1938,  con- 
tamed  1,746,000  acres.  The  publication,  also, 
discusses  the  manner  in  which  these  forest  areas 
were  developed  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
them. 


"MUNICIPAL  OR  COUNTY  FORESTS."  By 
Herbert  F.  Prescott,  1940.  The  Con^ 
servalion  Department,  Albany,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  community  forests  in  New  York 
State.  Unlike  Wisconsin  most  of  these  forests 
are  owned  by  towns,  villages,  cities  and  school 
districts.  The  reasons  for  establishing  such  for- 
ests, the  methods  to  be  employed  and  the  value  of 
community  forests  to  the  State  and  Nation  are 
ably  presented. 
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"THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARM  WOOD 
LANDS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE."  By 
Kenneth  E.  Barraclough.  Exten- 
sion  Bulletin  55.  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 

Every  farm  woodlot  owner  should  digest  the 
contents  of  this  excellent  publication.  It  covers 
adequately  the  management  of  the  farm  wood- 
lot,  methods  of  planting,  thinning,  pruning,  pro- 
tection, and  marketing  of  wood  products. 

"FOREST  MANAGEMENT  IN  NEW  JERSEY." 
By  E.  B.  Moore,  1939.  Department  oj 
Conservation  and  Development,  Divi- 
sion of  Forests  and  Parks,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

A  well  illustrated  and  clearly  written  discus- 
sion of  New  Jersey's  conservation  problems  and 
possibilities. 

"CONTROLLING  SUCKING  INSECTS  ON 
CONIFERS."  Extension  Bulletin  175. 
1937.  Michigan  State  College,  Exten- 
sion Division,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Because  of  the  illustrations  and  the  clarity  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  sucking  insects  this  publi- 
cation  is  of  particular  value  to  those  who  own 
plantations  of  ornamental  conifers. 


"TREES  —  THEIR  PLANTING  AND  CARE." 
Extension  Bulletin  252.  1941.  Exten- 
sion Service,  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

A  concisely  written  and  well  prepared  bulletin 
which  gives  excellent  advice  on  the  choice  of 
species,  method  of  planting  trees,  and  subse- 
quent care  of  trees. 

"RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
STATE    FORESTS    OF    SULLIVAN 
COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA."    Publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
District   Forester   R.   C.   Wible   has  compiled 
some  interesting  information  about  the  recreation- 
al possibilities  of  Wyoming  State  Forest  in  Sul- 
livan County.     An  attempt  is  made  here  to  put 
out  an  inexpensive  mimeographed  publication  for 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  recreational  pos- 
sibilities and  the  appealing  features  of  this  wild, 
unsettled  country.     It  seems  unfortunate  that  a 
little  more  money  could  not  have  been  appro- 
priated to  make  a  more  attractive  publication. 
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A  Tree  Ring  Calendar  for  Hemlock 


By  H.  ARTHUR  MEYER 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of  Forestry 


WHILE  studying  remnants  of  virgin  timber  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  Department 
of  Forestry  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
had  an  opportunity  to  collect  a  number  of  cross- 
sections  from  old  hemlock  trees.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber 
Company,  ten  such  cross  sections  were  obtained 
from  the  Larson  Camp,  five  miles  north  of 
Sheffield.  Mr.  Marshall  Case  of  Troy  gave  us 
permission  to  cut  similar  sections  in  an  old  farm 
woodlot  belonging  to  Messrs.  Rightmeier.  Six 
sections  were  obtained  from  this  forest,  which  is 
located  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  little 
town  of  Estella  in  Sullivan  County. 

The  annual  rings  have  been  measured  to  the 
nearest  1/200  of  an  inch  along  three  radii  of 
the  cross-sections.  A  total  of  more  than  10,000 
measurements  has  thus  been  made.  The  age  of 
the  trees  from  Sheffield  was  around  300  years. 
The  trees  from  Estella  were  200  years  old.  By 
averaging  for  each  year  the  ring  widths  of  the 
various  trees,  a  tree  ring  calendar  is  obtained  in 
which  the  variations  in  ring  width  of  individual 
trees  due  to  sampling  errors  and  errors  of  ob- 
servation are  largely  eliminated.  The  remaining 
variations  are  thus  mainly  due  to  factors  affect- 
ing all  trees  of  a  stand  alike;  these  factors  can 
hardly  be  anything  else  than  weather.  The  cal- 
culated average  ring  width  of  the  two  sequences 
of  data  are  shown  on  the  attached  graphs. 

The  trees  from  Sheffield  show  a  gradual 
decrease   in   growth    with    increasing   age,  while 


the  trees  from  Estella  reveal  a  more  irregular 
growth  trend  which  perhaps  is  not  quite  ade- 
quately represented  by  the  curve  fitted  to  the 
second  sequence  of  data.  If  the  weather  would 
have  been  the  same  throughout  the  period  of 
years  covered  by  the  rings,  the  width  of  the 
annual  rings  would  probably  be  as  shown  by 
the  ordinates  of  the  curve.  The  residuals  from 
the  curve  represent  therefore  what  is  essentially 
due  to  weather.  It  was,  in  fact,  possible  to 
show  that  90  per  cent  of  the  variation  around 
the  curve  of  the  Sheffield  trees  is  due  to  weather 
and  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  this  variation  is 
due  to  accidental  errors  of  sampling  and  ob- 
servation. In  the  case  of  the  Estella  trees  the 
influence  of  weather  amounts  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  deviations  from  the  curve,  leaving  30  per 
cent  as  unaccounted  for  variation. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  corresponding  de- 
viations of  the  growth  of  a  certain  year  from 
the  two  growth  trends  for  Sheffield  and  Estella. 
Although  the  two  localities  are  more  than  100 
miles  apart,  these  deviations  reveal  a  striking 
similarity.  We  observe,  for  example,  a  typical 
growth  minimum  in  the  years  1786,  1800,  1821, 
1830,  1840,  1870,  1896,  1912,  1927,  1935,  while 
a  relative  high  diameter  increment  occurred  in 
the  years  1806,  1839,  1877,  1904,  1917  and 
others.  The  high's  and  low's  of  the  annual 
diameter  increment  seem  to  follow  each  other  in 
an  entirely  irregular  order,  and  so  far  it  was  not 
possible  to  discover  any  periodicity  in  the  two 
series  of  growth  data. 
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Average  ring  width  of  hemlock  trees  from  two  points, 
due  to  age  and  constitution  of  stand. 
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Curves  represent  the  average  growth  trend 
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Attention!      Attention! 
Penna.  Summer  Field  Day,  September  4th 

(If  the  4th  is  rainy,  the  FieW  Day  will  he  the  5th) 

with 

Convention  of  Northern  Nut  Gro wer s' Asso. 

At  Hershey,  Pa.,   15  miles  east  of  Harrisburg 

To  be  held  at  the  Community  House  in  the  town  of  Hershey 

The  town  of  Hershey  has  a  leading  hotel,  excellent  rooms  at  the  Community  House  and  tourist 
rooms. 

This  is  going  to  be  an  outstanding  convention  for  two  reasons: 

Because  the  program  is  being  handled  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Zimmerman,  one  of  the  oldest  "war  horses" 
in  the  business  of  growing  nut  trees,  and  because  of  the  day  the  Northern  Association  will  spend 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  at  Dr.  Zimmerman's  mountain  nut  trees  and  tree  crop  farm  where 
he  has  created  a  living  monument  to  show  all  comers  what  can  be  done  in  a  mountain  agriculture  if 
any  wish  to  take  the  idea  on. 

Now,  don't  forget  the  dates— September  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  the  Field  Day  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  with  Dr.  Zimmerman,  Thursday,  September  4th,  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  DST.  Caravan  will  leave 
Hershey  about  1 .00  P.  M.    We  hope  all  can  be  there  for  the  morning  session. 

Of  course  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association  wants  you  to  come  and  spend  as  much  time 
of  the  three  days  as  possible. 

This  is  final  notice;  no  postal  cards  will  be  mailed  this  year,  so  mark  it  on  your 
calendar. 


SOMETmNG  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 

Was  astonished  to  find  damage  on  Cardinal 
Dougherty's  fine  assortment  of  ornamental  nut 
trees  this  spring  caused  by  grey  squirrels. 

On  first  blush  the  damage  was  quite  puzzling 
as  the  young  twigs  and  buds  were  eaten  off  some- 
what like  a  grub  cut.  Then  hunks  and  bits  were 
noted  taken  out  of  last  year's  branches  with  teeth 
marks  —  evidence  of  squirrels'  work. 

We  recommended  to  the  Cardinal  that  he  put 
muzzles  on  his  squirrels  for  a  few  weeks  and 
make  daubs  of  fish  oil  (diluted  50%  with  water) 
over  the  limbs  of  the  trees. 
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A  NOTE  OF  INTEREST 

The  late  frosts  in  early  May,  after  an  early 
spring,  caught  the  oaks  in  our  nursery  here  in 
Downingtown  in  three-quarter  leaf.  An  interest- 
ing factor  was  noted  in  that  it  turned  the  young 
leaves  a  beautiful  autumn,  reddish-brown  color, 
confirming  or  rather  enlightening  us  as  to  what 
causes  autumn  color;  "frost  action  on  the  chem- 
ical content  of  the  leaf." 

As  one  wag  aptly  phrased  it,  "turning  the 
sugar  into  alcohol  which  in  turn  creates  the  red 
colored  hue  as  noted  in  a  'John  Barleycorn  nose'." 

Forest  Leaves 


The  Black  Walnut  Industry  in  the 

Tennessee  Valley 

By  SPENCER  B.  CHASE 
Forest  Tree  Crop  Unit,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


BLACK  walnuts  have  been  cracked  ever  since 
the  food  value  and  flavoring  qualities  of  the 
kernels  first  became  recognized.  In  early  days 
kernels  were  extracted  only  for  home  consump- 
tion and  the  meats  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  farm  diet.  Today  practically  every  one  hav- 
ing access  to  black  walnuts  does  some  cracking 
for  eating  out-of-hand,  making  cakes  and  candy. 
There  is  an  important  demand  for  black  walnut 
kernels  by  bakers,  confectioners,  syrup  and  ice 
cream  manufacturers,  and  the  requirements  of 
these  processors  have  not  been  fully  met. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  hand  cracking  of 
walnuts  has  reached  impressive  proportions.  The 
sale  of  kernels  forms  an  important  source  of  in- 
come to  many  farmers  who  extract  kernels  in 
their  spare  time.  Practically  all  of  this  type  of 
cracking  is  done  with  the  ordinary  hammer  and 
other  especially  designed  devices.  Other  indi- 
viduals have  supplied  themselves  with  hand- 
cracking  machines,  and  by  selling  kernels  direct 
have  built  themselves  large  retail  trades.  In 
Tennessee  there  are  two  large  concerns  who 
have  employed  hand-cracking  devices  to  crack 
millions  of  pounds  of  walnuts  annually.  In  ad- 
dition, there  was  one  mechanical  kernel  extractor 
in  operation  full  time  and  two  other  smaller  units 
operating  part  time  last  year.  Between  these 
three  concerns  over  a  million  pounds  of  black 
walnuts  were  cracked. 

To  give  added  impetus  to  the  expanding  indus- 
try, an  efficient  mechanical  cracker  and  kernel 
extractor  has  recently  been  developed  in  Ten- 
nessee. This  mechanical  extractor  is  ingenious 
in  extracting  the  kernels  from  the  cracked  shell 
and  it  recovers  a  higher  percentage  of  kernels 
than  has  heretofore  been  possible  with  mechanical 
extractors.  As  a  result  of  this  development,  an 
enlargement  of  the  commercial  walnut  cracking 
industry  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  manifest.  Two 
large  concerns  plan  to  have  in  operation  this 
year  batteries  of  these  new  extractors  capable  of 
cracking  over  ten  million  pounds  of  nuts  during 
the  season.  This  means  that  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley and  adjacent  areas  will  be  combed  for  wal- 
nuts, and  nuts  which  have  previously  gone  to 
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waste  will  be  utilized.  As  a  large  volume  of 
walnuts  will  be  required  to  keep  these  machines 
in  operation,  and  as  the  extractors  are  more 
efficient,  it  is  likely  that  higher  prices  will  be 
paid  to  collectors  of  walnuts.  If  a  better  price 
is  offered,  commercial  shellers  should  experience 
little  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  supplies  of 
walnuts. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  black  walnut  indus- 
try of  the  Tennessee  Valley  will  take  on  an  in- 
creased significance.  Under  hand-cracking  con- 
ditions, the  kernels  reaching  the  market  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  in  poor  condition  and,  in 
many  cases,  unsanitary.  Under  commercial 
methods,  however,  the  kernels  are  handled  only 
during  the  process  of  grading,  thus  reducing  the 
chance  of  contamination.  The  kernels  which  will 
go  to  market  from  these  new  extractors  will  be 
far  superior  to  the  product  of  hand  methods  and 
the  market  is  certain  to  welcome  this  improve- 
ment. By  employing  suitable  methods  these  com- 
mercial concerns  plan  to  keep  a  steady  flow  of 
kernels  going  to  market  throughout  the  year. 
The  lack  of  a  constant  supply  of  kernels  has  been 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  black  walnut  indus- 
try, and  steps  to  relieve  this  situation  open  new 
possibilities  for  the  unlimited  use  of  this  nut. 

Of  course,  all  the  walnuts  cracked  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  come  from  seedling  trees  growing 
wild  or  on  farms  and  vary  greatly  in  cracking 
quality.  Anyone  engaged  in  the  hand  cracking 
of  walnuts,  from  long  experience,  can  point 
out  the  trees  in  his  vicinity  which  yield  nuts  of 
good  cracking  quality  and  high  kernel  content. 
Naturally,  when  walnut  collection  time  comes 
around,  only  these  trees  are  visited.  Collection 
of  nuts  for  commercial  cracking,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  carried  on  without  any  particular  selec- 
tion, and  walnuts  going  to  crackeries  represent 
all  sizes  and  types  imaginable.  Under  these 
conditions  the  commercial  shellers  by  mechanical 
methods  recover  only  from  12/^  to  1S%  kernel. 
Perhaps,  if  the  crackeries  offered  premiums  for 
high  quality  nuts,  this  would  be  an  inducement 
for  collectors  to  select  only  nuts  of  rather  high 
meat  content  and  thus  benefit  all  concerned. 
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Walnuts  were  taken  from  trees  scattered 
throughout  the  Valley,  and  when  examined,  great 
variations  among  the  nut  characteristics  were 
found.  In  weight,  nuts  varied  from  34  nuts  to 
the  pound  to  12  nuts  to  the  pound.  The  kernel 
percentage  of  these  walnuts  showed  marked  dif- 
ferences because  of  size  and  shell  thickness.  One 
sample  ran  as  low  as  \2.V/f ,  while  the  best  nut 
showed  30.3'/  kernel.  The  manner  in  which 
kernels  come  out  of  these  nuts  was  striking. 
Generally,  extraction  was  difficult,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  small  kernel  pieces  was  recovered. 
While  one  walnut  yielded  an  average  of  3.5  quar- 
ters per  nut,  in  many,  many  cases  quarter  re- 
covery was  zero.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  average 
black  walnut  weighs  18.7  grams  from  which 
18.8%  marketable  kernels  can  be  extracted  with 
quarters  at  the  rate  of  1.8  per  nut. 

All  interested  in  nut  growing  are  familiar  with 
the  Thomas  black  walnut.  This  variety,  among 
others,  has  received  rather  widespread  planting 
and  young  trees  are  growing  and  yielding  well  in 
Tennessee.  It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  com- 
pare cracking  tests  run  on  nuts  from  Thomas  trees 
with  tests  conducted  with  common  walnuts.  These 
data  follow: 

TABLE  I 

Comparison  of  Thomas  and   Common  Walnuts 

Kernel  Re-       Total      Average 

Average  covery  at  Marketable  Numher 

r^.  Weight  First  Crack     Kerneln  Quarters 

Thomas  19.7  grams     23.9%     28.0%     3.4 

Common    .18.7  grams     16.1%      18.8%     1.8 


Of  particular  importance  is  the  precentage  of 
marketable  kernels  recovered  from  these  two  lots 
of  nuts.  Under  these  tests  Thomas  yielded  almost 
10%  more  marketable  kernels  than  the  common 
walnut.  The  significance  of  these  data  is  self, 
evident.  Notice  also  the  amount  of  kernels  re- 
covered  at  first  crack,  which  are  kernels  easily 
separated  from  the  shell  without  recracking.  This 
high  percentage,  plus  the  large  number  of  quar- 
ters  extracted  per  nut,  clearly  illustrates  the 
cracking  quality  of  the  Thomas  as  compared  with 
common  walnuts.  With  practically  all  walnuts, 
and  it  is  especially  true  with  the  Thomas,  the 
more  quarters  obtained  the  easier  is  the  job  of 
kernel  extraction. 

Let  us  consider  the  data  in  Table  I  in  another 
light  —  from  the  monetary  point  of  view.  As- 
sume  that  a  man  has  100  pounds  each  of  Thomas 
and  common  walnuts  to  crack,  and  that  he  has 
ready  sale  for  the  kernels  at  25  cents  per  pound. 
The  data  are  converted  to  dollars  and  cents  and 
follow: 

TABLE  II 

Value  of  Kernels  Extracted  from  100  Pounds  of  Walnuts 

Value  at  Value  of 

First  Crack    Marketable  Kernels 

Thomas  $5.98  $7.00 

Common   4.03  4.70 

At  this  price  the  extracted  kernels  from  Thom- 
as walnuts  would  be  worth  $2.30  more  than  com- 
mon  walnuts.  Not  only  is  the  kernel  yield  higher, 
but  the  actual  extraction  can  be  accomplished  in  a 


centersltU  tZ^ZLI'^'f  !"  t  J,^""""  "^^  "/  '?"  ^'f'  ""  '"^''"'  /«"  ""'  "'hoh;  those  in  the 
center  spin  into  qwirlers,  but  with  the  meats  locked  in;  those  at  the  right  break  into  many  pieces. 
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much  shorter  time.  The  Thomas  variety  is  well 
adapted  to  the  hand-cracking  machines  now  on 
the  market.  The  large  number  of  quarters  and 
large  pieces  which  can  be  extracted  from  nuts 
of  this  variety  produce  a  more  uniform  and  at- 
tractive product  very  suitable  for  specialty  trade. 
With  the  development  of  the  new  mechanical 
cracker  and  extractor  the  question  arose:  How 
will  the  improved  walnut  varieties  fare  under 
mechanical  methods?  To  answer  this  question 
five  varieties  were  cracked  under  commercial 
conditions  and  the  following  percentages  of  mar- 
ketable kernels  were  extracted:  Thomas  26%, 
Ohio  28%,  Creitz  26';^ ,  Grundy  23%,  and  Edras 
25%.  As  the  kernels  of  these  varieties  came  out 
of  the  extractor  the  operators  were  impressed  by 
their  size  and  appearance.  Compared  with  the 
usual  12%  to  15%  of  small  pieces  usually  re- 
covered from  common  walnuts,  the  enthusiasm  of 
these  commercial  operators  can  be  appreciated. 

There  are  many  other  selections  being  tested 
by  individuals  and  agencies  which  are  superior 
to  the  Thomas  in  nut  qualities,  but  have  not  as 
yet  proved  themselves  outstanding  in  other  re- 
spects. In  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  the  coop- 
eration of  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  extension  agencies,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  demonstrating  the  value  of  improved 
black  walnuts  as  a  tree  crop.  Variety  plantations 
have  been  made  throughout  the  Valley  and,  when 
the  trees  begin  bearing,  valuable  information 
concerning  the  variety  question  will  be  available. 
Farm  demonstrations  using  superior  varieties  are 
being  effected  each  year  and  farmers  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  observe  the  performance  of 
grafted  trees.  Methods  of  topworking  are  being 
encouraged  on  favorably  located  trees  and  many 
are  converting  seedling  trees  into  trees  capable 
of  producing  walnuts  of  high  quality. 

Prospects  for  the  future  of  the  industry  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  are  indeed  encouraging.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  farmers  of  this  region 
nave  become  walnut  conscious.  Requests  for 
information  concerning  walnut  varieties,  propa- 
gation methods,  topworking,  and  markets  are 
constantly  being  received.  The  new  commercial 
shelling  establishments  will  be  capable  of  crack- 
ing many  more  tons  of  walnuts  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  possible,  and,  as  a  result  of  improved 
extraction  methods,  will  place  a  much  better 
product  on  the  market.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  indications  of  the  new  interest  in  an  old  tree 
crop  which  is  taking  place  and  which  promises 
[0  place  the  walnut  kernel  industry  on  a  sounder 
basis. 
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Late   Summer   Care   of 
Nut  Trees 

By  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY 

T)HEW!  With  this  drought  in  the  east  people 
-■-  are  wondering  how  their  newly  planted  nut 
trees  will  come  through.  Many  in  planting  com- 
promise by  digging  a  hole  in  a  heavy  sod  just 
large  enough  to  insert  the  tree,  sic  some  soil  after 
it  and  expect  the  tree  to  do  well  all  summer. 

Early  in  July  I  looked  over  a  planting  where 
100  walnuts  6  feet  high  planted  in  a  cultivated 
field  were  all  alive  and  thriving  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  Fifty  honey  locust,  one  of  the  easiest 
trees  on  earth  to  plant  were  planted  in  small  holes 
in  heavy  sod.  Instructions  were  to  dig  a  wide 
circle  around  each  tree  but  it  didn't  happen,  the 
heavy  bottom  land  grass  about  submerged  the 
trees  and  few  had  pushed  leaves. 

What  to  do  about  such  conditions!  The  owner 
had  just  mowed  and  heaped  the  hay  to  be  hauled 
off.  I  persuaded  him  to  put  a  heavy  foot  mulch, 
4  to  5  feet  wide  around  each  tree.  If  it  rains 
most  of  his  trees  would  live. 

For  care  at  this  date;  weed,  mulch  and  water 
newly  planted  trees  if  dry.  Snip  the  sprouts  off 
the  stems  to  make  the  growth  go  into  the  top  and 
clip  the  caterpillars  off. 

If  you  have  an  orchard  give  some  heavy 
thought  to  running  hogs  next  year  for  they  cul- 
tivate the  sod  just  the  right  amount  and  clean  up 
the  cocoons  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and  the  grubs 
of  the  Japanese  beetles.  Think  it  over  when 
you're  wondering  how  to  use  a  pest  for  value. 

Watch  for  ground  hog  damage  on  young  trees 
and  use  wire  protectors  if  bad. 

Lay  plans  for  the  Field  Day,  September  4th,  at 
Dr.  G.  A.  Zimmerman's  at  Piketown,  Pa.  We 
want  all  the  Nut  Grower  members  there  and  just 
as  many  forest  members.  Let's  show  the  public 
just  how  strong  we  are. 
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ATTENTION  COUNTY  AND 

STATE  VICE  PRESIDENTS ! 

This  is  the  pre-convention  issue  of  nut  news, 
as  you  see  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Don't  fail  to 
lift  some  news  items  from  Forest  Leaves  for 
your  local  paper  and  be  sure  and  stimulate  as 
many  as  possible  to  come  to  the  Field  Day  at 
Dr.  G.  A.  Zimmerman's  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 4th,  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

Key  people  to  bring  along  will  be  the  County 
Agricultural  Agents,  Agricultural  Instructors  in 
High  Schools,  and  4H  Club  leaders. 

Remember  these  public  officials  are  the  em- 
ployees of  the  people  —  they  do  what  the  people 
wish.  If  the  common  urge  or  the  will  of  the 
people  is  to  pay  a  penalty  for  growing  wheat, 
that  is  what  they  will  recommend. 

When  I  was  with  the  TVA  I  was  intrigued 
with  the  technique  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricuhure 
Department,  in  the  way  they  would  decide  what 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  in  the 
line  of  erosion  control,  cover  crops  and  diversi- 
fied farming;  then  sell  the  idea  to  the  farmers 
that  if  that  is  what  they  wanted  they  would  be 
glad  to  champion  the  cause  to  their  superiors. 
The  farmers  were  told  to  hold  a  mass  meeting 
and  demand  that  so  and  so  be  done.  The  re- 
sults were  phenomenal  and  they  can  be  just  as 
phenomenal  if  you  and  I  keep  after  the  County 
Agents  to  show  an  interest  in  nut  trees  and  tree 
crops  instead  of  recommending  an  increase  in 
production  that  is  now  being  plowed  down  by 
cur  socialistic  government. 


THINGS  WE  DON'T  KNOW 

I  was  quite  intrigued  in  observing  the  persim- 
mon seedlings'  performance  in  understock  for 
selection  work. 

We  have  a  quite  phenomenal  persimmon  for 
understock  which  we  think  outshines  anything 
ever  created.  One  of  its  characteristics  is  sturdy, 
upright  growth. 

Miss  Mildred  Jones  told  me  that  in  doing 
similar  selecting  she  found  one  of  prostrate  type. 
She  laughingly  remarked  that  it  almost  seemed 
to  creep  into  the  ground. 

I  was  interested  to  notice  our  two-year-old 
lined  out  persimmons  this  year  are  doing  con- 
siderable spreading  and  sprawling  around,  from 
the  same  tree  that  for  the  last  several  years  has 
been  very  upright. 

Another  peculiar  quirk  is  the  following:  A 
customer  in  Waynesboro  gave  me  some  buds 
from  a  promising  plum  which  came  from  a  Ten- 
nessee nursery  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  wonder- 
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ful  new  variety  of  apricot,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  just  a  very  little,  commonplace  blue  plum. 
About  a  foot  above  the  bud  it  bends  down  and 
spreads  itself  for  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  a 
most  peculiar  horticultural  specimen.  Here  and 
there  you  will  find  an  upright  shoot  which  again 
throws  downward-growing  branches;  in  all  it's 
about  four  feet  high.  It  is  the  darndest  thing 
you  ever  saw. 

I  decided  to  grow  a  few  of  these  before  giv- 
ing them  any  publicity  and  to  my  utter  astonish- 
rnent,  buds  put  on  last  fall  are  growing  beau- 
tifully upright. 

Will  the  authorities  step  forward  and  explain? 


HEROES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Just  finished  the  book  "The  World  Was  My 
Garden"  by  David  Fairchild.  Is  indeed  a  fas- 
cinating treatise  of  over  550  pages  on  his  ex- 
periences in  bringing  to  our  shore  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  economic  plants. 

As  I  finished  the  thrilling  tale  I  felt  a  de- 
pression  regarding  how  intrigued  the  average 
mind  is  with  the  glossy  things  in  far  places 
wrapped  in  the  glamour  of  exotic  lore.  True,  his 
introductions  have  been  of  economic  value,  prob- 
ably run  to  the  billions.  But,  I  doubt  if  their 
combined  worth  would  equal  the  value  of  the  loss 
of  the  chestnut  species  alone. 

Great  improvement  and  additions  in  many 
strains  of  cereal  and  fruits  have  been  made  by  his 
introductions.  BUT  had  the  same  brain  force  (of 
which  Mr.  Fairchild  was  a  part)  that  was  ex- 
pended in  exploring  the  earth  for  new  plants  to 
enrich  our  land,  been  put  into  plant  exploring 
and  breeding  here  at  home,  the  past  generation 
could  have  genetically  seen  the  acre  of  diamonds 
in  our  own  back  yard  instead  of  hastening  after 
the  distant  siren  —  I  say,  after  years  of  intense 
study  of  our  own  flora  we  would  have  had  a 
richer  horticulture  and  agriculture  of  today  and 
less  of  foreign  Fifth  Columnists  (over  120  dis- 
eases and  probably  as  many  insect  pests). 

So,  I  say,  while  we  plug  away  unheralded  in 
our  nut  growers'  associations,  selecting  and  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  real  breeding  and  test- 
ing of  the  myriad  of  tree  crops,  persimmons, 
honey  locust,  paw  paw,  oaks,  mulberry,  and  all 
kinds  of  nuts,  the  glamour  boys  get  the  glory 
for  plant  introductions  and  we  get  the  rich  and 
deep  satisfaction  that  America  made  more  wealthy 
without  being  made  prostitute  will  be  better  for 
our  living  and  a  greater  hero  may  emerge  from 
our  ranks  than  ever  graced  a  foreign  soil  a-plant 
explorin'. 
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Seasonal  Aspects  for  New 
Jersey  Forest  Trees 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

second  terminal  growth  on  exposed  shortleaf 
pines  occurred  much  more  frequently  than  on 
forest  trees. 

Flower  and  fruit  production  of  all  species  was 
favored  by  exJ>osure.  White-cedar,  although 
noted  as  a  producer  of  fair  seed  crops,  pro- 
duced more  cones  on  the  larger  crowned  trees 
growing  in  the  open.  Young  sprout  oaks  of 
the  upland  sites  in  South  Jersey  are  known  for 
their  small  acorn  crops,  and  the  forest  trees  of 
those  species  observed  during  this  study  gave 
the  expected  results.  For  example,  the  acorn 
crops  of  chestnut  oaks  growing  under  stand  con- 
ditions were  classed  as  "none"  for  two  years 
and  "light"  for  one  year;  but  nearby  open- 
grown  trees  of  the  same  species  regularly  pro- 
duced light  to  heavy  crops.  A  similar  situation 
prevailed  among  the  pines.  In  1939  open-grown 
shortleaf  pines  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
comparable  forest  trees  bore  a  medium  seed 
crop;  while  the  latter  group  produced  very  light 
crops,  or  none  at  all.  In  all  species  the  difference 
in  amount  of  seed  production  was  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  original  abundance  of  flowers.  For- 


est trees,  notably  the  oaks  and  pines,  produced 
far  fewer  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  than 
open-grown  individuals  of  the  same  diameter  — 
but  with  larger  crowns. 

Differences  Among  Individual  Trees.  In 
all  plant  activities,  slight  differences  in  the  dates 
of  occurrence  were  observed  among  trees  of  the 
same  species  growing  under  apparently  similar 
conditions.  Of  these,  the  two  most  noticeable 
were  in  the  periods  of  leaf  fall  and  of  seed  fall  of 
certain  oaks.  Some  scarlet,  black,  post,  and 
white  oaks  —  and  less  frequently  the  bear  and 
chestnut  oaks  —  retained  leaves  until  late  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March ;  although  many  individuals 
of  those  species  had  lost  most  of  their  foliage 
either  by  early  November  or  at  least  by  December 
1.  Moreover,  acorns  were  observed  on  one  black 
oak  as  late  as  February  5,  although  seed  dispersal 
was  completed  by  most  black  oaks  before  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Effect   of   Frost 

Frosts  are  important  in  influencing  the  vege- 
tative growth  and  flowering  of  hardwood  trees 
in  South  Jersey.  Frosts  on  April  24,  May  13,  and 
June  1  in  1938,  and  on  May  15,  1939,  injured 
newly  developed  vegetative  and  flower  growth 
on  various  oaks  and  tupelo.  Apparently  the 
amount  of  damage  depended  to  some  extent  on 
the  newness  of  the  growth.     The  effect  of  the 


TABLE  II 
Average  Date  of  Occurrence  by  Species  of  Various  Plant  Activities 
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Staminate  Flowers  Visible   4-23      4-26  4-28  4-29  5-1 

Bursting  of  Leaf  Buds  4-24      4-29  4-28  4-30  5-4 

Beginning  of  Leader  Growth  5-1        5-2  5-2  5-3  5-6 

Pistillate  Flowers  Visible  5-3        5-5  5-6  5-6  5-9 

Beginning  of  Pollen  Shedding  5-7        5-8  5-9  5-11  5-15 

End  of  Pollen  Shedding  5-10      5-12  5-12  5-15  5-18 

Leaves  Full  Grown  5-19      5-24  5-23  5-21  5-26 

Fruit  Full  Size  9-1        9-1  9-6  9-1 

Beginning  of  Seed  Dispersal  10-3      9-29  9-29  9-24  10-1 

End  of  Seed  Dispersal  10-8  10-8  10-22  10-5  10-8 

Leaves  Begin  to  Change  Color 10-9  10-5  10-8  10-5  10-10 

Leaves  Begin  to  Fall  10-23  10-14  10-18  10-16  10-16 
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5-20 
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5-9 

7-27 

5i-12 

9rl9 

5-21 

10^24 

9-15 

9-4 

9-29 

9-20 

(1)  Continues  to  fall  throughout  the  year,  some  old  seed  still  falling  when  new  starts.     See  Technical  Note  No.  26 
*  n    c    "^  ^^®  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station. 
On  first  leader  growth. 
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frost  of  May  15,  1939,  on  upland  species  was 
greatest  on  white  oak,  the  last  to  develop,  whose 
leaves  and  pistillate  flowers  were  severely  dam- 
aged, and  least  on  scarlet  oak  which  had  the 
oldest  growth  and  apparently  was  but  slightly 
affected.  That  same  frost  was  also  more  inju- 
rious to  open-grown  tupelos  than  to  forest  trees, 
killing  the  flowers  and  some  of  the  terminal 
shoots  and  leaves  on  the  former  individuals. 

Frost,  moreover,  plays  a  part  in  changing  the 
color  of  oak  leaves  in  the  fall.  Although  leaves 
of  understory  or  open-grown  oaks  began  to 
change  color  before  the  first  frost,  widespread 
autumnal  coloration  of  leaves  on  dominant  trees 
did  not  occur  until  shortly  afterwards. 

Conclusions 

Information  on  the  approximate  dates  of  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  activities  by  forest  species, 
and  on  the  influence  of  modifying  factors,  is  of 
value  in  different  phases  of  forest  management. 
This  paper  has  presented  data  obtained  by  obser- 
vations of  South  Jersey  species  during  a  3-year  in- 
terval. 

To  the  seed  collector  or  nursery  manager  in- 
terested in  forecasting  seed  crops,  the  following 


Statnirmte  flowers  on  a  pitch  pine  branch  before 
the  start  of  pollen  shedding. 
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information  contained  in  this  paper  should  be  of 
interest : 

(1)  Approximate  dates  by  species  when  pistil- 
late  and  staminate  flowers  become  visible,  pol- 
lination  occurs,  fruit  reaches  full  size,  and  seed 
dispersal  begins. 

(2)  Observations  on  the  important  influence 
of  exposure  and  frost  in  modifying  the  seed  pro- 
duction of  certain  species. 

The  forest  manager  interested  in  stimulating 
seed  production  of  oaks  or  pines  should  note  the 
increased  amount  and  frequency  of  seed  crops 
borne  by  open-grown  trees  when  contrasted  to 
those  of  forest  trees.  The  protection  personnel 
might  note  that  the  period  when  the  spring  fire 
season  ends  —  if  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able —  coincides  quite  closely  with  the  date  when 
leaves  on  most  of  the  oaks  reach  full  size,  and 
that  fall  fires  become  important  when  general 
leaf  fall  of  these  same  oaks  provides  a  fresh, 
loose  fuel.  Possibly  the  game  manager  will  find 
valuable  the  data,  by  species,  on  periods  of 
vegetative  growth  and  on  seed  dispersal  or  re- 
tention. 


NEW  USE  FOR  WOOD 

In  a  recent  letter  received  from  I.  Basil  Holtz, 
Junior  Forester,  CCC  Camp  S-120,  Farrandsville, 
he  states  as  follows : 


"Among  the  comments  made  by  foresters  in 
articles  published  in  the  State  News  Letter  and 
elsewhere,  one  is  read  to  the  effect  that  future 
successful  forestry  lies  partly  in  finding  new 
uses  for  wood. 

"Well,  I  ran  across  one  recently  which  I 
think  is  rather  interesting  and  amusing.  One 
of  the  veteran  enrollees,  just  enrolled  in  this 
camp,  showed  me  his  upper  plate  of  false  teeth 
which  he  made  out  of  close-grained  white  oak 
wood.  He  has  used  the  present  plate  six  months 
and  the  one  he  made  previously  lasted  two 
years.  The  plate  looks  exactly  like  a  regular 
dental  plate,  but  the  teeth  portion  is  a  solid  rim. 
It  stays  in  place  well  and  the  teeth  portion  looks 
like  any  other,  stained  dark  by  the  use  of  tobac- 
co. It  does  the  work  like  any  other  false  teeth.  I 
was  told  such  a  plate  could  be  made  in  a  day 
but  they  have  always  been  made  in  spare  mo- 
ments. 

"While  there  is  no  intention  to  urge  the  use  of 
wood  in  this  manner,  it  does  show  what  some 
people  can  accomplish  if  they  really  try." 

Forest  Leaves 


The  Trees  of  Pendle  Hill 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

tables  for  in  its  cool  shade,  during  the  summer 
sessions,  classes  and  meetings  are  held  and  meals 
are  served. 

To  the  north  of  the  house,  on  the  way  to  the 
barn,  is  another  wide  lawn.  On  this  lawn  are 
willows,  hemlocks,  silver  maples,  magnolias, 
apple  and  pear  trees. 

The  barn,  like  the  house,  is  of  white-washed 
stone  and  has  been  converted  into  classroom, 
dormitory  and  office.  The  classroom  is  entire- 
ly unique.  It  is  not  only  a  classroom  but  a 
library,  a  study  room,  a  recreation  hall  and  a 
meeting  place  for  worship,  with  pine  benches  that 
look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  Meeting  House  of 
the  18th  Century.  Its  book  shelves  reach  to  the 
ceiling  and  are  filled  with  old  books,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  the  time  of  William  Penn  — 
journals  of  early  Quakers,  ancient  history,  and 
church  lore.  Just  outside  of  the  barn  is  a  mound 
of  ground  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter  which  was 
thrown  up  when  the  barn  was  built.  On  this 
mound  today  a  grove  of  white,  Scots,  Japanese 
Red  and  Austrian  pines  makes  a  favorite  spot  for 
study. 

Of  the  fifty  species  of  trees,  there  is  one  hem- 
lock the  sight  of  which  alone  is  worth  a  trip  to 
Pendle  Hill.  It  seems  to  have  every  one  of  its 
original  branches  and  looks  as  though  it  had 
never  lost  a  needle.  Chairs  are  always  placed 
about  this  tree  for  it  is  another  focal  point  for 
discussions  and  study. 

The  hemlock  should  really  be  the  state  tree  of 
Pennsylvania.  Nearly  all  foresters  agree  that  it  is 
by  far  the  loveliest  of  all  our  evergreens.  The 
hemlock  is  from  50  to  80  feet  high  ordinarily  and 
in  favorable  situations  it  sometimes  grows  to  a 
height  of  110  feet.  It  has  slender  spreading 
branches,  drooping  with  feathery  foliage.  The 
needles  are  light  yellow  green  when  new,  dark 
green  when  old,  and  with  a  decided  white  line  on 
either  side  of  the  mid-rib.  The  needles  are  the 
shortest  and  darkest  in  color  of  all  the  evergreens. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  hemlock  is 
thriving  in  the  ravines  of  the  Wissahickon,  Dar- 
by, Ridley  and  Valley  Forge  Creeks.  The  Indians 
had  two  names  for  it  —  "The  Tender  Tree"  and 
"Greens-on-the-Stick." 

A  partial  list  of  the  trees  at  Pendle  Hill  are: 

Pyracantha  coccinea  Lalandii  (Firethom) 

A  native  shrub  of  Europe,  much  used  in  our  country 
w  hedges  and  borders,  growing  wild  from  southern 
Pennsylvania  southward,  3-7  feet  high  with  numerous 
sum  branches  bearing  %  inch  thorns.    Small,  deep-green 
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leaves  and  small  white  blossoms.     Fruit  —  deep  scarlet 
and  like  a  berry,  in  size  like  a  large  pea. 

FagU8  grandifolia  (Common  or  American  beech) 

Found  on  rich  highlands  and  damp  rocky  places. 
Grows  to  height  of  45-50  and  sometimes  100  feet,  with 
wide-spreading  horizontal  branches,  smooth  light  grey 
bark,  thin,  pointed,  straight-veined  leaves.  It  bears  a 
three-sided  shaped  nut. 

Acer  rubrum  (Red  Maple) 

Found  in  swamps,  bordering  streams,  and  in  marshy 
woodland.  Average  height  40-50  feet.  Bark  smooth  and 
light  on  young  trees,  darker  and  ridged  on  older  ones. 
The  buds  are  very  red  in  spring,  the  leaf  stems  have 
bright  red  on  them  in  summer,  and  the  leaves  are  bril- 
liant red  in  autumn. 

Pseudotsuga  taxifolia  (Douglas  Fir) 
A  Rocky  Mountain  species  which  in  its  own  habitat 
often  reaches  200  feet  in  height  with  a  trunk  8-12  feet  in 
diameter.  Smooth  bark  when  young  of  dark  gray 
brown,  ridged  when  older.  Needles  %  inch  or  longer, 
somewhat  aromatic  when  crushed.  Egg-shaped  narrow 
cones  2-4  inches  long. 

Acer  platanoides  (Norway  Maple) 

A  native  of  northern  Europe,  used  as  a  shade  tree 
in  our  eastern  cities  where  it  grows  40-60  feet  high. 
Broad  with  rounded  top  and  bark  of  dark  brown  with 
small  narrow  furrows.  Similar  to  the  Sugar  Maple,  par- 
ticularly the  leaves.  One  reliable  difference,  the  young 
leaves  of  the  Norway  Maple  show  a  milky  sap  when 
broken  from  the  stem. 

Juglans    cinerea     (Butternut) 

Common  in  pastures,  damp  hillsides  and  fertile  wood- 
lands. Average  30-45  feet  high,  with  scraggy  limbs 
bearing  few  leaves.  Light  bark,  very  rough  on  the  older 
trees.  In  the  spring  has  a  sweet  sap  that  is  sometimes 
tapped  like  the  maple.  Buds  green  yellow  in  spring  and 
leaves  bright  yellow  in  early  fall. 

Tilia    americana    (American    Linden) 

Similar  to  European  Linden,  but  larger  and  with  larger 
leaves.  These  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  double-toothed. 
In  May-June  bears  small  pendulous  clusters  of  sweet- 
smelling,  cream  white  flowers.  Fruit,  size  of  pea,  often 
remains  on  tree  to  mid-winter.  Usual  height  of  American 
Linden,  50-70  feet. 

Salix  babylonica   (Weeping  Willow) 

A  native  of  Europe  with  feathery,  drooping  foliage 
and  long  hanging  branches.  Used  for  decoration,  but 
spreads  naturally  along  shores  of  lakes  and  banks  of 
rivers. 

Acer    saccharum    (Sugar    Maple) 

Found  in  fertile  woodlands  and  rocky  slopes  and 
mountain  regions,  especially  in  the  North.  Grows  50-70 
feet  high  and  often  110,  with  its  trunk  reaching  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Light  brown-gray  bark  deeply  ridged  on  older 
trees,  smooth,  warm  gray  on  young.  Leaves  smooth 
and  waxy,  five-lobed  (sometimes  three),  ranging  on 
top  from  light  yellow-green  to  deep  green.  Used  ex- 
tensively  in  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar. 

Tilia  vulgaris  (European  Linden) 

Smaller  than  American  Linden,  with  smaller  leaves. 
Cultivated  here  as  a  shade  tree. 

Larix    decidua     (European    Larch) 

A  hardy  tree  used  here  commonly  in  gardens  and 
parks. 

Carpinus   caroliniana    (American   Hornbeam) 

Called  also  Blue  Beech  because  of  its  deep  blue-gray 
bark,  this  shrub  (on  occasion  small  tree)  grows  usually 
12-20  feet  high  on  banks  of  streams  and  in  wet  woodland. 
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DOLLARS  AND  CONTINUOUS  EMPLOYMENT 


Aesculus   Hippocastanum    (Horse-chestnut) 

Native  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia,  used  extensively  in 
this  country  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  40-80  feet  high. 
Bark  dull  brown  with  scales.  Leaves  dark  green  and 
compound,  composed  of  seven  leaflets  diverging  from 
center.  In  June-July,  bears  large  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  spotted  with  yellow  and  purple.  Fruit  is  a 
smooth  pod  sprinkled  with  spines,  each  pod  containing 
a  single  large  inedible  nut  of  shiny  chestnut-red. 

Pinus  strobus   (White  Pine) 

Evergreen  native  to  Pennsylvania,  50-75,  sometimes 
180  feet  high,  with  dark  gray-brown  bark  divided  into 
rough,  smallish  sections.  Trunk  2-5  feet  in  diameter. 
Straight,  horizontal  branches.  Delicate  needles  3-4  inches 
long,  bluish  green  with  white  bloom  on  inner  side,  mak- 
ing a  lovely  picture  in  a  breeze.  Flowers  in  late  spring. 
Sheaths  deciduous.  Cones  4-6  inches  long,  ripening  in 
summer  of  second  year. 

Picea   Abies    (Norway   Spruce) 

A  native  of  Europe,  identified  especially  with  Nor- 
way. Grows  40-50,  and  sometimes  100,  feet  high.  Known 
for  its  shining  dark  olive  green  foliage  and  sweeping, 
hanging  branches.  Bark  reddish  brown  with  rough 
scales  on  older  trees;  on  young  trees  smoother  with  thin 
scales.  Cones  4-6  inches  long  of  lovely  pale  tan  or  light 
red-brown,  falling  after  first  winter. 

Acer  saccharinum  (Silver  or  White  Maple) 

Grows  40-50,  often  60,  feet  high.  Trunk  2-5  feet 
in  diameter.  Leaves  very  pale  colored  on  underside, 
and  turning  up  in  the  breeze,  they  give  the  tree  a 
whitish,  silver  color.  Bark  reddish  brown  on  older 
trees,  rough  and  often  scaling  off,  on  younger  trees 
smooth  gray  tinged  with  brown.  Leaves  5-lobed.  The 
flowers  are  stemless,  in  thick  clusters,  and  develop  much 
earlier  than  the  leaves.  Fruit  is  large  with  wings  spread 
wide  apart. 

Acer  pseudo-platanus    (Sycamore  Maple) 

A  native  of  Europe,  grows  usually  50-60  feet  high, 
with  limbs  widespread  and  top  rounded.  Dark  brown 
bark  with  scales.  Large  leaves  usually  3-lobed,  dark 
green  on  top,  pale  green  on  underside. 

Thuja  occidentalis    (Arbor  Yitae) 

An  evergreen,  usually  20-40  feet  high.  Trunk  2-4  feet 
in  diameter.  Light  brown  or  gray  brown  bark  shred- 
ding into  strips.  Leaves  bright  green  in  overlapping 
layers,  with  aromatic  odor  when  crushed.  Cones  small, 
very  pale  green  when  young,  red  brown  when  old,  lasting 
through  the  winter.  In  demand  for  hedgerows  and  wind- 
breaks. 

Pyrus    communis    (Common    Pear) 

Has  long-stemmed  leaves,  generally  quite  smooth,  olive 
green  on  top,  lighter  beneath.  In  April-May  has  a  white 
flower  lacking  fragrance.  Fruit  is  under-sized  (1% 
inches)   yellow-green  with  gritty  cells. 

Pyrus  Malus   (Apple) 

A  favorite  fruit  tree  usually  growing  only  20-30,  some- 
times 40  feet  high  with  gnarled  wide-spreading  branches. 
Rough  bark  of  gray  brown.  Leaves  dark  olive  green  on 
top,  lighter  beneath,  of  tough,  leathery  texture,  ovate  or 
obovate.     Flowers  white,  pink-striped. 

Pinus  nigra  austriaca   (Austrian  Pine) 

Cultivated  in  the  United  States  for  its  beauty  and  used 
in  some  degree  in  reforestration.  Reaches  60-80  feet  in 
height,  with  straight  trunk,  grayish  brown  bark  and 
branches  placed  on  trunk  in  regular  circles.  Needles 
deep  olive  green,  darkest  of  any  of  the  pines,  3-5  inches. 


long.  Cones  grow  at  right  angles  with  the  branch,  and 
after  ripening  the  second  autumn,  remain  empty  on  tree. 
Abies  Nordmanniana  (Nordmann  Fir) 
A  tall  tree  from  the  Caucausus  mountains  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  has  the  darkest  foliage  of  all  firs.  Its  buds, 
unlike  most  firs,  have  no  rosin  and  the  bud  scales  are 
free  at  the  tips,  forming  small  rosettes. 
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Cherry  Trees 


ON  MAZZARD  ROOTS 

One  of  Our  Specialties 


ENTERPRISE  NURSERIES 

:  Geo.  E.  Stein  &  Son 

\       R.    D.    1  WRIGHTSVILLE,    PA. 

:        Complete  catalog  furnished  upon  request, 
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CHESTNUTS 

Bearing     Blight  -  Resistant 

Easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  strains 

Plant  in  the  dooryard  for  Beauty  -  Profit  -  Shade  -  Nuts 
-  Fun.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
list  on  English  Walnuts,  Stabler  Black  Walnuts,  etc. 
Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  nut  trees  for  over  44  years. 

SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY       Box  F.  L     SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


NUT  BEARING  TREES 


Since    1896    Jones'    Nurseries    have    been     ^ 
growing  improved  varieties  of  nut  trees.     ^'^ 
Descriptive  catalogue  free. 


„  J& 


J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 

Dept.    1441  LANCASTER,    PA. 


JT  JONIS 
NURSIRliS 


MMT    TRFFS     ^^^^^^  you're  stumped  as  to  how  to  make 

your  farm  pay,  just  write  us  for  list  of 
3nd  ^^^  ^"^  ^''OP  ^^^^  ^"d  1^0^  ^°  "^^  them. 

Yf%cc  f^DADC    ^^*'^*   ^^*'^'  °^  experience  in  twenty  gives 
TRCk  URuPd    us  a  good  baclcground  as  a  consultant. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 


JOHN    W.    HERSHEY 
DOWNINGTOWN,    PA. 


Box   65F  i 


PEDIGREED  SEEDLINGS 

Trees  grown  from  seed  collected 
from  white  and  burr  oaks  over 
300  years  old. 

Seedlings  from  12  to  25  inches 

12   Seedlings  $  2.00 

100  Seedlings     9.00 

1000  Seedlings  50.00 

POSTPAID  TO  THE  THIRD  ZONE 
ORDER  FROM 

PENNA.  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
1007  Commercial  Trust  Building, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  Pennsylvania  (13,000,000  acres)  should  be  in  forests.  Were 
this  acreage  of  growing  trees  properly  managed,  it  would  be  capable  of  producing  650  million 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  year — almost  enough  to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  Pennsylvanians. 

To  harvest  this  timber  and  convert  it  into  finished  products,  between  75,000  and  100,000 
men  would  be  needed.    This  would  add  $200,000,000  to  the  yearly  income  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  is  striving.  To  that 
end  we  are  working  for  the  following: 

PROJECTS 

1.  MARKETING  SERVICE  FOR  PRIVATE  WOODLAND  OWNERS.  With  the  increase  in 
our  preparedness  program  the  demand  for  wood  products  has  been  stepped  up.  Unless  we  can 
show  the  private  woodland  owner  that  there  is  a  large  and  consistent  market  for  his  wood  products 
he  will  be  inclined  to  cut  his  acreage  clean  in  order  to  cash  in  on  the  emergency  demand.  The  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  should  provide  marketing  information.  A  list  of  all  wood-using  in- 
dustries in  the  State,  together  with  the  kinds,  sizes  and  quality  of  wood  used,  should  be  assembled. 
Price  ranges,  also,  should  be  published. 

2.  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  STATE  FORESTS.  During  the  past  few  months 
cutting  on  the  State  forest  lands  has  increased,  but  this  cutting  is  not  based  upon  a  broad  program 
of  management.  Without  management  plans  such  cutting  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

3.  INCREASED  TREE  PLANTING.  At  the  present  rate,  150  years  will  be  required  to  plant 
the  cut-over  and  burned-over  acreage  in  the  State. 

4.  PURCHASE  OF  THE  KITCHEN  CREEK  TRACT.  In  the  North  Mountain  area,  between 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Eagles  Mere,  there  is  a  tract  of  14,000  acres  which  is  ideal  as  a  multiple-use  for- 
est. It  is  a  fisherman's  paradise,  a  hunter's  delight  and  unique  in  its  recreational  possibilities.  About 
800  acres  still  contain  virgin  timber.  A  sawmill  is  starting  to  cut  this  tract.  Unless  the  State  acts 
soon  its  value  will  be  gone. 

5.  COMMUNITY  FORESTS.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  leader  in 
conservation  and  in  preserving  forest  areas,  it  has  fallen  behind  many  other  states  in  developing 
county,  township  and  municipal  forests.  The  value  of  these  local  forests  for  recreation,  for  tim- 
ber products  and  as  demonstrations  of  wise  forestry  practices  should  not  be  overlooked. 

6.  A  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW  TO  COVER  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
FORESTS  AND  WATERS.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  value  of  such  a  law.  Technically-trained 
employees  should  not  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  individuals  or  political  parties. 

7.  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  CONTROL.  This  foreign  disease  is  gradually  spreading  over  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  last  two  years  it  has  killed  elms  in  eight  counties.  Unless  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  government  cooperate  in  a  concerted  plan  of  eradication  the  40,- 
000,000  elms  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  doomed. 

8.  BROADER  SERVICE  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  responsible  for  advising  property  owners  in  the  identification  and  control  of  various  in- 
sect and  disease  enemies  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  grain  and  field  crops.  This  service 
has  not  been  adequate.  Insect  and  disease  depredations  cost  Pennsylvanians  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.    With  an  efficient  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv  much  of  this  could  be  saved. 
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1008  Commercial  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

I  am  enclosing  $ as  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Forestry  Association.     Of  the  projects  discussed   above  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing (Please  check): 
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Forests  and  State  Planning 

By  F.  A.  PITKIN,  Executive  Director, 
State  Planning  Board,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  always  considered  as  an 
industrial  state  and  it  is,  of  course,  outstand- 
ing in  that  regard.  Yet  it  is  also  a  State  whose 
tourist  business  is  surpassed  by  only  two  of  its 
manufacturing  and  extractive  industries  and 
whose  agricultural  production  brings  it  up  among 
the  eleven  states  leading  in  cash  farm  income. 
Those  who  know  Pennsylvania  from  its  leader- 
ship in  such  widely  diverse  fields  as  iron  and 
steel  production,  coal  production,  fruit  growing, 
tobacco  growing,  cement  manufacturing,  summer 
and  winter  tourist  attractions  may  easily  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
area  it  is  primarily  a  forested  state. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  use  the  term  "forest"  in 
its  most  liberal  sense  when  we  say  that  half  of 
the  area  of  Pennsylvania,  or  approximately  141/^ 
million  acres  is  forest  land.  Much  of  this  area  al- 
though wooded  is  not  producing  usable  forest 
products  at  present  and  will  not  for  many  years 
unless  planned  forestry  programs  are  under- 
taken. 

When  the  State  Planning  Board  started  its 
studies  of  Pennsylvania's  resources  and  problems 
in  1934  it  recognized  the  importance  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's forest  land  both  as  a  basic  resource  and  as 
a  major  current  problem.  More  than  fifty  pages 
of  the  Board's  Preliminary  Report  of  December, 
1934,  were  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  forest  con- 
ditions in  Pennsylvania  and  to  recommendations 
as  to  best  use  of  this  enormous  region  of  poten- 
tially productive  forest  land. 

In  its  development  of  this  preliminary  forest 
plan  the  State  Planning  Board  had  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Ziegler,  then  Director  of 
the  Forest  Research  Institute  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters.    Although  seven 


years  have  passed  since  this  preliminary  plan  was 
developed  and  although  many  of  its  supporting 
statistical  tables  are  now  somewhat  out  of  date, 
still  its  recommendations  are  as  appropriate  to- 
day as  they  were  in  1934  and  may  well  be  re- 
peated here. 

Summary  of  Part  of  Preliminary  Land  Use 
Plan  for  Pennsylvania 

(1)  The  forest  provides  social  services  for 
our  citizens,  which  in  time  may  exceed  its 
much  needed  wood  crops  in  value.  These  ser- 
vices include,  to  restate  the  more  important 
ones,  water  conservation  in  all  its  forms — 
domestic  supply,  power,  irrigation,  regulation 
of  stream  flow,  and  protection  of  navigation 
channels;  soil  erosion;  climatic  influence; 
hunting,  fishing  and  recreation. 

Private  ownership  has  failed  to  grow  new 
crops  of  wood  after  it  exploited  the  virgin 
timber.  It  has  failed  to  maintain  a  forest 
cover  adequate  to  furnish  the  above  social  ser- 
vices. It  is  now  abandoning  large  areas  of 
forest  land  and  submarginal  agricultural  land 
for  taxes.  Public  forest  ownership  must  be 
greatly  extended  to  protect  the  paramount  pub- 
lic interest  involved. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  normally  consumes  858,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  forest  grown  wood  each 
year.  It  grows  only  379,000,000  cubic  feet.  It 
must  purchase  outside  and  ship  in  56  per  cent 
of  its  wood  needs  for  its  industries  and  home 
consumption.  There  is  a  home  market  for  all 
the  wood  our  forest  land,  plus  the  already 
abj\ndoned  farm  land  and  the  sub-marginal 
farms  to  be  abandoned,  can  produce  if  fully 
reforested  and  properly  managed. 
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(3)  The  present  forest  area  of  about  14,- 
500,000^  acres  must  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  these  starvation  farm  lands  to  above 
16,000,000  acres.  There  must  be  a  further  shift 
in  ownership.  The  State  must  add  over  3,000,- 
000  acres  to  the  slightly  more  than  1,600,000 
now  in  State  Forests,  replanting  perhaps  a 
million  acres  of  this  added  area. 

The  State  must  add  an  estimated  400,000^ 
acres  to  its  game  lands  bringing  that  forest 
land  holding  to  about  one  million  acres. 

This  extending  of  State  forest  lands  will 
assist  mightily  in  the  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation of  local  government  units  and 
school  districts  advocated  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

The  Federal  government  plans  to  add  170,- 
000^  acres  to  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
to  attain  its  goal  of  600,000  acres. 

The  counties  are  permitted  by  law  to  set  up 
county  forests  from  their  county  owned  tax- 
forfeited  lands.  They  should  be  counted  on  to 
handle  between  100,000  and  200,000  acres 
with  State  aid  in  their  reforestation  and  man- 
agement. 

This  program  calls  for  a  total  increase  of 
public  ownership  of  4,000,000  acres  of  land 
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1.  Figure  revised  since  publication  of  "Preliminary  Re- 
port" because  of  land  reclassifications. 

2.  Figures  revised  due  to  land  purchases  since  1934. 
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now  under  unsatisfactory  forest  cover,  or  in 
already  abandoned  plus  active  but  submarginal 
farms. 

(4)  The  park  lands  of  the  State  should  be 
increased  144,000  acres,  generally  as  State 
Parks.  Public  parks  no  longer  serve  only 
local  populations. 

(5)  The  game  interests  have  already  worked 
out  their  land  program.  They  are  adding  75,- 
000  acres  annually  to  the  State's  holdings  for 
wild  life  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds. 
The  program  is  financed  by  the  hunters,  with- 
out asking  for  tax  money.  This  portion  of  the 
plan  needs  but  to  be  let  alone. 

The  Federal  government  has  its  National 
Forest  already  two-thirds  complete  and  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  last  third.  This  requires  only 
the  support  of  our  Members  of  Congress  at 
Washington. 

Only  the  State  Forest  (and  the  minor 
county  forest)  and  State  Park  programs  are 
lagging.  Since  the  defeat  of  a  bond  issue,  the 
alternative  is  to  make  a  State  appropriation  of 
SI, 100,000  a  year  for  20  years  to  carry  out  this 
essential  part  of  the  State  land  use  program. 
This  need  must  be  classed  in  importance  with 
the  state  support  of  schools  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions. Thus  far  building  up  the  State  Forest 
and  Park  system  has  been  regarded  only  as  a 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  School 


By  VICTOR  A.  BEEDE 
Director,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  School  was  es- 
tablished in  1929,  by  legislative  action  which 
merged  the  two  forest  schools  of  the  State,  the 
one  at  Mont  Alto  and  the  other  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.    Both  of  these  forest  schools 
were  among  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  each 
had  received  recognition  by  the  profession  of  for- 
estry as  accredited  institutions.    The  State  Forest 
Academy  was  established  at  Mont  Alto  in  1903 
to  train  young  men  for  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State  forests.    The  forest  school  at 
State  College   was  established   in   1906.     More 
than  1000  foresters  have  been  educated  in  these 
two  schools   of   forestry,   many   of  whom  hold 
prominent  positions  in  the  forestry   profession. 
The  Pennsylvania   State   Forest   School,   now   a 
department  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  The 
Pennsylvania   State  College,   endeavors  to  com- 
bine the  best  ideas  of  the  two  older  schools. 

Both  plants  are  used  in  the  training  of  for- 
esters.   Freshmen  spend  their  year  at  Mont  Alto; 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  at  State  College. 
The  instructional  staff  at  Mont  Alto  consists 
of  four  professional  foresters  including  the  ad- 
ministrative head,  instructors  of  the  botany,  Eng- 
lish, engineering,  mathematics  and  physical  edu- 
cation departments   of  The   Pennsylvania   State 
College,  a  regular  officer  and  a  non-commissioned 
officer   of    the    United    States    Army.      Military 
training  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores as  in  other  departments  of  the  College. 
The  traditional  affinity  between  forestry  and  the 
Army  is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  at  Mont 
Aho  where  the  students  take  a  particular  pride 
in  their  military  unit.     Later  at  State  College, 
forestry    students    always    form    a    conspicuous 
group  in  the  optional  advanced  R.O.T.C.  courses, 
—boys  who  developed  their  first  interest  in  mili- 
tary sciences  at  Mont  Alto. 

At  State  College,  a  new  forestry  building,  pro- 
vided under  the  recent  public  works  program  of 
the  General  State  Authority,  houses  the  forest 
school  including  the  office  of  forest  research,  also 
the  office  of  the  division  of  forest  extension.  The 
instructional  staff  consists  of  eight  professional 
foresters  including  the  head  of  the  department  of 
forestry,  who  serves  as  director  of  the  State  For- 
est School.  The  many  other  departments  of  the 
College  cooperate   in    training   foresters   in   the 
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fundamental  sciences,  surveying,  forest  pathol- 
ogy, forest  soils,  economics  and  other  technical 
and  humanistic  subjects. 

State  College  is  located  in  the  well  wooded  Nit- 
tany  Valley.  The  Penn  and  the  Logan  State 
Forests,  the  Rockview  and  the  Greenwood  state 
forest  nurseries  are  readily  accessible.  "The 
Barrens,"  a  partially  forested  area,  of  particular 
interest  in  wildlife  research,  covers  12,000  acres 
in  this  vicinity.  Through  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  an  ex- 
perimental forest  near  Charter  Oak  of  approxi- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


Young   Foresters  doing   Traverse-board   work 
in  Mapping  and  Timber  Cruising 
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(3)    The   present   forest   area   of   about    14, 
5(X),(K)()^  acres  must  be  increased  by  the  addi 
tion  of  these  starvation   farm   lands  to   above 
16,000,000  acres.    There  must  be  a  further  shif 
in  ownership.    The  State  must  add  over  3,000, 
000  acres  to  the  slightly  more  than  1,600,000 
now   in    State    Forests,    replanting    perhaps    a 
million  acres  of  this  added  area. 

The  State  must  add  an  estimated  4^0,000^ 
acres  to  its  game  lands  bringing  that  forest 
land  holding  to  about  one  million  acres. 

This  extending  of  State  forest  lands  will 
assist  mightily  in  the  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation of  local  government  units  and 
school  districts  advocated  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

The  Federal  government  plans  to  add  170,- 
000^  acres  to  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
to  attain  its  goal  of  600,000  acres. 

The  counties  are  permitted  by  law  to  set  up 
county  forests  from  their  county  owned  tax- 
forfeited  lands.  They  should  be  counted  on  to 
handle  between  100,000  and  200,000  acres 
with  State  aid  in  their  reforestation  and  man- 
agement. 

This  program  calls  for  a  total  increase  of 
public  ownership  of  4,000,000  acres  of  land 


1.  Figure  revif-ed  since  publicalion  of  "Preliminary  Re- 
port'* because  of  land  reclassifications. 

2.  Figures  revised   due  to  land   purrliases   since   1934. 
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now  under  unsatisfactory  forest  cover,  or  in 
already  abandoned  plus  active  but  submarginal 
farms. 

(4)  The  park  lands  of  the  State  should  be 
increased  144,000  acres,  generally  as  State 
Parks.  Public  parks  no  longer  serve  only 
local  populations. 

(5)  The  game  interests  have  already  worked 
out  their  land  program.  They  are  adding  75,- 
000  acres  annually  to  the  State's  holdings  for 
wild  life  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds. 
The  program  is  financed  by  the  hunters,  with- 
out asking  for  tax  money.  This  portion  of  the 
plan  needs  but  to  be  let  alone. 

The  Federal  government  has  its  National 
Forest  already  two-thirds  complete  and  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  last  third.  This  requires  only 
the  support  of  our  Members  of  Congress  at 
Washington. 

Only  the  State  Forest  (and  the  minor 
county  forest)  and  State  Park  programs  are 
lagging.  Since  the  defeat  of  a  bond  issue,  the 
alternative  is  to  make  a  State  appropriation  of 
$1,100,000  a  year  for  20  years  to  carry  out  this 
essential  part  of  the  State  land  use  program. 
This  need  must  be  classed  in  importance  with 
the  state  support  of  schools  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions. Thus  far  building  up  the  State  Forest 
and  Park  system  has  been  regarded  only  as  a 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Scliool 


By  VICTOR   A.  BEEDE 
Director,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  School  was  es- 
tablished in  1929,  by  legislative  action  which 
merged  the  two  forest  schools  of  the  State,  the 
one'at  Mont  Alto  and  the  other  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.    Both  of  these  forest  schools 
were  among  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  each 
had  received  recognition  by  the  profession  of  for- 
estry as  accredited  institutions.    The  State  Forest 
Academy  was  established  at  Mont  Alto  in  1903 
to  train  young  men  for  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State  forests.    The  forest  school  at 
State   College   was  established    in    1906.      More 
than  1000  foresters  have  been  educated  in  these 
two   schools   of    forestry,    many    of   whom   hold 
prominent   positions   in   the   forestry    profession. 
The   Pennsylvania    State    Forest   School,    now    a 
department  of  the  School  of  AgricuUure  of  The 
Pennsylvania   State   College,   endeavors  to   com- 
bine the  best  ideas  of  the  two  older  schools. 

Both   plants   are  used   in   the   training   of   for- 
esters.   Freshmen  spend  their  year  at  Mont  Alto; 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  at  State  College. 
The  instructional   staff  at  Mont   Alto  consists 
of  four  professional   foresters  including  the  ad- 
ministrative head,  instructors  of  the  botany,  Eng- 
lish, engineering,  mathematics  and  physical  edu- 
cation  departments   of   The    Pennsylvania   State 
College,  a  regular  officer  and  a  non-commissioned 
officer    of    the    United    States    Army.      Military 
training  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores as  in   other  departments  of  the  College. 
The  traditional  affinity  b<nween  forestry  and  the 
Army  is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  at  Mont 
Alto  where  the  students  take  a  particular  pride 
in  their  military   unit.      Later   at   State   College, 
forestry    students    always    form    a    conspicuous 
group  in  the  optional  advanced  R.O.T.C.  courses, 
—boys  who  developed  their  first  interest  in  mili- 
tary sciences  at  Mont  Alto. 

At  State  College,  a  new  forestry  building,  pro- 
vided under  the  recent  public  works  program  of 
the  General  State  Authority,  houses  the  forest 
school  including  the  office  of  forest  research,  also 
the  office  of  the  division  of  forest  extension.  The 
instructional  staff  consists  of  eight  professional 
foresters  including  the  head  of  the  department  of 
forestry,  who  serves  as  director  of  the  State  For- 
est School.  The  many  other  departments  of  the 
College   cooperate    in    training    foresters    in    the 
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fundamental  sciences,  surveying,  forest  pathol- 
ogy, forest  soils,  economics  and  other  technical 
and  humanistic  subjects. 

State  College  is  located  in  the  well  wooded  Nit- 
tany  Valley.  The  Penn  and  the  Logan  State 
Forests,  the  Rockview  and  the  Greenwood  state 
forest  nurseries  are  readily  accessible.  "The 
Barrens,"  a  partially  forested  area,  of  particular 
interest  in  wildlife  research,  covers  12,000  acres 
in  this  vicinity.  Through  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  an  ex- 
perimental forest  near  Charter  Oak  of  approxi- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


Young   Foresters   doing   Traverse-hoard   work 
in  Mapping  and  Timber  Cruising 
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FIRE! 

"riRE,  when  brought  into  a  forest  community, 
-^  changes  animal  and  vegetable  material  to  gas 
and  ash,  or  by  reason  of  heat,  injures  or  com- 
pletely kills  living  plants  and  animals.  There- 
fore, a  long  list  of  charges  may  be  tabulated  in- 
dicating the  ways  fire  interferes  with  a  forest 
community  and  its  satisfactory  continuance. 

Fire  consumes  the  material  covering  the  soil 
occupied  by  the  forest,  the  beneficial  functions  of 
which  are  many  and  which,  of  course,  are  inter- 
fered with  or  completely  eliminated. 

Fire  consumes  or  kills,  seeds,  seedlings  and 
sprouts. 

Fire  damages  felled  timber. 

Fire  kills  growing  trees  or  seriously  injures 
them. 

Fire  produces  changes  in  the  soil  and  water 
supplies  resulting  in  unfavorable  conditions  for 
forest  growth. 

Fire  destroys  insects,  worms  and  game  birds. 

Fire  kills  wild  animals  including  the  larger 
game  animals. 

Fire  produces  conditions  favorable  for  injur- 
ious insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Fire  produces  conditions  unfavorable  for  regu- 
larity and  purity  of  streams. 

Fire  indirectly  affects  stream  life  resulting  in 
dead  fish  or  unfavorable  habitats  for  game  fish. 

Fire  destroys  scenic  beauty. 

Four 


All  of  these  things  and  more  react  unfavorably 
not  only  upon  a  forest  community  but  also  upon 
the  welfare  of  human  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  many  people  visit 
the  forest  areas  in  a  year,  but  we  know  that  the 
visitors  to  State  and  National  Forests,  compris- 
ing about  two  million  acres,  total  more  than  five 
million  people.  A  remarkably  large  number  of 
them  smoke  tobacco,  build  camp  fires,  and  are 
careless  about  the  use  of  fire.  There  are  over 
600,000  hunters  and  250,000  fishermen,  many  of 
whom  are  in  wooded  areas  in  spring  and  fall 
when  the  forest  floor  is  extremely  inflammable. 
There  are  190,000  farmers  who  live  close  to  and 
within  forest  areas  who  have  brush  to  burn  fre- 
quently. There  are  3,000  miles  of  coal  burning 
railroads  running  along  or  through  forest  areas 
with  spark-throwing  engines  passing  frequently 
over  these  tracks.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
there  are  from  3,000  to  6,000  forest  fires  in  this 
State  in  a  calendar  year.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  fires  which  do  occur  take  their  toll  from 
the  welfare  of  all  of  our  people  and  that  toll 
must  be  prevented. 

But  a  real  problem,  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  control  organization,  is  to  induce  forest  land- 
owners, others  directly  interested  in  forest  re- 
sources because  of  personal  benefits,  and  local 
people  interested  in  neighborhood  welfare  to  as- 
sume their  proper  responsibilities  for  forest  pro- 
tection. Equally  difficult  is  the  matter  of  over- 
coming the  attitude  in  some  few  communities  that 
because  there  is  an  organization  for  forest  fire 
prevention  and  control  and  State  money  to  pay 
such  an  organization,  the  work  to  be  done  by 
reason  of  someone's  carelessness,  someone's  in- 
difference to  his  responsibility,  or  someone's 
downright  criminality,  constitutes  so  many  jobs 
to  be  fostered  and  farmed  and  for  which  the 
maximum  time  and  wage  must  be  demanded. 

At  least  two  lines  of  effort  are  available  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  forest  conservation. 
The  first  is  general  education  of  everybody  con- 
tinuously along  the  line  of  forest  appreciation. 
The  second  is  bringing  about  of  the  actual  con- 
structive management  of  forest  property  no  mat- 
ter how  small  or  how  large  in  a  sensible  and 
practical  manner  so  that  by  reason  of  constructive 
work  the  forest  will  always  be  in  the  most  satis- 
factory condition  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  fire 
getting  out  of  control  in  it  and  to  do  the  least 
possible  damage  if  it  should.  Forest  protection 
then  will  become  a  very  minor  part  of  productive 
and  profitable  forest  management  and  perpetua- 
tion. 
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JOINT   MEETING 


of 


The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
The  Northeast  Town  Forest  Conference 

and  the 

Pennsylvania  Community  Forest  Council 


at  the 
NITTANY  LION  INN 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 


MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13  and  14,  1941 

The  meeting  will  start  with  luncheon  at  12:30  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 


1. 


SUBJECTS 

Federal  Regulation  of  Private  Forests. 

Speakers — Following  dinner  Monday  evening 

Congressman  Walter  M.  Pierce,  Oregon 

Author  of  H.  R.  3849-3850,  Federal  Regulation  Bills. 

Harris  A.  Reynolds,  Boston  Massachusetts 

Executive  Secretary,  Mass.  Forest  and  Park  Assn. 

E.  0.  Ehrhart,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Forester,  Armstrong  Forest  Co. 

Township  and  County  Forests. 

There  will  be  a  field  trip  to  the  500-acre  college  forest  which  has  been  under  sus- 
tained yield  management,  demonstrations  by  forestry  students  and  round  table  dis- 
cussions of  the  legal  and  business  problems  of  community  forests. 

Make  reservations  with  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Check  these  dates  on  your  calendar 
and  plan  to  be  present. 

In  addition  to  the  Inn  there  are  other  hotels  in  State  College,  excellent  roadside 
cabins,  and  rooms  in  private  homes. 

Federal  regulation  of  all  private  forest  land,  if  it  comes,  will  affect  every 
woodland  owner  in  Pennsylvania.  You  are  urged  to  attend  this  meeting 
and  to  bring  others. 


2. 
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Ricketts'  Glen  Becomes  State  Park 
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By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 


TO  the  officers  and  members  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association,  the  purchase  by 
the  Commonweahh  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Rick- 
etts' property  in  Sullivan,  Wyoming  and  Luzerne 
Counties  is  the  culmination  of  quiet  but  persistent 
effort  over  a  period  of  forty  years.  From  the 
time  when  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  organizer 
of  this  Association,  started  a  boys'  camp  on  Lake 
Ganoga,  a  forerunner  of  the  idea  of  summer 
camps  for  children  which  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions during  the  last  twenty- five  years,  this 
Association  has  championed  the  preservation  of 
this  unique  area. 

In  1936  at  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Associ- 
ation at  which  members  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  were  our  guests,  over  300  persons 
travelled  by  bus  and  private  automobile  over, 
what  was  then  a  narrow,  winding,  dirt  road  to 
Lake  Ganoga,  where  Mr.  Will  Ricketts  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.   William   S.   McLean,   described  the 


beauties  of  the  tract  to  those  assembled.  The 
more  courageous  then  walked  the  several  miles 
down  the  Glen  to  cars  waiting  on  the  highway. 

Negotiations  have  been  started  many  times, 
both  with  the  state  and  federal  government,  but 
up  until  now  they  have  always  bogged  down. 
However,  with  the  passage  by  the  recent  Legisla- 
ture  of  a  bill  which  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  purchase,  the  last  obstacle  was  over- 
come. 

That  our  efforts,  coordinated  with  those  of 
other  state-wide  organizations,  have  been  success- 
ful at  this  time  is  particularly  gratifying  because 
of  the  threatened  cutting  of  much  of  the  fine  tim- 
ber by  two  sawmills  which  were  set  up  in  1940. 
The  State  will  take  title  to  about  11,000  acres, 
the  choicest  part  of  a  tract  of  some  40,000  acres 
on  Red  Rock  Mountain,  acquired  by  Colonel  R. 
B.  Ricketts  beginning  in  1864.  From  this  land, 
Colonel  Ricketts,  a  noted  lumberman,  cut  some 


Group  at  Lake  Ganoga  during  joint  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  and  American  Forestry  Associations 
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Lake  Ganoga  and  Some  of  the  Falls  of  Kitchen  Creek 


of  the  finest  timber  ever  floated  down  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  but  notwith- 
standing his  vocation,  he  had  a  love  for  the  dense 
stands  of  primeval  trees  which  caused  him  to  pre- 
serve a  large  tract  around  Lake  Ganoga  and 
along  Kitchens  Creek.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
he  built  a  stone  mansion  which  is  still  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ricketts  family. 

On  the  plateau-like  top  of  the  mountain  are 
four  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Ganoga.  These 
are  the  headwaters  of  Kitchens  Creek,  which  in 
its  seven-mile  course  down  the  mountainside,  cas- 
cades over  thirty  waterfalls  and  through  gorges 
which  rival  the  finest  in  the  East.  This  stream 
is  a  paradise  for  trout  fishermen  while  the  woods 
around  abound  in  all  kinds  of  game. 

Another  scenic  gem  is  The  View,  a  sheer  cliff 
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of  1,000  feet,  from  the  top  of  which  one  sees  the 
wilderness  panorama  of  Fishing  Creek  and  its 
tributaries. 

This  area  at  one  time  supported  enormous 
stands  of  hemlock  and  white  pine,  but  today, 
except  for  the  shores  of  Lake  Ganoga,  through 
succession  of  growth  the  character  of  the  stand 
has  changed.  Even  in  the  primeval  area  there  is 
abundance  of  hardwoods,  giant  beech,  birch, 
sugar  maple  and  black  cherry  mixed  with  the 
hemlocks.  White  pine  has  all  but  disappeared, 
due  to  clean-cutting  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
succeed  itself. 

Undoubtedly,  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  state 
parks  in  the  East.  Experts  on  park  development 
who  were  consulted  during  the  long  campaign 
for  public  ownership  of  the  tract  have  declared 
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Ricketts'  Glen  Becomes  State  Park 
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By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 


TO  the  officers  and  members  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association,  the  purchase  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Rick- 
etts'  property  in  Sullivan,  Wyoming  and  Luzerne 
Counties  is  the  culmination  of  quiet  but  persistent 
effort  over  a  period  of  forty  years.  From  the 
time  when  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  organizer 
of  this  Association,  started  a  boys'  camp  on  Lake 
Ganoga,  a  forerunner  of  the  idea  of  summer 
camps  for  children  which  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  this 
Association  has  championed  the  preservation  of 
this  unique  area. 

In  1936  at  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Associ- 
ation at  which  members  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  were  our  guests,  over  300  persons 
travelled  by  bus  and  private  automobile  over, 
what  was  then  a  narrow,  winding,  dirt  road  to 
Lake  Ganoga,  where  Mr.  Will  Ricketts  and  his 
sister,   Mrs.   William   S.   McLean,   described   the 


beauties  of  the  tract  to  those  assembled.  The 
more  courageous  then  walked  the  several  miles 
down  the  Glen  to  cars  waiting  on  the  highway. 

Negotiations  have  been  started  many  times, 
both  with  the  state  and  federal  government,  but 
up  until  now  they  have  always  bogged  down. 
However,  with  the  passage  by  the  recent  Legisla- 
ture of  a  bill  which  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  purchase,  the  last  obstacle  was  over- 
come. 

That  our  efforts,  coordinated  with  those  of 
other  state-wide  organizations,  have  been  success- 
ful at  this  time  is  particularly  gratifying  because 
of  the  threatened  cutting  of  much  of  the  fine  tim- 
ber by  two  sawmills  which  were  set  up  in  1940. 
The  State  will  take  title  to  about  11,000  acres, 
the  choicest  part  of  a  tract  of  some  40,000  acres 
on  Red  Rock  Mountain,  acquired  by  Colonel  R. 
B.  Ricketts  beginning  in  1864.  From  this  land, 
Colonel  Ricketts,  a  noted  lumberman,  cut  some 


Group  at  Lake  Ganoga  during  joint  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  and  American  Forestry  Associations 
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Lake  Ganoga  and  Some  of  the  Falls  of  Kitchen  Creek 
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of  the  finest  timber  ever  floated  down  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  but  notwith- 
standing his  vocation,  he  had  a  love  for  the  dense 
stands  of  primeval  trees  which  caused  him  to  pre- 
serve a  large  tract  around  Lake  Ganoga  and 
along  Kitchens  Creek.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
he  built  a  stone  mansion  which  is  still  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ricketts  family. 

On  the  plateau-like  top  of  the  mountain  are 
four  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Ganoga.  These 
are  the  headwaters  of  Kitchens  Creek,  which  in 
its  seven-mile  course  down  the  mountainside,  cas- 
cades over  thirty  waterfalls  and  through  gorges 
which  rival  the  finest  in  the  East.  This  stream 
is  a  paradise  for  trout  fishermen  while  the  woods 
around  abound  in  all  kinds  of  game. 

Another  scenic  gem  is  The  View,  a  sheer  cliff 
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of  1,000  feet,  from  the  top  of  which  one  sees  the 
wilderness  panorama  of  Fishing  Creek  and  its 
tributaries. 

This  area  at  one  time  supported  enormous 
stands  of  hemlock  and  white  pine,  but  today, 
except  for  the  shores  of  Lake  Ganoga,  through 
succession  of  growth  the  character  of  the  stand 
has  changed.  Even  in  the  primeval  area  there  is 
abundance  of  hardwoods,  giant  beech,  birch, 
sugar  maple  and  black  cherry  mixed  with  the 
hemlocks.  White  pine  has  all  but  disappeared, 
due  to  clean-cutting  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
succeed  itself. 

Undoubtedly,  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  state 
parks  in  the  East.  Experts  on  park  development 
who  were  consulted  during  the  long  campaign 
for  public  ownership  of  the  tract  have  declared 
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William  Ricketts  welcomes  Association  in  1936 

meeting 

that  the  site  is  without  parallel  in  the  possibilities 
it  holds  for  a  development  that  will  safeguard  all 
the  natural  beauty  and  at  the  same  time  render  it 
both  safe  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

Judging  by  the  popularity  of  other  recreational 
areas  in  the  State,  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  feels  that  facilities  to  accommodate 
crowds  running  as  high  as  25,000  a  day  will  be 
needed.  Fortunately,  the  road  from  Red  Rock 
to  Dushore,  which  provides  access  to  this  tract, 
has  recently  been  improved  and  surfaced,  but 
even  with  these  improvements  the  grade  for  over 
a  mile  is  sufficient  to  test  the  climbing  ability  of 
any  car. 


Reports  of  over  one  dozen  hibernating  bears, 
most  of  them  with  cubs,  were  received  from  field 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
during  January.  In  two  instances  the  animals 
were  sleeping  out  in  the  open  with  no  shelter 
whatever. 
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WOOD  HAS  MANY  USES 

Apart  from  their  importance  as  a  source  of 
raw  material  for  the  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper 
industries,  forests  yield  a  widening  range  of 
products  derived  in  whole  or  in  part  from  wood 
in  which  this  material  is  not  apparent.  The 
largest  group  of  such  articles  is  derived  from 
wood  pulp.  The  modern  package  of  cigarettes 
is  a  striking  example.  In  getting  cigarettes  from 
the  factory  to  the  consumer  no  less  than  seven 
different  grades  of  wood  pulp  are  used  in  the 
making  of  cartons,  adhesive  paper,  packages, 
transparent  wraps,  tissues,  excise  stamps,  and 
cigarette  papers. 

Rayon  is  a  well-known  derivative  of  wood 
pulp,  but  at  one  stage  in  their  creation  rayon 
stockings,  ties  or  drapes  jnight  equally  well  have 
become  movie  film,  artificial  leather,  cordite,  or 
the  glossy  finish  of  an  automobile. 

Wood  is  an  important,  though  rarely  noticed, 
element  in  automobile  batteries,  and  is  also  an 
mgredient  of  many  floor  coverings,  explosives, 
and  plastic  products  such  as  electric  switch  but- 
tons, radio  cabinets,  and  all  sorts  of  novehies. 
It  also  provides  a  number  of  medicinal  products 
and  is  likely  to  become  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant  contributor  to  man's  diet  through  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  possibly  other  substances. 
Already  wood  is  a  valuable  source  of  vanilla 
flavoring. 


THE  WORST  IS  YET  TO  COME 

Recent  experiments  show  that  damage  of  the 
forests  by  fire  often  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated until  years  later.  In  many  cases  the  ag- 
gregate after  effects  of  mere  basal  wounding  is 
more  serious  than  the  immediate  outright  killing 
by  surface  fires.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
on  the  average  less  than  40%  of  the  trees  surviv- 
ing the  fire  fail  at  a  later  date  to  show  some  ef- 
fects of  basal  scorching,  either  in  the  form  of  de- 
layed mortality,  attack  by  insects  or  fungi  or  the 
formation  of  an  open  fire  scar. 

As  a  general  rule  the  peak  of  delayed  mortality 
is  reached  the  second  year  following  burning. 
Practically  all  injured  trees  infested  with  bark 
beetles  and  wood-boring  insects  were  attacked  the 
first  year  after  burning. 


Lansford  employes  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  while  exterminating  the  gypsy 
moth,  were  examining  a  tree  near  the  place  when 
one  of  the  group  noticed  shaggy  hair  protruding 
from  the  trunk.  Further  examination  revealed 
it  was  a  bear  in  winter  quarters. 
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Growers'  Association 

A  Practical  Body  of  Nut  Growers  Whose 

Aim  Is  to  Stimulate  Greater  Interest 

in  Nut-Tree  Planting 


Black  Walnut  Kernel 


Summer  Meeting  of  Penna. 
Nut  Growers'  Asso. 

'T'HE  summer  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
^  held  on  September  4th  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers' 
Association  at  Hershey,  Pa. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  10:20  A.  M.  by  the 
President  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion,  Dr.  A.  S.  Colby. 

After  a  few  appropriate  words  of  welcome  by 
the  President,  a  very  fine  impromptu  talk  by  H. 
Gleason  Mattoon,  President  of  the  Penna.  Nut 
Growers'  Association,  was  enjoyed  by  the  audi- 
ence. He  spoke  on  the  value  of  the  black  walnut 
in  commercial  groves  and  gave  his  own  experi- 
ence in  caring  for  groves  that  are  now  on  a  pay- 
ing basis  within  comparatively  few  years  of  their 
planting. 

A  very  interesting  and  informative  group  of 
slides  were  then  presented  by  Dr.  R.  Kent  Beattie, 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  as  a  result  of 
his  search  for  blight  resistant  chestnuts  in  the 
Orient.  His  work  has  been  very  influential  in 
locating  the  origin  of  the  chestnut  blight,  which 
felled  our  great  stands  of  native  chestnut  trees  by 
Its  introduction  from  the  Orient. 

Mr.  John  T.  Bregger,  of  the  Federal  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  spoke  of  the  work  being  done 
m  the  Department  of  Hillculture.  This  work  is 
the  selection  of  suitable  crops  to  be  planted  on 
the  poor  soils  of  the  south  in  order  to  make  a 
proht.  Two,  three,  and  four  story  agriculture  is 
^eing  carried  out  by  the  Department  in  the  form 
of  cover  crops  for  the  soil,  bushes  and  trees  for 
toed  crops. 

Dr.  Colby  then  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
t^enna.  Nut  Growers'  Association  and  expressed 
appreciation  of  their  presence  at  the  meeting. 

ihis  concluded  the  morning  session  and  the 
members  retired  to  the  cafeteria  of  the  Commu- 
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nity  Building  (in  which  the  meetings  were  held) 
for  a  fine  lunch. 

The  plans  for  the  afternoon  had  included  a 
trip  to  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  late  Dr. 
G.  A.  Zimmerman  but  the  inclement  weather 
made  this  impossible.  It  was,  therefore,  post- 
poned until  the  next  afternoon  and  a  trip  through 
the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  was  made  instead, 
after  which  the  program  planned  for  Friday 
afternoon  was  substituted. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  given  by 
L.  V.  Kline,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
who  spoke  on  the  greater  possibilities  of  growing 
grafted  walnuts  for  the  market.  A  number  of 
slides  added  to  the  interest  of  his  paper. 

Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith  of  Columbia  University 
talked  in  his  usual  interesting  style  on  the  subject 
"One  Plant's  Meat  is  Another  Plant's  Poison- 
Some  Notes  on  the  Black  Walnut." 

Carl  Weschcke,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  then  told 
"What  the  Winter  of  1940-41  Did  to  Nut  Trees 
Near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota."  A  great  number  of 
his  trees  were  killed  by  a  storm  on  Armistice 
Day  of  1940.  He,  however,  philosophically  re- 
marked that  this  proved  the  hardiness  of  those 
that  remained  healthy.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
percentage  of  Crath  English  walnuts  that  came 
through. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Chase,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Kline  in 
the  TVA,  then  presented  some  interesting  slides 
showing  the  effect,  on  black  walnuts,  of  allowing 
the  hulls  to  stay  on  (up  to  15  weeks)  before 
cracking.  Those  cleaned  and  cracked  at  once 
were  very  light  and  attractive  compared  to  the 
ones  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hull  for  15  weeks. 
The  latter  were  very  dark  and  inclined  to  lose 
the  pellicle. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Stoke,  Roanoke,  Va.,  spoke  next  on 
"The  Factors  Influencing  the  Color  and  Quality 
of  Black  Walnut  Kernels." 

A  very  amusing  paper  by  the  secretary,  G.  L. 
Slate,  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
followed,  on  the  subject,  "Shall  We  Raise  Nuts 
to  Feed  Squirrels— Pro  and  Con."  This  precipi- 
tated a  lively  discussion  and  relating  of  experi- 
ences with  this  little  thief  who  seems  to  prefer 
the  precious,  carefully-watched-over  results  of 
the  nut  tree  enthusiast. 

Mr.  Weschcke  said  he  got  results  by  placing 
a  tin  collar  around  his  trees,  which  kept  the 
squirrel  from  climbing  into  the  branches.  Mr. 
Graham  advocated  placing  a  piece  of  tin,  about 
21/2  feet  long,  flat  around  the  tree. 

What  to  do  about  the  problem  of  one  member, 
who  said  the  squirrels  dropped  into  his  trees 
from  an  overhead  wire,  remained  unsolved. 
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Nut  Culture  for  the  Farmer 


*By  h.  gleason  mattoon 


T^WENTY  years  ago,  the  chinch  bug,  San  Jose 

-■-  scale,  the  coddling  moth  and  rust  were  the 
enemies  feared  by  the  farmer  and  orchard  owner. 
Today,  swarms  of  two-legged  animals,  in  their 
zeal  to  improve  the  farmer's  standard  of  living, 
threaten  greater  destruction.  It  has  become  po- 
litically unwise  not  to  reiterate  often  that  the 
farmer  is  the  "forgotten"  man,  who  would  starve 
unless  he  is  given  parity  payments,  gratuities  and 
handouts  from  the  public  treasury.  No  office 
holder  from  a  rural  district  would  dare  say  that 
by  using  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  living  from  the  land  without 
governmental  largess. 

Yet  there  are  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  who  are  doing  just  that  but  they  are  not 
plungers  who  gamble  on  one  crop  a  year,  making 
a  killing  if  prices  are  right  and  yelling  to  high 
heaven  for  government  aid  if  they  guess  wrong. 
No,  the  real  farmer  has  a  love  for  the  soil  and  a 
philosophy  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
drain  the  soil  for  temporary  profit. 

Real  farmers  exist  in  most  parts  of  the  country; 
and  their  ability  to  make  money  does  not  depend 
upon  a  particular  location  or  a  superior  soil. 
Such  farmers  may  be  found  in  nothern  Vermont, 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  sandy  short  leaf  pine  sec- 
tion of  Maryland,  and  in  hundreds  of  other 
places.  No  two  may  have  adopted  the  same  pro- 
gram, but  all  recognize  certain  basic  essentials. 
The  first  is  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil;  the  second,  to  use  the  soil  to 
Its  fullest  capacity;  and,  third,  to  make  the 
farm  as  nearly  self-sufficient  as  possible. 

Such  a  farm  must  have  livestock  and  a  diversi- 
fied  program.  It  must  produce  food  for  stock 
and  humans  and  that  food  must  be  diverse  so  the 
diet  will  contain  proper  proportions  of  carbo- 
hydrates, fats  and  proteins. 

To  use  the  land  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  to 
make  the  farm  as  nearly  self-sufficient  as  possible, 
the  growing  of  tree  crops  is  essential.  Nut  trees,' 
because  the  meats  are  highly  nutritious,  should  be 
part  of  the  well-rounded  program. 

No  farm  can  be  entirely  self-sufficient.  Some 
money  must  be  spent  by  the  farm  for  literature, 
clothmg  and  other  essentials  that  can  not  be 
grown  on  that  particular  site.  This  necessitates 
growing  certain  crops  in  surplus  which  may  be 

♦Paper  delivered  at  meeting  of  Northern  Nut  Growers' 
Association  at  Hershey,  September  4. 
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sold  for  cash.  What  those  crops  shall  be  depends 
upon  the  climate,  soil  and  markets.  Successful 
farmers  study  all  three  factors  carefully  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  several  small  cash  crops 
thus  reducing  possible  loss  through  market  flue- 
tuations  which  are  so  disastrous  for  the  one-crop 
farmer. 

With  the  development  of  better  varieties  of 
nuts,  particularly  the  native  black  walnut,  some 
of  the  more  successful  farmers  are  considering 
them  as  a  cash  crop.  This,  I  believe,  indicates  a 
degree  of  foresight  not  shared  by  some  who 
should  have  been  able  to  perceive  the  future  of 
the  black  walnut  as  an  industry  years  ago.  It 
is  true  that  the  wholesale  market  for  the  meats 
of  the  improved  black  walnuts  is  disorganized 
and  the  price  is  low.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  market,  but  is  due  rather  to  lack  of 
production.  No  market  will  ever  be  established 
lor  a  product  that  does  not  exist. 

A  few  black  walnut  orchards  have  been  planted 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  the  production 
of  each  one  is  so  small  that  the  owner  must 
create  his  own  market  if  he  is  to  make  a  profit. 
This  has  been  done  in  some  cases  with  satisfactory 
returns.  Far  more  efficient,  however,  would  be 
the  cooperative  marketing  of  the  yield  of  many 
orchards.  In  this  way,  at  least  one  of  the  larger 
demands  might  be  met. 

The  improved  black  walnut  as  a  commercial 
industry  is  now  suffering  growing  pains.  It  will 
not  be  helped  through  its  adolescent  years  by 
wearing  a  long  face  and  crying  the  blues.  If  this 
continues  some  one  is  liable  to  ask  for  a  federal 
black  walnut  parity  payment,  which  God  forbid. 

Like  other  farm  crops,  the  black  walnut  has  its 
enemies.  In  the  July-August  issue  of  Forest 
Leaves,  I  discussed  the  more  important  ones  un- 
der the  heading,  "Enemies  of  the  Black  Walnut." 
For  good  yields  of  well  filled  nuts,  it  is  essential 
that  the  leaves,  which  are  the  food  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  tree,  be  held  on  the  tree  until  late  in 
the  year.  If  leaf  spot  causes  them  to  drop  in 
August,  the  meats  will  be  small  and  lacking  in 
oil.  If  black  walnut  caterpillar  devours  the 
foliage,  the  tree  can  not  finish  its  job.  And  re- 
member, cutting  or  burning  off  the  leaves  to  kill 
the  caterpillars  is  just  as  bad.  In  fact,  burning 
is  worse  than  having  the  leaves  devoured  because 
heat  injures  the  bark  and  makes  the  tree  suscep- 
tible to  one  or  more  diseases. 
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The  troubles  of  the  black  walnut  are  minor, 
however,  compared  to  those  of  most  other  crops, 
while  the  labor  necessary  to  control  them  is  small. 
Anything  of  value  in  this  world  is  had  only  after 
effort.  The  effort  necessary  to  grow  black  wal- 
nuts is  little  enough  for  the  results. 

As  a  commercial  adventure  the  improved  black 
walnut  has  possibilities.  Those  who  go  into  it 
first  will  make  some  mistakes,  but  they  will  also 
be  the  first  to  make  money  in  it.  I  hazard  the 
prediction  that  when  the  yield  of  improved  black 
walnuts  is  fifty  times  as  great  as  now,  a  market 
will  be  established  at  a  price  that  will  enable  the 
grower  to  make  a  profit. 

THE  PASTOR  OF  THAT  FLOCK 

While  reading  "The  History  of  Humane  Prog- 
ress" recently,  I  noticed  a  remark  that  horticul- 
ture today  would  be  several  hundred  years  behind 
its  present  standing  had  it  not  been  for  the 
righteous  zeal  of  the  old  Catholic  missionary 
priests  who,  whenever  they  went  into  a  heathen 
territory  to  set  up  a  monastery,  extended  the  true 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  by  attempting  to 
improve  the  material  lot  of  the  people  as  well  as 
save  their  souls.  Hence,  the  best  of  horticultural 
strains  were  carried  along,  added  to  from  native 
material,  and  improved  by  careful  selection. 

Vast  improvements  were  made  all  through 
Europe  because  of  this,  then  carried  to  the  New 
World  when  Spaniards  came  to  Mexico,  later 
working  up  to  California. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  tribute  be  paid  these 
fine,  old  priests  and  amusing  to  note,  while 
pseudo  scientists  later  repudiated  religion  it 
was  the  religious  leaders  that  fanned  the  waver- 
ing flame  of  science  until  the  present  scientists 
took  hold. 

In  the  rapid  decline  of  things  spiritual  in  the 
last  couple  of  decades  —  first,  before  the  on- 
slaught of  material  prosperity,  and  then  the 
Rooseveltian  theories,  the  pulpit  has  been  little 
more  than  a  place  to  make  a  congenial  living  — 
sort  of  a  master  of  social  ceremonials. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  the  following  letter 
came  to  our  desk,  showing  a  throw-back  to  the 
old  pioneer  spirit  of  pastoral  feeding  of  material 
as  well  as  spiritual  bread: 

1  have  always  been  interested  in  trees  and  tree 
crops.  Trees  are  almost  companions  to  me.  I 
love  the  forests  and  enjoy  so  much  to  wander 
about  among  the  stately  trees.  I  have  always 
loved  nut  trees  and  have  planted  many  nuts.  As 
1  go  about  the  country  and  see  so  much  waste- 
land still  wasting,  I  feel  like  I  would  love  to 
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have  a  bag  of  nuts  and  a  hoe  and  plant  those 
waste  places  to  nut  trees. 

"I  am  especially  interested  in  walnuts,  hick- 
ories and  pecans.  I  often  wish  I  could  devote 
my  time  to  developing  a  nut  farm.  Nothing 
would  be  more  fascinating  to  me.  I  never  see  a 
black  walnut  or  hickory  tree  that  I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  get  to  it  to  examine  its  fruit.  I  have  visited 
more  than  a  hundred  walnut  trees  this  fall  and 
winter  and  examined  the  nuts  for  good  varieties. 

"I  have  found  a  number  that  were  very  good. 
One  especially  which  I  found  in  January  —  a 
tree  vigorous  and  a  heavy  bearer  of  large  nuts 
of  fine  quality  and  a  good  cracker.  I  cracked 
a  number  of  them  and  they  all  cracked  out 
whole  quarters.  The  kernel  is  large  and  plump, 
light  in  color  and  good  flavor.  This  tree  is,  I 
would  say,  about  20  to  25  years  old.  I  am  send- 
ing you  some  of  these,  which  I  picked  up  in 
January  after  hard  freezing,  which  may  have  in- 
jured some  of  them.  I  want  you  to  crack  these 
and  give  me  your  opinion  of  this  nut  and  tell  me 
how  it  compares  with  the  Thomas,  Ohio  and 
Stabler  in  quality  and  cracking  quality.  Tell 
me  if  it  has  merit  sufficient  for  propagation. 
The  kernels  are  so  that  in  cracking  a  number  of 
them  in  every  case  they  fell  out  in  whole  quar- 
ters. After  you  have  examined  these,  will  you 
please  write  me  your  opinion  of  its  merit.  Rev. 
W.  D.  Eye,  Clenelg,  Md." 

One  sample  was  indeed  quite  a  superior  nut, 
but  did  not  come  up  to  the  propagated  varieties. 
— Ed. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  NUT  CULTURE 

This  is  something  many  have  wished  for  but 
when  a  writer  gathers  his  ammunition  together, 
it  seems  much  of  it  doesn't  fire  by  the  time  he's 
ready  to  use  it.  What  I  mean  is,  the  culture  of 
nut  trees,  as  it  approaches  a  horticultural  science, 
is  still  in  the  state  of  flux;  opinions  often  chang- 
ing as  rapidly  as  Roosevelt's  mind. 

However,  Carroll  D.  Bush  of  Oregon  draws  on 
his  lifetime  of  experience — combines  it  with  what 
data  he  can  obtain  from  others  over  the  United 
States  and  takes  a  "nose  dive"  with  his  pen. 
Results — a  "Nut  Growers'  Handbook"  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  selling  for  $1.75.  Entertaining  and 
enlightening,  slightly  inaccurate  in  factual  detail 
on  collected  data,  but  this  does  not  reflect  on 
value  to  prospective  growers. 
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His  pen  picture  of  the  value  of  nut  culture  as 
an  essentia  part  of  America's  hill  agriculture, 
pnfalls  to  be  avoided  and  pleasures  and  profit 
of  nut  trees,  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
America  s  horticultural  literature. 

Most  valuable  to  eastern  growers  is  the  fol- 
lowing  excerpt,  for  even  though  all  indications 
point  to  nut  trees  being  a  valuable  addition  to 

.°1[  "C  "**P''  •''^  *"?"'*  continue  to  write  and 
talk,  1  he  most  profitable  way  to  get  rich  grow- 
ing nuts  IS  not  to  plant  any." 

We  quote:  "Charles  Trunk  planted  walnuts  in 
the  Pacific   Northwest  when  experts  knew  they 
could  not  be  grown  successfully  there.     A    A 
yuarnberg  and  Percy  Giese  brought  filbert  groves 
into  production,  though  college  men  pointed  out 

StaL  "  *^"'"^*  '"  *^  U"'**'^ 

"We  now  have  growers  planting  chestnuts  in 
he  face  of  government  warnings  in  bulletins  that 
the^  nuts  offer  no  commercial  possibilities.    Dr 
O  A  Zimmerman  is  attacking  the  chestnut  blight 

tural  history.     •  •  • 

At  another  place  he  says: 

"One  who  is  interested  in  planting  nut  trees 
may  be  moved  by  some  unacknowledged  senti- 
ment.     Successful   men   often   feel   this  way  in 
respect  to  their  business.    The  prospective  grower 
however,  may  be  planning  for  an  income  with 

takin.""'""'^.'"  '""""•  ^"  ''^''^  ^'  ""^y  ^  ">;«• 

And  again: 

"Nut  trees  are  a  permanent  investment.  Trees 
of  walnut,  chestnut,  pecan,  and  filbert  are  produc 
.ng  profitably  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  and 
some  individual  trees  are  known  to  have  pro 
duced  for  several  times  as  long.  Many  of  our 
nut  trees  make  valuable  timber."  •  •  • 

Jii^I  ^^"^^  '"^^^^  posterity  ruthlessly  and  are 

when  wTtllkof  ^r'  rt  "'"  ""  -  f«-'i- 
wnen  we  talk  of  planting  for  posterity." 

Sounds    interesting    in    a    pseudo    investment 

Zi'V'rf^''^  '"^^^^'  ^"^^-  slowly  toS 
the  brink  of  disaster.  '"wara 

Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book. 

John  W.  Hershey 


The  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  School 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


,1,  n  ^.^ T'c'  ^«<^«'•^"o"  °f  Women's  Clubs  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  organized  over 
40  years  ago,  may  justly  claim  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
the  protection  of  forest  and  wildlife.  This  orean- 
uation  as  early  as  1896  sponsored  a  Senate  Bill 
providing  for  the  protection  of  wild  creatures. 
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mately   4500   acres   has   been    acquired    by   the 
School  under  a  long  term  lease,  and  is  devoted 
to  forest  management  and  research.    Adjacent  to 
this  lies  the  Standing  Stone  experimental  forest 
ot    the    Allegheny    Forest    Experiment    Station 
Ihrough    the    interest    and    cooperation    of   the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  this  area  will  he 
handled  under  the  same  management  plan;  the 
School  is  charged  with  its  administration.     All 
these    outdoor    laboratories    are    within    twenty 
miles  of  the  College,   and  are  available  to  the 
forestry  staff  and  students  for  observation  and 
practice,  research  and  recreation. 

1  ^^  ^"""^j  ^^^"^  *^^  program  is  designed  to  in- 
elude  beside  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
work,  fundamental   freshmen  collegiate  courses. 
Botany,     English,     and     chemistry     are    taueht 
throughout  the  year,  trigonometry  and   algebra 
during  the  first  semester.     In  addition  the  stu- 
dents  schedule  elementary  courses  in   the  prin- 
ciples    of    forestry,-- compass    surveying,    forest 
measurements,    dendrology,   silviculture.      Other 
sciences  basic  to  the  study  of  forestry  are  sched- 
uled  during  the  sophomore  year  at  State  College. 
As  the  young  plebe  at  West  Point  or  Annapolis 
becomes  conscious  of  his  career  from  the  moment 
he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  Military  or  the 
^ aval  Academy,  so  to  a  less  intensive  degree  per. 
haps   but  at  least  comparably,  the  young  forester 
should   be  forestry-conscious   from   the  time  he 
passes  through  the  gate  and  enters  the  beautiful 
campus  at  Mont  Alto;— a  campus  which  is  itself 
an   arboretum,    and   has   been    called   the   birth- 
place  of  Pennsylvania  forestry. 

Located  at  the  edge  of  the  Mont  Alto  State 
Forest  of  23,000  acres,  which  has  been  under 
forest  management  for  over  30  years,  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Mont  Alto  State  Forest  Nursery,  this 
branch  of  the  school  provides  unusual  facilities 
for  training  students  in  the  practice  of  forestry. 

Approximately  half  the  time  of  freshmen  stu- 
dents  IS  spent  in  contact  with  the  forest.  Periods 
of  each  week  are  devoted  to(  the  activities  of  the 
State  Forest  and  Nursery,  including  road  and 
trail  work,  cleaning  and  improvement  cuttings, 
portable  saw-milling,  preparation  of  sites  for 
planting,  pruning,  reforestation,  and  nursery 
work.  1  his  IS  further  supplemented  by  the  study 
ot  trees  and  shrubs,  timber  estimating,  and  by 
study  of  the  life  of  the  forest.    The  students  aug- 
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ment  the  forest  fire-fighting  force  of  the  region 
and  are  expected  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
district  forester  for  forest  fire  suppression  as  a 
part  of  their  training  in  practical  forestry. 

The  aim  in  this  field  work  and  study  of  the 
forest  the  first  year  is  to  make  students  woods- 
wise  and  woods-minded,  to  increase  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  woods  tools  and  instruments, 
and  to  fill  their  minds  with  observations  from 
nature  before  pursuing  the  more  technical  for- 
estry subjects. 

During  the  sophomore  year  at  State  College, 
study  of  fundamental  sciences  forms  a  basis  for 
technical  forestry  which  is  taken  during  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  years.  A  year  of  physics,  English, 
and  surveying  is  required  as  well  as  the  study  of 
geology,  soils,  dendrology,  silviculture,  and  men- 
suration. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  all  students 
are  required  to  spend  eight  weeks  in  camp,  where 
half  the  time  is  spent  in  the  practice  of  survey- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Engin- 
eering of  the  College,  and  the  other  half  in  prac- 
tical studies  in  timber  estimating,  silviculture, 
and  lumbering.  By  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  this  period 
is  spent  at  the  well-equipped  Blue  Jay  camp  on 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  about  six  miles 
north  of  Marienville  in  Forest  county.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  camp  not  only  are  facilities  excel- 
lent for  carrying  on  regular  sophomore  summer 
field  courses,  but  also  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
observe  and  participate  in  the  practices  of  tech- 
nical forestry  and  allied  phases  of  conservation 
which  are  being  applied  on  this  National  Forest. 
The  camp  is  within  easy  access  of  the  virgin  pine 


and  hemlock  stands  of  the  Cook  Forest  and  the 
Tionesta  Federal  Forest  experimental  area.  Such 
well-known  Forest  Service  developments  as  the 
Big  Salmon  creek  game  preserve  dam,  the  Loleta 
recreation  grounds,  the  Spring  Creek  stream  im- 
provements, and  the  Salmon  Creek  beaver  studies 
are  all  within  20  miles  of  the  camp.  Numerous 
timber  sale  areas,  forest  plantations,  and  wood- 
using  industrial  plants  are  within  striking  dis- 
tance. 

This  summer's  experience  in  direct  contact 
with  federal  forest  practice  and  administration 
as  well  as  with  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
region  offers  forestry  students  an  admirable  sup- 
plement to  the  contacts  with  State  Forest  admin- 
istration obtained  during  the  freshman  year  at 
Mont  Alto. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  a  student 
may  either  continue  with  the  professional  course 
as  outlined  or,  with  the  consent  of  his  faculty 
adviser,  schedule,  by  electives  and  allowed  sub- 
stitutions, four  to  six  courses  from  one  of  several 
optional  groups  of  subjects.  The  optional  groups 
are  at  present  (1)  The  Lumber  Industry  (2) 
Wood  Utilization  (3)  Forest  Pathology  (4) 
Forest  Entomology  (5)  Forest  Soils  (6)  Game 
Management  (7)  Forest  Economics  (8j  Forest 
Research. 

This  electing  an  option  will  enable  a  student 
who  shows  a  natural  aptitude  for  some  particular 
phase  of  the  forestry  profession  to  secure  funda- 
mental knowledge  in  a  particular  field  as  a  basis 
for  later  specialization.  The  privilege  is  granted 
to  better  students  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
the  extra  work  such  a  choice  necessitates.     New 


New  Forestry  Building  at  State  College 
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optional  groups  contemplated  or  in  preparation 
are  in  Forest  Recreation,  Range  Management, 
Public  Relations. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  forest  manage- 
ment, silviculture,  forest  soils,  forest  research, 
forest  pathology  and  forest  entomology.  The 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit, 
a  joint  project  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  and  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  affords  opportunity 
to  graduate  students  for  study  and  research  in 
wildlife  control. 

To  seek  practical  answers  to  Pennsylvania's 
most  urgent  forest  problems  research  as  well  as 
instruction  must  be  provided  for  in  a  well  bal- 
anced program.  At  The  Pennsylvania  State  For- 
est School  five  staff  members  including  the 
workers  in  wildlife  research  devote  full  time, 
other  staff  members  part  time  to  this  function! 
The  research  program  consists  of  the  following 
projects : 

1.  Experimental    Plantings   to    Determine    Best 
Silvicultural  Practice. 

2.  The  Economic  Possibilities  of  Farm  Wood- 
lands in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Factors  Affecting  the  Flow  of  Maple  Sap. 

4.  Silvicultural  Management  of  Virginia  Pine. 

5.  Silvicultural  Practices  Affecting  Deer  Foods. 

6.  Comparative  Durability  of  Fence  Posts. 

7.  Constitution  and  Growth  of  Virgin  Forests  in 
Pennsylvania. 

8.  The  Growth,  Yield  and  Utilization  of  Chest- 
nut Oak. 

9.  Quail    Trapping,    Release,    and    Movement 
Study. 

10.  The  Wild  Turkey  and  its  Relationship  to  the 
Various  Forest  Types  in  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Management  of  the  Black  Bear  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

12.  The  Ecology  of  the  Woodcock. 

13.  Fall  Food  Habits  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse. 
This  program  is  correlated  with  that  of  the 

Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station  and  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

The  preparation  and  revising  of  management 
plans,  and  the  program  of  experiments  on  the 
College  farm  woodlands  and  on  the  two  experi- 
mental forests  at  Charter  Oak  and  Standing  Stone, 
are  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  research. 

Michigan  appraises  its  annual  game  crop  from 
the  meat  standpoint  alone  at  almost  $3,000,000. 
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FOREST  PATHOLOGY  PROBLEMS 

IN  THE  ALLEGHENY  REGION 

The    Allegheny    Region    (Pennsylvania,    New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware)   contains  some 
20  million  acres  of  forest   land  and  3  million 
acres  of  abandoned  farmland  probably  destined 
ultimately  to  revert  to  forests.    The  greater  part 
of  the  forested  land  is  occupied  by  the  oak  type 
Before  forest  pathology  research  was  discontin- 
ued in  this  area,  a  study  was  completed  on  the 
butt  rot  in  unburned  sprout  oak  stands;  the  re- 
sults apply  to  the  oak  type  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.     In  this  study  the  extent  of  loss  from 
butt  rot,  the  fungi  that  cause  it,  and  the  factors 
that  increase  it,  were  determined ;   practices  for 
keeping   losses   at   a   minimum   have   been   sug- 
gested.   This  is  a  good  example  of  the  immediate 
practical  value  of  forest  pathology  research  for 
decreasing   the  heavy    losses  which   public  and 
private  owners  of  forest  stands  suffer. 

Although  the  northern  hardwoods  of  the  Al- 
legheny area  have  received  considerable  atten- 
tion,  very  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  path- 
ology  of  these  stands.  A  recent  study  on  a  mature 
stand  of  black  cherry  showed  that  11  per  cent  of 
the  volume  was  lost  from  cull  for  decay.  This 
figure  does  not  represent  the  total  loss  from  de- 
cay, because  many  decayed  and  defective  trees 
had  passed  out  of  the  stand  before  the  final  cut- 
ting. 

Basic  figures  on  cull  to  be  anticipated  from 
decay  are  needed  for   all   important  species  of 
different    ages,    and    under    different    types   of 
management.     Farmers,   private  timber  owners, 
and  public  agencies  should  have  available  pub- 
lications with  good  illustrations  and  more  demon- 
strational   service,    showing   them   what   the  ex- 
ternal features  that  indicate  trees  should  be  dis- 
criminated  against  in  thinning  or  early  cutting 
are,  in  order  to  get  sound  stands.     Some,  but 
not   all,    of  these   features   are   already   known. 
Relation  of  pruning  and  other  wounds  to  decay 
is  also  important  but  is  imperfectly  known  for 
most  species.     Data  have  been  secured  for  dis- 
tinguishing the   rots   of  sprout   oaks   associated 
with    about    50    different    fungi;    similar    data 
should  be  collected  for  northern  hardwoods.  Data 
are  needed  also  on  the  rate  of  decay  as  a  basis 
for  economic  forest  management. 

In  the  pine  types  decay  is  not  such  an  impor- 
tant factor  as  in  other  types,  but  losses  in  some 
stands  are  heavy.  In  the  northern  hardwoods 
various  canker  diseases  are  important  factors  in 
management.  For  example,  in  sugar  maple,  the 
most  important  species  in  some  of  these  stands, 
black  heart  or  mineral  stain  causes  very  serious 
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degrade  even  where  there  is  no  decay.  At  pres- 
ent practically  nothing  is  known  about  it  or  the 
means  of  preventing  it. 

Large  areas  in  this  region  should  be  refor- 
ested. Losses  from  damping-off  and  other  dis- 
eases are  troublesome  in  some  of  the  nurseries, 
and  continued  contact  by  pathologists  with  the 
producing  nurseries  in  an  area  is  desirable  to 
lessen  the  chance  that  diseases  already  known 
or  newly  introduced  are  not  being  taken  to  the 
forest  stands  on  planting  stock.  Plantations  of 
forest  trees  are  much  more  subject  to  losses  from 
stem,  needle,  and  root  diseases  than  are  forest 
stands,  and  some  pine  plantings  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  have  been  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  a  combination  of  factors.  A  con- 
tinuous and  more  intensive  study  of  plantation 
diseases  is  needed. 

Government  and  State  agencies  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  trying  to  persuade  private 
owners  to  practice  forestry.  Many  authorities, 
both  inside  and  outside  public  employment,  are 
urging  that  government  agencies  take  drastic  steps 
to  force  private  owners  to  change  their  methods 
of  cutting  and  forest  practices  so  as  to  conserve 


the  forests,  but  the  Government  has  lamentably 
failed  in  supplying  the  owners  of  the  forest  land 
with  basic  information  needed  in  putting  into 
effect  forestry  measures.  The  practical-minded 
farmer  or  private  owner  of  timberlands  demands 
to  be  shown  why  he  should  change  from  his  long- 
time practice  of  clear  cutting  stands  to  the  selec- 
tion method  which  gives  a  continuous  forest  cover 
considered  so  vital  by  foresters.  Yield  figures 
on  stands  treated  in  different  ways  are  needed,  and 
careful  figures  on  the  loss  to  be  expected  from  de- 
cay are  necessary  before  a  man  operating,  prob- 
ably on  borrowed  money,  can  see  his  way  clear 
to  take  the  financial  risk  involved  in  the  kind  of 
forestry  the  Government  considers  essential.  We 
have  a  small  part  of  the  information  needed  to 
convince  owners  that  it  is  financially  profitable 
to  change  their  ways,  but  extensive  research  work 
is  necessary  to  obtain  fully  convincing  figures. 
Cull  decay  studies  are  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming. It  is  the  Government's  function  to  do 
this  research  work  and  it  is  in  a  weak  position 
to  ask  for  cooperation  from  private  owners  until 
it  has  done  its  part  of  the  job. 
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Forests  and  State  Planning 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
project  for  surplus  funds  in  prosperous  periods. 
It  must  become  an  established  policy  like  the 
game  development  in  Pennsylvania  which  has 
already  shown  the  Nation  what  a  steady  year  by 
year  planned  policy  can  accomplish. 

September  -  October,     1941 
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(6)   Minor  points  in  the  forest  plan  call  for 

(a)  Continued  Federal  financial  cooper- 
ation in  forest  fire  protection  and  in  State 
forest  nursery  support. 

(b)  Continued  forest  development  by  the 
Federal  conservation  corps. 

(c)  More  adequate  support  of  forest  re- 
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search  by  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

(d)  A  system  of  couaty  demonstration,  re- 
forestation and  forest  management  areas 
should  be  established  as  a  practical  help  to 
private  land  owners. 

Later  and  more  detailed  studies  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  have  supported   the   statements 
made  in  this  first  report  as  to  the  importance  of 
this   problem.      In    the    State    Planning    Board's 
study  of  problem  areas  in  Pennsylvania  it  was 
found  that  25%  of  the  area  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  are  living  only  2%  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion, presents  symptoms  of  economic  distress  of 
a  long  continued  nature  and  quite  apart  from  the 
more  wide  spread  difficulties  caused  by  the  de- 
pression.     In  this  quarter   of   the   State   almost 
the  only  basic  resource  is  the  forest  potentiality 
of  the  land.     To  this  great   area  must  also  be 
added  other  regions,  almost  as  large,  in  which 
during    recent    generations    employment    oppor- 
tunities have  been  provided  largely  by  anthracite 
or  bituminous  coal  mining  but  where  current  em- 
ployment in  those  industries  has  fallen  far  below 
earlier  levels.     Here  are  located  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  our  population. 

Efforts  are  being  made  now  to  effectively  utilize 
all  of  our  man  power  in  the  defense  program  and 
this  reservoir  of  man  power  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  value  in  the  enormous  increase  of  indus- 
trial  production  during  the  next  several   years. 
But,  looking  ahead  to  the  transition  from  war- 
time  production   to   a    peace-time   economy,   we 
must  face  the  fact  that  many  of  these  workers 
must  find  other  types  of  employment  or  revert  to 
the  relief  status  of  former  years.    A  partial  solu- 
tion to  this  employment  problem  lies  in  the  ener- 
getic efforts  now  being  made  by  forward-looking 
communities   and   by   the   Pennsylvania   Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  develop  new  manufacturing 
industries  in  these  areas. 

This  industrial  development  program  would 
have  been  facilitated  greatly  if,  years  ago,  we  had 
taken  positive  steps  to  maintain  the  productivity 
of  the  forests  which  should  be  the  basic  resource 
of  half  of  our  State.  With  Pennsylvania  now 
importing  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
lumber  and  wood  products  used  in  the  state, 
much  of  it  in  manufactured  form,  the  success  of 
such  manufacturing  industries  using  locally  pro- 
duced raw  materials  would  have  been  virtually 
guaranteed. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  augmenting 
our  supply  of  Pennsylvania  grown  timber  for  use 
right  now.  But  it  is  definitely  not  too  late  to  take 
steps  which  will  be  immeasurably  helpful  a  few 
years  hence. 
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Surplus  man-power  could  be  utilized  now  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent  after  the  defense  pro- 
gram,  in  reforesting  areas  which  have  not  been 
naturally  restocked  in  usable  species.  Competent 
supervision  for  such  a  program  is  immediately 
available  in  our  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  All  that  is  needed  is  suitable  appro- 
priations from  the  General  Assembly  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  for  the  employment  of  labor. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  period  of  time  after  the 
beginning  of  this  program,  self-liquidating  em- 
ployment would  be  available  in  thinning  opera- 
tions.  Eventually  permanent  employment  would 
be  available  in  our  forests  in  harvesting  mature 
timber  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  This  forest 
employment  would  be  greatly  supplemented  by 
the  industrial  employment  which  could  be  de- 
veloped in  wood-using  industries. 

With  the  probability  of  larger  state  revenues 
during  the  next  several  years,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
expanded  state  forestry  program  can  soon  be 
authorized,  since  it  may  well  be  considered  as  an 
insurance  policy  against  future  unemployment  for 
a  large  portion  of  our  Commonwealth. 
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CHESTIVUTS 

Bearing     Blight  -  Resistant 

Easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  strains 

Plant   in   the  dooryard  for  Beauty  -  Profit  -  Shade  -  Nuts 

1,:*"!!"     I."    ,?°u^.Yl  ^^^y  ^*''"  ^^EE  Booklet  and  price 
hat  on   English   Walnuts.   Stabler  Black   Walnuts,   etc. 
JJiXcellent    for    ornamental    purposes.      I    have    experi- 
mented with  nut  trees  for  over  44  years. 
SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY       Box  F.  L     SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


NUT  BEARING  TREES 

Since    1896    Jones'    Nurseries    have    been     ^^ 
growing  improved  varieties  of  nut  trees. 
Descriptive   catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 

Dept.    1441  LANCASTER,    PA. 
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NUT  TREES 

and 
TREE  CROPS 


When  you're  stumped  as  to  how  to  make 
your  farm  pay,  just  write  us  for  list  of 
nut  and  crop  trees  and  how  to  use  ihem. 
Fifty  years  of  experience  In  twenty  gives 
us  a  good  background  as  a  consultant. 


NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 


JOHN   W.    HERSHEY 
DOWNINGTOWN,   PA. 
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Forest  Leaves 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  Pennsylvania  (13,000,000  acres)  should  be  in  forests.  Were 
this  acreage  of  growing  trees  properly  managed,  it  would  be  capable  of  producing  650  million 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  year — almost  enough  to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  Pennsylvanians. 

To  harvest  this  timber  and  convert  it  into  finished  products,  between  75,000  and  100,000 
men  would  be  needed.    This  would  add  $200,000,000  to  the  yearly  income  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  is  striving.  To  that 
end  we  are  working  for  the  following: 

PROJECTS 

1.  MARKETING  SERVICE  FOR  PRIVATE  WOODLAND  OWNERS.  With  the  incease  in 
our  preparedness  program  the  demand  for  wood  products  has  been  stepped  up.  Unless  we  can 
show  the  private  woodland  owner  that  there  is  a  large  and  consistent  market  for  his  wood  products 
he  will  be  inclined  to  cut  his  acreage  clean  in  order  to  cash  in  on  the  emergency  demand.  The  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  should  provide  marketing  information.  A  list  of  all  wood-using  in- 
dustries in  the  State,  together  with  the  kinds,  sizes  and  quality  of  wood  used,  should  be  assembled. 
Price  ranges,  also,  should  be  published. 

2.  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  STATE  FORESTS.  During  the  past  few  months 
cutting  on  the  State  forest  lands  has  increased,  but  this  cutting  is  not  based  upon  a  broad  program 
of  management.     Without  management  plans  such  cutting  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

3.  INCREASED  TREE  PLANTING.  At  the  present  rate,  150  years  will  be  required  to  plant 
the  cut-over  and  burned-over  acreage  in  the  State. 

4.  PURCHASE  OT  THE  KITCHEN  CREEK  TRACT.  In  the  North  Mountain  area,  between 
Wilkes-Arre  aadEagfe^ej^n^reTk  aflrraclo^l4,y0  acrE  wlQk  is"Pe|F  aslTn^ultMR^se  for- 
est. It  jg-^sh^mjn'^aiydi^,  yiunjtyjdelyit  anc^injquji  n  i^%cr«tiMial  fcsaibillieB  About 
800  acres  still  contain  virgin  tTmoer.  A  sawmm  is  starting  fo  cuimis  f^cL"  Umess  thelState  acts 
soon  its  value  will  be  gone. 

5.  COMMUNITY  FORESTS.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  leader  in 
conservation  and  in  preserving  forest  areas,  it  has  fallen  behind  many  other  states  in  developing 
county,  township  and  municipal  forests.  The  value  of  these  local  forests  for  recreation,  for  tim- 
ber products  and  as  demonstrations  of  wise  forestry  practices  should  not  be  overlooked. 

6.  A  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW  TO  COVER  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
FORESTS  AND  WATERS.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  value  of  such  a  law.  Technically-trained 
employees  should  not  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  individuals  or  political  parties. 

7.  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  CONTROL.  This  foreign  disease  is  gradually  spreading  over  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  last  two  years  it  has  killed  elms  in  eight  counties.  Unless  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  government  cooperate  in  a  concerted  plan  of  eradication  the  40,- 
000,000  elms  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  doomed. 

8.  BROADER  SERVICE  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  responsible  for  advising  property  owners  in  the  identification  and  control  of  various  in- 
sect and  disease  enemies  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  grain  and  field  crops.  This  service 
has  not  been  adequate.  Insect  and  disease  depredations  cost  Pennsylvanians  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.    With  an  efficient  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  much  of  this  could  be  saved. 


The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
1008  Commercial  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

1  am  enclosing  $ as  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Forestry  Association.     Of  the  projects  discussed  above    I    am   particularly    interested   in   the   fol- 
owing  (Please  check): 
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State  College  Meeting  Highly  Successful 


ONE  hundred  seventy-four  persons  registered 
for  the  joint  meeting  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  and  the  Northeast  Town 
Forest  Conference  held  at  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  October  13  and  14,  1941.  In  at- 
tendance and  varieties  of  interest,  this  was  the 
best  meeting   in   a   number   of   years. 

Starting  with  lunch  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
at  12:30  on  Monday,  at  which  George  H.  Wirt, 
Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden,  presided,  the  con- 
ference continued  until  late  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Due  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger, 
Vice-Dean,  welcomed  the  group  and  offered  the 
facilities  of  the  College  to  make  the  meeting 
a  success. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Stevenson, 
with  Professors  Bramble,  Meyer,  Goddard  and 
Edwards  assisting,  a  field  trip  through  the  col- 
lege woodlot  consumed  most  of  the  afternoon. 
Here  demonstrations  of  planting,  thinning,  and 
sustained  yield  management  were  seen  and  ex- 
plained. The  fire  fighting  demonstration  by 
twenty  students  in  the  Department  of  Forestry 
was  ably  directed  by  Professor  Dercum  from  a 
sound  truck. 

Monday  evening,  110  gathered  for  dinner  and 
to  hear  papers  on  federal  forest  regulation.  Due 
to  the  forced  absence  of  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land,  Professor  Nelson  C.  Brown  of  the  New 
lork  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  acted 
as  Toastmaster.  The  fact  that  good  humor  and 
a  spirit  of  fair  play  prevailed  at  the  meeting,  not 
withstanding  the  controversial  nature  of  the 
subject,  was  largely  due  to  Professor  Brown's 
genial  and  capable  directing. 

The  three  papers  presented,  first  by  C.  M. 
Granger  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  ab- 
Pl?u^  ^^  Congressman  Pierce,  second  by  E.  0. 
Lhrhart,  Forester  of  the  Armstrong  Forest  Com- 
pany, and  last  by  Harris  A.  Reynolds,  Secretary 


of  the  Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association, 
Boston,  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

On  Tuesday,  following  an  inspection  of  the 
new  Forestry  Building  the  group  assembled  for 
a  report  by  Mr.  Harris  A.  Reynolds  on  progress 
in  establishment  of  community  forests  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  illustrated  talk  by  Professor  Nel- 
son C.  Brown  on,  "The  Community  Forest  -- 
Its  Values  and  Problems,"  which  also  appears 
in  this  issue. 

County    Forests 

That  afternoon  the  seed  of  real  accomplish- 
ment was  planted  in  the  minds  of  several  county 
commissioners  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by 
Professor  Harold  F.  Alderfer,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Local  Government  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  This  conference  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  possibilities  of  and  procedure 
necessary  for  creating  from  tax  delinquent  lands 
county  forests  which  may  be  financial  and  recrea- 
tional assets  to  the  county.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks,   Professor   Alderfer    spoke    of   the   early 
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State  College  Meeting  Highly  Successful 


/^NE  hundred  seventy-four  persons  registered 
^  for  the  joint  meeting  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  and  the  Northeast  Town 
Forest  Conference  held  at  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  October  13  and  14,  1941.  In  at- 
tendance and  varieties  of  interest,  this  was  the 
best  meeting   in    a   number   of   years. 

Starting  with  lunch  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
at  12:30  on  Monday,  at  which  George  H.  Wirt, 
Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden,  presided,  the  con- 
ference continued  until  late  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Due  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger, 
Vice-Dean,  welcomed  the  group  and  offered  the 
facilities  of  the  College  to  make  the  meeting 
a  success. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Stevenson, 
with  Professors  Bramble,  Meyer,  Goddard  and 
Edwards  assisting,  a  field  trip  through  the  col- 
lege woodlot  consumed  most  of  the  afternoon. 
Here  demonstrations  of  planting,  thinning,  and 
sustained  yield  management  were  seen  and  ex- 
plained. The  fire  fighting  demonstration  by 
twenty  students  in  the  Department  of  Forestry 
was  ably  directed  by  Professor  Dercum  from  a 
sound  truck. 

Monday  evening,  110  gathered  for  dinner  and 
to  hear  papers  on  federal  forest  regulation.  Due 
to  the  forced  absence  of  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land,  Professor  Nelson  C.  Brown  of  the  New 
loHk  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  acted 
as  Toastmaster.  The  fact  that  good  humor  and 
a  spirit  of  fair  play  prevailed  at  the  meeting,  not 
withstanding  the  controversial  nature  of  the 
subject,  was  largely  due  to  Professor  Brown's 
genial  and  capable  directing. 

The  three  papers  presented,  first  by  C.  M. 
Granger  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  ab- 
P  "S^  ^^  Congressman  Pierce,  second  by  E.  O. 
*^nrhart,  Forester  of  the  Armstrong  Forest  Com- 
Pany,  and  last  by  Harris  A.  Reynolds.  Secretary 


of  the  Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association, 
Boston,  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

On  Tuesday,  following  an  inspection  of  the 
new  Forestry  Building  the  group  assembled  for 
a  report  by  Mr.  Harris  A.  Reynolds  on  progress 
in  establishment  of  community  forests  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  illustrated  talk  by  Professor  Nel- 
son C.  Brown  on,  "The  Community  Forest  - 
Its  Values  and  Problems,"  which  also  appears 
in  this  issue. 

County    ForestH 

That  afternoon  the  seed  of  real  accomplish- 
ment was  planted  in  the  minds  of  several  county 
commissioners  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by 
Professor  Harold  F.  Alderfer,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Local  Government  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  This  conference  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  possibilities  of  and  procedure 
necessary  for  creating  from  tax  delinquent  lands 
county  forests  which  may  be  financial  and  recrea- 
tional assets  to  the  county.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks,   Professor    Alderfer    spoke    of    the   early 
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days  of  this  country  when  many  municipalities 
owned  land  which  provided  sufficient  revenue 
to  make  taxes  low  or  unnecessary.  A  situation 
which  might  in  part  be  recreated  on  a  county- 
wide  basis  by  developing  county  forests  out  of 
tax  delinquent  lands.  He  mentioned  that  several 
county  commissioners  were  present,  indicating 
their  interest  in  such  a  possibility. 

Reginald  D.  Forbes  in  his  talk,  spoke  of  the 
economic  study  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
which  he  has  had  charge,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  discover  right  now  how  jobs  can 
be  found  in  the  forest  for  men  of  that  territory. 
He  called  attention  to  the  county  forest  act 
of  1933  sponsored  by  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  which  enables  counties  to  take  over 
tax  delinquent  lands  and  convert  them  into  coun- 
ty forests,  saying  that  a  survey  in  the  anthracite 
region  showed  120,000  tax  delinquent  acres, 
63,000  of  which  offer  possibilities  as  county 
forests. 

Some  of  these  plots  might  be  used  as  hunting 
areas,  others  for  recreation,  while  all  of  them 
will  have  merchantable  timber,  if  fire  is  kept 
out.  The  problem  of  administering  these  lands 
will  have  to  be  worked  out,  possibly  by  placing 
them  under  the  township  road  supervisors. 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director  of  the  State  Planning 
Board,  spoke  of  the  need  to  stimulate  old  in- 
dustries and  to  bring  in  new  ones.  "The  forests 
of  the  State,"  he  said,  "will  provide  the  raw 
material  for  some  of  them."  He  mentioned  one 
company  that  would  locate  a  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania if  it  could  be  assured  of  a  steady  supply 
of  20  tons  of  basswood,  poplar  and  aspen  a 
day.  An  individual  or  a  county  with  the  land 
and  material  could  help  to  bring  such 
an   industry   to   Pennsylvania   and,   in   addition. 


Poor  grade  material,   a  product  of 
improvement  cuttings 
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would  be  aiding  in  finding  employment  for  600 
to  700  men. 

Mr.  Pitkin  also  mentioned  the  post-defense 
period  and  the  unemployment  problem  which 
must  be  met.  While  private  employment  is 
best,  public  works  must  be  planned  to  fill  in 
the  gap.  "The  development  of  the  forest  poten- 
tialities of  the  State,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  public  works  that  could  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  program."  He  spoke  of 
county  forests  in  this  connection  as  potential 
places  for  employment  of  free  labor.  The  county 
forest  program,  he  believes,  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  unemployment   insurance. 

Professor  Alderfer  then  called  on  county 
Commissioner  John  E.  Snedeker  of  Bradford 
County,  who  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of  county 
forest  developing  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  county 
to  meet  the  situation.  Mr.  Boden,  County  Com- 
missioner of  Northumberland  County,  said  that 
the  meeting  had  made  him  forestry-conscious 
and  that  he  was  going  to  ask  the  County  Engineer 
to  make  a  map  in  color,  showing  county,  state 
and  federal  lands  and  suggestions  for  county 
forests.  He  hopes  to  translate  this  enthusiasm 
into  action. 

J.  D.  Tonkin  of  Tyrone  spoke  of  the  work 
the  West  Virginia  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  is 
doing  in  saving  private  lands  in  Clearfield,  Cam- 
bria, Indiana,  Blair,  Bedford  and  Huntingdon 
Counties  from  becoming  delinquent.  Discus- 
sion of  the  many  kinds  of  county  forests,  methods 
of  creating  them  and  means  of  managing  them 
continued. 

Summing  up.  Professor  Alderfer  said  that  we 
have  all  been  to  meetings  and  have  had  great 
ideas  presented  and  then  nothing  has  happened. 
Here,  he  continued,  we  have  some  worth-while 
ideas  and  we  will  hope  that  local  government 
officials  will  develop  them  but  that  won't  hap- 
pen because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  He 
recommended  that  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  set  up  a  committee  representing  the 
interested  agencies  to  develop  a  simple  plan  and 
to  follow  through  with  help  for  the  local  officials. 
The  following  resolution  was  presented  and 
adopted: 

"That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion request  representation  on  the  program 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
County  Commissioners  to  be  held  at  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,   June,   1942." 

Two    other    resolutions    were    presented    and 
adopted:      The   conservation    of    Pennsylvania's 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Member  of  Congress^  Oregon 


I  HAD  sincerely  hoped  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  to  explain  and 
discuss,  and  even  try  to  answer,  your  questions 
concerning  this  subject.  The  prevention  of  con- 
tinued destruction  of  our  forest  resources  and 
the  placing  of  our  private  forest  lands  in  a  per- 
manently productive  condition  are  matters  which 
concern  all  of  us  deeply,  both  as  foresters  and  as 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  shall  not  waste  your  time  by  arguing  the 
desirability  of  keeping  our  vast  forest  acreage 
productive.  We  will  all  agree,  I  feel  certain  on 
that  premise.  The  question  on  which  we  may 
possibly  have  differences  of  opinion  concerns 
the  action  needed  best  to  obtain  our  mutual  ob- 
jective. 

Certainly  we  should  continue,  and  should 
strengthen  materially,  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween private  forest  land  owners  and  public 
agencies  to  make  available  to,  and  to  assist,  pri- 
vate owners  in  obtaining  improved  protection  and 
management  of  their  forest  lands.  Even  though 
great  progress  may  and  should  be  accomplished 
by  such  continued  and  increased  cooperative  ac- 
tivities, yet  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  -  or  if  you 
will  pardon  the  word  -  foolish  enough  to  think 
this  voluntary  cooperation  will  either  adequately 
solve  the  problem  or  remedy  satisfactorily  the 
existing  situation. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  in  close  contact 
with  forest  land  conditions  and  problems  in 
Oregon.  Recently,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Forestry,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  all  major  forest 
regions  in  the  United  States,  where  public  hear- 
ings were  held  in  which  all  interested  persons 
were  invited  to  present  their  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  our  forest  land  sit- 
uation and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  change 
or  improve  present  conditions.  As  a  result  of 
what  I  have  seen  happening  for  many  years  in 
ine  vast  forest  land  areas  of  Oregon,  plus  my 
recent  review  of  conditions  and  present  cutting 
operations  in  other  major  forest  regions  visited 
y  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee,  I  am 
"Tmly  convinced  that  Federal  legislation  to  reg- 
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ulate  cutting  practices  is  essential.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  help  the  private  forest  land  owner  to 
maintain  his  acreage  in  a  productive  condition, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  on  the  other 
hand,  such  owners  from  permitting  timber  pur- 
chasers or  operators  to  destroy  or  injure  the  pub- 
lic values  inherent  in  all  productive  forest  land. 
Ruthless  cutting  is  now  taking  place  owing  to 
defense  program  demands  and  high  prices. 

There  are  some  who  truthfully  believe  the 
needed  legislative  action  can  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  State  laws.  I  wish  our  forest  fires, 
insects,  diseases,  and  vital  watersheds  respected 
State  boundaries  so  that  I  might  agree  with  this 
solution.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  piece- 
meal legislation  by  individual  States  will  not 
suffice.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  State  with  a  material  acreage  of  private 
land  which  does  not  need,  and  would  not  bene- 
fit from  proper  regulation  of  cutting  practices 
on  its  lands.  If  this  is  so,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity alone,  why  have  30  or  more  individual 
laws  instead  of  one  basic  federal  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  forest 
practice  cutting  rules?  Such  a  law  could  allow 
the  necessary  flexibility  for  rules  of  practice, 
based  on  the  local  conditions  of  each  State  or  dif- 
ferent sections  of  each  State. 

Who  of  us  is  reasonably  confident,  when  a 
small  forest  land  owner  is  offered  a  flat  price 
for  his  timber  by  a  portable  sawmill  operator  or 
by  a  large  operating  company,  that  he  will  spec- 
ify the  cutting  requirements  or  the  fire  protec- 
tion measures  to  insure  that  big  sons  and  grand- 
sons may  enjoy  the  benefits  that  would  and 
should  be  made  available  to  them  if  the  forest 
land  concerned  is  maintained  in  a  properly  pro- 
ductive condition? 

Who  of  us  expects  a  portable  sawmill  owner 
or  timber  company  to  spend  one  extra  penny  in 
order  that  someone  else's  land  may  continue  in 
a  productive  condition,  or  that  the  public  values 
relative  to  such  land  will  be  adequately  pre- 
served, -  especially  when  the  mill  owner  or 
timber  buyer's  primary  responsibility  is  to  ob- 
tain a  /naximum  profit  for  himself  and  his  in- 
vestors ? 


(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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days  of  this  country  when  many  municipalities 
owned  land  which  provided  sufficient  revenue 
to  make  taxes  low  or  unnecessary.  A  situation 
which  might  in  part  be  recreated  on  a  county- 
wide  basis  by  developing  county  forests  out  ot 
tax  delinquent  lands.  He  mentioned  that  several 
county  commissioners  were  present,  indicating 
their  interest  in  such  a  possibility. 

Reginald  D.  Forbes  in  his  talk,  spoke  of  the 
economic  study  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
which  he  has  had  charge,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  discover  right  now  how  jobs  can 
be  found  in  the  forest  for  men  of  that  territory. 
He  called  attention  to  the  county  forest  act 
of  1933  sponsored  by  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  which  enables  counties  to  take  over 
tax  delinquent  lands  and  convert  them  into  coun- 
ty forests,  saying  that  a  survey  in  the  anthracite 
region  showed  120,000  tax  delinquent  acres, 
63,000  of  which  offer  possibilities  as  county 
forests. 

Some  of  these  plots  might  be  used  as  hunting 
areas,  others  for  recreation,  while  all  of  them 
will  have  merchantable  timber,  if  fire  is  kept 
out.  The  problem  of  administering  these  lands 
will  have  to  be  worked  out,  possibly  by  placing 
them  under  the  township  road  supervisors. 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Director  of  the  State  Planning 
Board,  spoke  of  the  need  to  stimulate  old  in- 
dustries and  to  bring  in  new  ones.  "The  forests 
of  the  State,"  he  said,  "will  provide  the  raw 
material  for  some  of  them."  He  mentioned  one 
company  that  would  locate  a  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania if  it  could  be  assured  of  a  steady  supply 
of  20  tons  of  basswood,  poplar  and  aspen  a 
day.  An  individual  or  a  county  with  the  land 
and  material  could  help  to  bring  such 
an    industry    to    Pennsylvania    and,    in   addition. 
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would  be  aiding  in  finding  employment  for  600 
to  700  men. 

Mr.  Pitkin  also  mentioned  the  post-defense 
period  and  the  unemployment  problem  which 
must  be  met.  While  private  employment  is 
best,  public  works  must  be  planned  to  fill  in 
the  gap.  "The  development  of  the  forest  poten- 
tialities  of  the  State,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  public  works  that  could  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  program."  He  spoke  of 
county  forests  in  this  connection  as  potential 
places  for  employment  of  free  labor.  The  county 
forest  program,  he  believes,  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  unemployment   insurance. 

Professor  Alderfer  then  called  on  county 
Commissioner  John  E.  Snedeker  of  Bradford 
County,  who  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of  county 
forest  developing  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  county 
to  meet  the  situation.  Mr.  Boden,  County  Com- 
missioner of  Northumberland  County,  said  that 
the  meeting  had  made  him  forestry-conscious 
and  that  he  was  going  to  ask  the  County  Engineer 
to  make  a  map  in  color,  showing  county,  state 
and  federal  lands  and  suggestions  for  county 
forests.  He  hopes  to  translate  this  enthusiasm 
into  action. 

J.  D.  Tonkin  of  Tyrone  spoke  of  the  work 
the  West  Virginia  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  is 
doing  in  saving  private  lands  in  Clearfield,  Cam- 
bria, Indiana,  Blair,  Bedford  and  Huntingdon 
Counties  from  becoming  delinquent.  Discus- 
sion of  the  many  kinds  of  county  forests,  methods 
of  creating  them  and  means  of  managing  them 
continued. 

Summing  up.  Professor  Alderfer  said  that  we 
have  all  been  to  meetings  and  have  had  great 
ideas  presented  and  then  nothing  has  happened. 
Here,  he  continued,  we  have  some  worth-while 
ideas  and  we  will  hope  that  local  government 
officials  will  develop  them  but  that  won't  hap- 
pen because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  He 
recommended  that  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  set  up  a  committee  representing  the 
interested  agencies  to  develop  a  simple  plan  and 
to  follow  through  with  help  for  the  local  officials. 
The  following  resolution  was  presented  and 
adopted : 

"That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion request  representation  on  the  program 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
County  Commissioners  to  be  held  at  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,   June,    1942." 

Two    other    resolutions    were    presented    and 
adopted:      The    conservation    of    Pennsylvania's 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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By  HON.  W.  M.  PIERCE* 

Member  of  Congress,  Oregon 


I  HAD  sincerely  hoped  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  to  explain  and 
discuss,  and  even  try  to  answer,  your  questions 
concerning  this  subject.  The  prevention  of  con- 
tinued destruction  of  our  forest  resources  and 
the  placing  of  our  private  forest  lands  in  a  per- 
manently productive  condition  are  matters  which 
concern  all  of  us  deeply,  ])oth  as  foresters  and  as 
citizens  of  this   Nation. 

I  shall  not  waste  your  time  by  arguing  the 
desirability  of  keeping  our  vast  forest  acreage 
productive.  We  will  all  agree,  I  feel  certain  on 
that  premise.  The  question  on  which  we  may 
possibly  have  differences  of  opinion  concerns 
the  action  needed  best  to  obtain  our  mutual  ob- 
jective. 

Certainly  we  should  continue,  and  should 
strengthen  materially,  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween private  forest  land  owners  and  public 
agencies  to  make  available  to,  and  to  assist,  pri- 
vate owners  in  obtaining  improved  protection  and 
management  of  their  forest  lands.  Even  though 
great  progress  may  and  should  be  accomplished 
hy  such  continued  and  increased  cooperative  ac- 
tivities, yet  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  -  or  if  you 
will  pardon  the  word  -  foolish  enough  to  think 
this  voluntary  cooperation  will  cither  adequately 
solve  the  problem  or  remedy  satisfactorily  the 
existing  situation. 

For  many  years,  1  have  been  in  close  contact 
with  forest  land  conditions  and  problems  in 
Oregon.  Recently,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Forestry,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  all  major  forest 
regions  in  the  United  States,  where  public  hear- 
ings were  held  in  which  all  interested  persons 
were  invited  to  prpsent  their  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  our  forest  land  sit- 
uation and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  change 
or  improve  present  conditions.  As  a  result  of 
what  I  have  seen  happening  for  many  years  in 
the  vast  forest  land  areas  of  Oregon,  plus  my 
recent  review  of  conditions  and  present  cutting 
oj^erations  in  other  major  forest  regions  visited 
y  the  Joint  Congressional  Connnittee,  I  am 
'"■"I'y  convinced  that  F^ederal  legislation  to  reg- 
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ulate  cutting  practices  is  essential.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  help  the  private  forest  land  owner  to 
maintain  his  acreage  in  a  productive  condition, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  on  the  other 
hand,  such  owners  from  permitting  timber  pur- 
chasers or  operators  to  destroy  or  injure  the  pub- 
lic values  inherent  in  all  productive  forest  land. 
Ruthless  cutting  is  now  taking  place  owing  to 
defense  program  demands  and  high  prices. 

There  are  some  who  truthfully  believe  the 
needed  legislative  action  can  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  State  laws.  I  wish  our  forest  fires, 
insects,  diseases,  and  vital  watersheds  respected 
State  boundaries  so  that  I  might  agree  with  this 
solution.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  piece- 
meal legislation  by  individual  States  will  not 
suffice.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  State  with  a  material  acreage  of  private 
land  which  does  not  need,  and  would  not  bene- 
fit from  proper  regulation  of  cutting  practices 
on  its  lands.  If  this  is  so,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity alone,  why  have  30  or  more  individual 
laws  instead  of  one  basic  federal  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  forest 
practice  cutting  rules?  Such  a  law  could  allow 
the  necessary  flexibility  for  rules  of  practice, 
based  on  the  local  conditions  of  each  State  or  dif- 
ferent sections  of  each  State. 

Who  of  us  is  reasonably  confident,  when  a 
small  forest  land  owner  is  offered  a  flat  price 
for  his  timber  by  a  portable  sawmill  operator  or 
by  a  large  operating  company,  that  he  will  spec- 
ify the  cutting  requirements  or  the  fire  protec- 
tion measures  to  insure  that  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons may  enjoy  the  benefits  that  would  and 
should  be  made  available  to  them  if  the  forest 
land  concerned  is  maintained  in  a  properly  pro- 
ductive condition? 

Who  of  us  expects  a  portable  sawmill  owner 
or  timber  company  to  spend  one  extra  penny  in 
order  that  someone  else's  land  may  continue  in 
a  productive  condition,  or  that  the  public  values 
relative  to  such  land  will  be  adequately  pre- 
served, -  especially  when  the  mill  owner  or 
timber  buyer's  primary  responsibility  is  to  ob- 
tain a  /naximum  profit  for  himself  and  his  in- 
vestors? 

(Continued  on  Pajie  11) 
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REGULATION? 

TN  THE  following  pages  we  print  three  papers 
-■-  on  public  regulation  of  private  forest  man- 
agement in  the  Nation.  Because  we  feel  that 
the  main  issues  were  not  fully  joined  in  these 
papers  —  the  writers  perhaps  assuming  too  much 
knowledge  of  this  complicated  subject  on  the 
part  of  a  lay  audience  —  we  think  it  timely  to 
restate  them  here.  We  do  this  not  to  take  sides, 
but  to  be  sure  that  all  sides  are  understood. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  is  privately  owned. 
Farms,  forests,  minerals  have  been  operated  or 
exploited  by  individuals  or  corporations  who 
have  bought  or  otherwise  acquired  title  to  the 
land,  above  or  below  ground.  Under  economic 
and  other  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  here,  private  operation  and  exploita- 
tion have  produced  not  only  enormous  wealth, 
but  enormous  waste.  Erosion  has  permanently 
removed  the  precious  top  soil  from  unwisely  cul- 
tivated land.  Clean  cutting  and  fires  have  turned 
stately  forests  into  sterile  wastes.  In  the  case  of 
such  replaceable  resources,  past  generations  of 
Americans  have  robbed  future  generations  of 
their  common  heritage. 

Those  who  urge  regulation  of  private  forests 
maintain  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  public 
—  you  and  I,  collectively  —  must  deny  to  the 
private  owner  of  forests  his  present  legal  right 
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to  turn  his  property  into  a  desert.  They  would 
deny  the  farmer  his  similar  right.  They  point  to 
the  almost  universal  prohibition  of  destructive 
logging  and  destructive  cultivation  in  Western 
Europe,  India,  and  Japan.  We  dare  say  that  not 
one  out  of  ten  of  our  readers  would  disagree  with 
the  general  principle  that  where,  in  management 
of  replaceable  natural  resoruces,  the  public  good 
is  jeopardized  by  action  of  the  individual,  the 
public  has  the  moral   right   and  duty  to  inter- 


vene. 

The   second    issue   on    which    we    believe  our 
readers  will  at  once  agree  is  that  any  regulation 
of  the  private  owner's  treatment  of  his  forest  must 
be  not  only  planned  but  administered  locally. 
No  two  acres  of  forest  —  certainly  not  in  Penn- 
sylvania —  are  quite  alike.  Removal  of  every  sal- 
able  tree  on  an  acre  of  level  land  surrounded  by 
a  forest  of  light-seeded  species  may  be  promptly 
followed     by     complete     natural     reforestation. 
Clear  cutting  of  another  acre  on  a  steep  hillside, 
clothed  with  heavy-seeded  species,  may  in  spite 
of  some  sprouting  expose  the  soil  to  erosion  for 
decades.     Any  restriction  which  the  public  lays 
on   the   private   owner   who   cuts  his  timber  on 
diverse  acres  such  as  these  must  be  flexible.    It 
must  be  designed,  and  compliance  with  it  must  be 
supervised,   by   men   with  intimate   local  know- 
ledge. 

Only  one  issue  remains:  How  can  desirable 
regulation  be  put  into  effect  without  undue  ex- 
pense to  either  the  private  forest  owner  or  to  the 
public?  Mr.  Granger  presents  a  statement  by 
Congressman  Pierce  in  favor  of  Federal  regula- 
tion embodied  in  the  Pierce  Bill,  H.  R.  3849 
(Federal-State  regulation  is  provided  for  in  an- 
other Pierce  Bill,  H.  R.  3850).  Mr.  Ehrhart 
says  that  education  and  a  certain  amount  of  pub- 
lic assistance  will  induce  the  private  owner  to 
respect  the  public's  interest.  Mr.  Reynolds  be- 
lieves that  State  legislation  is  the  happy  com- 
promise.    What  is  your  opinion? 

Pennsylvania  cannot  withhold  an  opinion  on 
these  issues,  saying  that  where  regulation  is 
really  needed  is  in  the  remaining  virgin  forests 
of  the. nation.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that 
clear  cutting  is  still  the  common  practice  in 
Penn's  Woods,  we  cannot  claim  that  we  are  with- 
out interest  in  how  the  forests  of  the  West  and 
South  are  cut.  It  is  precisely  from  those  dis- 
tant forests  that  we  obtain  —  and  probably  will 
always  obtain  —  the  great  bulk  of  the  softwood 
lumber  consumed  in  our  State.  Furthermore, 
whatever  Federal  monies  are  spent  in  protect- 
ing and  regulating  those  forests  come  largely 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Eastern  taxpayer. 
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Forest  Regulation  -  or  Cooperation? 


By  E.  O.  EHRHART 


IN  the  Northeast  Region,  most  of  the  original 
forest  was  clear  cut  during  the  period  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  done  in  a  "devasting 
manner"  and  in  spite  of  no  protection  until 
recent  years,  we  today  have  extensive  forest 
growth  on  practically  all  land  not  otherwise 
utilized.  This  forest  cover  proves  that  all  mul- 
tiple forest  uses,  other  than  maxium  timber  pro- 
duction can  be  assured  by  nothing  more  than 
adequate  fire  protection.  The  fact  that  repeated 
cuts  from  much  of  the  area  is  an  accomplished 
fact  proves  that  Nature  can  maintain  forests  and 
that  trees  grow  regardless  of  man's  attitude. 

What  Nature  has  accomplished  in  the  North- 
east, she  is  accomplishing  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  —  the  only  difference  that  can 
be  noted  today  is  that  of  timing  and  minor  vari- 
ation due  to  local  conditions.  Forest  succession 
is  an  evolutionary  process  —  so  is  its  manner 
of  use.  The  removal  of  the  original  timber 
was  carried  on  by  large  operators,  and  as  all  the 
timber  was  merchantable,  everything  was  cut. 
Operations  today  in  second  growth  stands  are 
generally  on  much  smaller  scale  and,  since  only 
a  part  of  the  trees  in  a  second  growth  forest  are 
merchantable,  the  economics  of  the  situation  tend 
to  limit  cutting  to  a  partial  removal.  With  such 
changed  conditions,  coupled  with  better  fire  pro- 
tection, the  need  for  regulation  in  order  to 
maintain  some  kind  of  forest  has  passed. 

Part  of  the  demand  for  forest  regulation  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  needed  for  an 
increase  of  forest  products.  Without  question, 
intensified  silviculture  can  increase  the  yield 
of  both  quantity  and  quality  of  produce.  But 
the  degree  of  intensity  must  depend  on  economic 
limitations,  and  the  development  of  silvicultural 
practice  is  also  an  evolutionary  process.  The  ap- 
plication of  silviculture  is  dependent  on  a 
tremendous  variation  in  the  makeup  of  the 
forests  as  we  have  them  today,  and  in  the  operat- 
ing conditions.  If,  by  law,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  limit  operations  by  certain  silvicultural  re- 
quirements, which  necessarily  would  have  to  be 
comprehensive,  what  would  happen?  The  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  operator  would  be  such 
that  only  very  limited  logging  chances  would 
carry  any  possibility  of  profit,  or  even  of  break- 
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ing  even.  Today,  the  large  percentage  of  forest 
production  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  small 
operators  and  jobbers,  and  very  few  would  at- 
tempt, or  be  able,  to  continue  in  business.  The 
result — decreasing  operation,  decreasing  employ- 
ment, with  forests  growing,  yes,  but  bringing  no 
returns  and  wasting  material  through  mortality. 

Any  woods  operation  to  be  successful  requires 
proper  and  quick  evaluation  of  all  the  factors 
involved.  These  factors  are  many  and  varied: 
the  market,  the  accessibility,  the  type  and  quan- 
tity of  labor  available,  the  equipment  to  be  used, 
the  timber  itself  with  its  variation  from  acre  to 
acre,  the  changing  weather;  these  and  many 
others  have  to  be  weighed  quickly  with  stress  put 
on  the  right  spot  immediately.  An  operation 
may  be  compared  to  warfare  of  movement;  un- 
less the  guiding  head  has  utter  freedom  in  choice 
of  decision,  the  operation  is  doomed  to  failure. 
With  regulation  the  freedom  of  choice  is  des- 
troyed, i 

Much  is  said  of  silviculture,  much  is  promised 
of  it,  many  silvicultural  plans  and  variations  are 
advocated.  Yet  every  phase  of  it,  to  be  put  in 
practice,  depends  upon  one,  and  only  one  means: 
removal  of  part  of  the  forest.  If  operations  then 
become  strictly  limited  in  scope,  what  becomes 
of  silviculture  and  its  benefits?  If  the  axe  and 
saw  are  taken  away  from  the  forest  —  there  is  no 
silviculture  to  make  useful  what  grows. 

Nature  can  grow  a  mature  forest,  and  a  de- 
sirable one,  from  the  standpoint  of  products. 
But  the  process  is  by  elimination  and  a  wasteful 
one.  The  quantity  of  usable  material  in  a  mature 
forest  is  only  a  fractional  part  of  what  Nature 
has  actually  grown  in  developing  that  forest. 
Silviculture  cannot  actually  increase  the  total 
growth  that  occurs  under  given  conditions,  but 
it  can  serve  to  utilize  full  increment  by  frequent 
removal  of  growth  which  Nature  provides,  but 
wastes  in  the  development  of  the  forest. 

Thus  if  increased  increment  is  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  continued  forest  use,  employ- 
ment and  stabilization,  practice  of  silviculture 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  restricted  in 
scope  as  would  be  the  certain  result  of  govern- 
ment regulation.  A  poor  grade  of  silviculture 
in  practice  over  large  areas  will  produce  more 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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And  For  Other  Purposes 

By  HARRIS  A.  REYNOLDS 

Secretary,  Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association 


T^HE  title  of  the  so-called  Pierce  Bill,  H.  R. 
■*-  3849,  now  before  Congress  reads,  "A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  privately-owned  forest  land,  and  for  other 
purposes"  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  title 
of  a  federal  bill  to  end  with  the  phrase,  "And 
for  other  purposes,"  but  in  this  case  those  words 
mean  something.  The  "other  purposes"  in  this 
bill  that  are  especially  dangerous  are  three  in 
number: 

1.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  step 
toward  federal  dictatorship. 

2.  It  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  huge 
new  permanent  bureau  to  be  supported  by 
the   taxpayers. 

3.  It  would  place  an  unjustifiable  burden  on 
an  important  branch  of  American  industry. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  after  painting 
a  dark  picture  of  our  present  forest  conditions 
and  making  an  unveiled  inference  that  the  lum- 
bermen are  responsible  for  them,  the  authors  of 
the  bill  propose  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
to  correct  and  eliminate  these  conditions  by  the 
regulation  of  forest  owners  and  operators  any- 
where in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
As  a  sort  of  smoke  screen  to  camouflage  the 
"other  purposes"  of  the  bill,  a  National  Forestry 
Board  of  twelve  members  would  be  created.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  members  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible owners  or  operators  of  woodlands, 
but  even  if  they  were,  they  would  have  no  power, 
except  as  advisors.  The  Board  must  operate 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  It  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
secretary,  but  he  is  in  no  case  required  to  abide 
by  them.  In  other  words,  this  board  could  be 
largely  ornamental  and   political. 

The  secretary  shall  divide  the  country  into 
Administrative  Areas  with  no  limit  as  to  number, 
and  appoint  an  administrator  for  each  area.  No 
qualifications  are  set  up  for  such  administrators, 
who  may  be  foresters,  or  they  may  be  ward 
heelers.      At   any   rate,   the   administrator   is  to 

*  Address  before  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
State  College,  Pa.,  by  Harris  A.  Reynolds,  Secretary. 
Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association,  October  14. 
1941. 
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have  an  Area  Advisory  Board  of  five,  selected  by 
the  secretary.  Like  the  national  board,  the 
majority  of  the  members  would  not  be  owners 
of  woodland  or  be  required  to  have  any  quali- 
fications to  fit  them  for  the  position.  But,  re- 
gardless of  their  qualifications,  the  members  of 
both  boards  would  be  well  paid.  The  Area 
Board  must  also  operate  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  secretary  just  as  the 
national  board,  and  its  recommendations  may 
likewise  be  disregarded.  Therefore,  under  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  alone  is  given 
the  power  to  decide  just  how  John  Doe,  the  owner 
of  a  little  woodlot,  must  manage  it.  If  he  does 
not  do  what  he  is  told  to  do,  the  secretary  is 
authorized  to  do  it  and  to  recover  the  cost  there- 
of from  the  owner. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  expense,  if  done 
by  the  government,  would  be  much  higher  than 
it  would  be  if  Doe  has  it  done  privately.  And, 
if  Doe  does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  bill 
or  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  this  charge  through  the 
usual  legal  procedure  would  end  in  an  attach- 
ment against  the  property  and  its  probable 
ownership  by  the  government.  Now,  whether 
the  extension  of  federal  ownership  of  forest 
land  in  small  tracts  through  this  method  is  in- 
tended, I  can  not  say,  but  if  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  were  effectively  executed,  that  is  cer- 
tainly what  would  result.  The  small  owners 
could  not  afford  the  legal  costs  to  defend  them- 
selves against  such  action,  and  they  would  be 
the  victims  of  this  legislation  until  some  large 
owner  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  test- 
ing its  constitutionality. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  the  secretary  would  be 
guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  national 
and  area  boards,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
restrictions  on  the  owner  would  be  less  burden- 
some. The  vast  majority  of  the  national  board 
and  a  working  majority  of  the  area  board  may 
be  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who  have  never 
owned  woodland  or  have  had  to  meet  the  payroll 
of  a  wood's  operator.  These  majorities  may  be 
made  up  of  idealists  who  abhor  cutting  in  any 
manner  or  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  forest  management  —  either 
economic  or  physical.  If  this  bill  had  been 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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We  Honor  a  Veteran  in 
the  Service  of  Forestry 


V.  M.  Bearer 


Y"  M.  BEARER,  District  Forester,  is  one  of 
^  •  the  old  timers.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  on  September 
1,  1913,  and  was  immediately  given  charge  of  the 
8500-acre  Linn  Run  State  Forest  Division,  now 
the  Forbes  Forest  District,  with  headquarters  at 
Ligonier,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  has  remained 
for  twenty-eight  years,  working  untiringly  to  ed- 
ucate the  public  to  the  need  for  forest  fire  pre- 
vention, to  improve  the  State  forests,  and  to  ad- 
vise private  owners  in  planting  and  managing 
iheir  woodlands. 

Born  in  Cambria  County,  he  attended  a  local 
grade  school  and  graduated  from  Barnesboro 
High  School  in  1909.  The  high  school  in  those 
days  could  boast  of  only  a  two-year  course  which 
he  found  inadequate  as  preparation  for  the 
State  Forest  Academy  at  Mont  Alto.  During  a 
year  of  teaching  in  a  rural  ungraded  school  he 
heard  of  the  competitive  examination  for  the 
forest  school  and  decided  to  take  it,  not  with- 
standing the  assurance  of  his  father  that  politics 
and  lack  of  schooling  would  bar  him.  This  deci- 
s»on  was  transformed  to  determination  when  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  Conklin,  the  Commissioner  of 
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Forestry,  assured  him  that  political  pull  was  un- 
necessary and  that  the  commission  was  concerned 
solely  in  selecting  sound,  intelligent,  hard-work- 
ing men,  who  could  qualify  for  the  job  of  re- 
storing Pennsylvania's  forests. 

He  found,  however,  that  he  lacked  necessary 
knowledge  in  algebra,  geometry  and  physical 
geography  so  he  hastily  tutored  himself  and  fi- 
nally passed  the  examination.  That  allowed  him 
to  enter  Mont  Alto  but  he  found  he  had  to  do 
considerable  extra  studying  to  stay  because  qi 
the  inadequate  preliminary  training. 

Graduating  in  1913  he  started  his  life  work. 
At  that  time  all  forest  school  graduates  were  un- 
der bond  to  work  for  the  Commonwealth  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years  at  a  stipulated  monthly 
salary  of  $60.00  for  the  first  year;  $75.00,  for 
the  second;  and  $100.00,  the  third.  Bearer  was, 
however,  used  to  working  hard  for  far  less. 
Starting  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  and 
his  older  brother  operated  a  one-horse  tread- 
mill threshing  machine  each  fall.  Often  they 
would  finish  the  day's  work  by  lantern  light  and 
move  to  the  next  place  that  evening  by  moonlight 
in  order  to  get  an  early  start  the  following  morn- 
ing. Union  hours  and  child  labor  laws  were 
unknown,  but  he  admits  he  would  have  welcomed 
a  dust  mask  when  he  was  threshing  smutty  oats 
or  rye  mixed  with  ragweed. 

While  it  is  not  possible  here  to  enumerate 
his  accomplishments  as  district  forester,  it  might 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  change  in  the 
forest  fire  situation.  In  the  Forbes  Forest  Dis- 
trict the  average  area  burned  per  fire  during 
the  five-year  jjeriod  from  1916  to  1920  inclusive 
was  112  acres,  while  for  the  period  1936  to 
1940  inclusive,  it  has  been  reduced  to  17  acres 
per  fire. 

During  the  25-year  period  from  1916  to  1940, 
$208,229  have  been  spent  by  the  Commonwealth 
to  put  out  4133  fires  in  the  six  southwestern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  which  comprise  his  dis- 
trict. During  that  time  a  total  of  241,671  acres 
have  been  burned,  some  more  than  twice. 

When  Mr.  Bearer  started  as  district  forester  he 
had  only  the  8500  acres  of  State  forest  land  to 
look  after.  Since  that  time,  policies  have 
changed  so  that  he  is  expected  now  to  give  some 
attention  to  all  of  the  woodland  in  the  area, 
private  as  well  as  public,  a  total  of  1,276,000 
acres. 

The  effect  of  V.  M.  Bearer's  educational  and 
forestry  work  will  be  cumulative.  The  seed  of 
conservation  will  grow  through  the  years  as 
a  memorial  to  one  who  deserves  a  high  place 
in  this  role  of  honor. 
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The  Community  Forest  —  Its  Values 

and  Problems 


By  NELSON  C.  BROWN 


TT  IS  probably  obvious  and  trite  to  state  that 
-■-  all  of  us  gathered  here  are  convinced 
of  the  worth  of  community  forests,  the  part 
they  should  play  in  the  American  forestry  pro- 
gram, and  the  need  of  a  better  balance  of  public 
ownership  of  forests.  We  have  been  thinking 
too  much  in  our  conservation  processes  in  terms 
of  state  and  national  forests.  These  have  had 
remarkable  development  and  have  well  demon- 
strated their  worth  and  progress.  Every  city, 
county,  and  village  in  the  country  should  have 
its  local  forest.  That  should  be  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  program. 

The  values,  or  we  should  more  properly  say, 
the  public  services  of  these  local  villages,  town 
and  county  forests  are  as  widespread  and  varied 
as  the  province  of  forestry,  from  aesthetics, 
watershed  protection,  wildlife  and  recreation  to 
the  strictly  commercial  viewpoint  of  growing 
timber  and  seeking  financial  revenues.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  big  thing;  the  others  incidental  and 
yet  in  the  public  mind  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant. We  must  be  patient  in  this  develop- 
ment.  Already  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  the  Northeast. 
There  are  now  said  to  be  some  1648  community 
forests  already  established.  More  than  180,- 
000,000  trees  have  been  planted  on  them  and 
they  comprise  about  4,000,000  acres.  That  is 
indeed,  in  itself,  a  proud  record.  The  magni- 
ficent program  of  European  community  forestry 
did  not  flower  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  even  for 
a  century.  (Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day).  So 
we  have  indeed  made  progress.  The  values  or 
services  demonstrated  in  these  forests  already 
have  begun  to  penetrate  the  conservation  con- 
sciences of  our  citizenry. 

It  is  believed  that  community  forests,  meas- 
ured in  values  per  acre  or  values  per  capita, 
have  a  greater  significance  and  a  more  intimate 
meaning  to  the  average  citizen  than  any  other 
comparable  acre  in  private  or  public  owner- 
ship. This  is  a  bold  statement.  It  can,  I  be- 
lieve, be  readily  substantiated. 

I  asked  29  state  foresters  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
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community  forests  in  their  respective  states,  the 
leading  single  reason  given  was  watershed  pro- 
tection for  local  reservoirs,  and,  second,  grow- 
ing timber  crops  for  revenue.  Of  all  the  91 
reasons  given,  however,  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance,  recreation  represented  20%, 
watershed  protection  18*^ ,  growing  timber  crops 
for  revenue  15'/^,  employment  outlets  11%,  ed- 
ucational and  demonstrational  features  9%, 
aesthetics  and  general  community  welfare  8%' 
putting  idle  lands  to  protective  use  7%,  wild- 
life management  and  game  refugees  7%,  relief 
from  tax  delinquency  3%,  windbreaks  1%,  and 
better  use  of  poor  farms  1%.  Thus  we  learn 
that  the  services  of  these  forests  vary  widely 
with  local  circumstances  and  opinions. 

The  values  of  community  forests  are  well  es- 
tablished in  the  minds  of  those  who  know.  In 
spite  of  our  enthusiasm  for  the  idea,  however, 
we  have  failed  to  sell  effectively  the  idea  to 
county  boards  and  supervisors,  town  selectmen, 
city  engineers,  water  department  executives,  and 
public-spirited  citizens  who  are  generally  the 
spark  plugs  in  the  wheel  of  community  progress. 

Now  about  the  problems.  Have  we  found 
"clear  sailing  and  easy  going"  in  this  develop- 
ment?    Not  by  any  means.    First  of  all,  we  have 


Town  Hall  at  Newington,  N.  H.   The  112  acres  of 

town  forest  has  yielded  $6,000  in  50  years, 

with  an  equal  value  in  standing  timber. 
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failed,  generally  speaking,  to  sell  this  idea  to 
people  who  count  and  are  important  in  this 
development.  The  very  word  "community  for- 
est" is  not  meaningful  nor  does  it  quickly  con- 
vey the  proper  spirit  or  idea  of  the  subject.  Per- 
haps, we  can  get  a  better  handle.  They  are  com- 
monly known  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
as  town  forests,  municipal  forests,  village  woods 
or  parks,  watershed  forests,  forest  parks,  mem- 
orial forests,  etc.  We,  as  foresters,  have  been 
too  restrictive  in  our  thinking.  We  have  felt 
that  forests  and  parks  are  diametrically  opposed 
in  their  objectives.  Many  of  these  community 
forests  may  function  as  parks  and  doubtless  will 
remain  with  little  attention  or  management  for 
the  present.  Some  will  serve  perhaps  as  pic- 
nic areas,  recreational  parks,  game  refuges,  etc., 
until  they  may  be  enlarged  or  the  city  or  town 
fathers  take  some  action  toward  real  develop- 
ment. Meanwhile  they  are  definitely  growing 
timber  crops  and  will  ultimately  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
urge  too  strongly  the  expenditures  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  development  of  these  areas 
in  spite  of  the  current  aptitude  to  toss  about 
millions  and  billions  rather  loosely.  Many  com- 
munity forests  are  simply  reforestation  plots  and 
some  are  in  serious  need  of  thinning  and  other 
forms  of  management. 


Among  the  problems  of  this  program  as  they 
occur   are : 

1.  Lack  of  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  some 
foresters  and  those  who  should  furnish  the  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm  behind  this  movement. 
We  need  more  extroverts  and  fewer  introverts 
in  the  program. 

2.  Changes  in  political  control  or  personnel 
of  official  authority  resulting  in  failure  of  prop- 
er and  continuous  management  policies.  This 
applies  principally  to  watershed  types  of  com- 
munity forests. 

3.  Failure  of  initiative  and  enthusiasm  to 
"follow  thru."  There  is  always  a  local  spark 
plug  or  key  man  around  whom  these  movements 
are  started. 

4.  Failure  of  state  foresters,  local  foresters  or 
organizations  to  provide  adequate  advice.  This 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  qualified  per- 
sonnel or  both.     This  can  be  readily  improved. 

5.  Apathy,  ignorance,  and  indolence  on  the 
part  of  local  officials  to  initiate  and  carry  for- 
ward these  projects.  This  is  intimately  tied  in, 
however,  with  the  first  reason  given  above. 

6.  Difficulty  of  acquiring  really  suitable  lands. 
One  can  not  draw  sweeping  conclusions  that 

apply  to  country-wide  conditions.  Each  problem 
varies  with  local  circumstances.  What  is  good 
for  one  section  may  not  apply  in  another  state. 
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The  Community  Forest  —  Its  Values 

and  Problems 


By  NELSON  C.  BROWN 


TT  IS  probably  obvious  and  trite  to  state  that 
^  all  of  us  gathered  here  are  convinced 
of  the  worth  of  community  forests,  the  part 
they  should  play  in  the  American  forestry  pro- 
gram, and  the  need  of  a  better  balance  of  public 
ownership  of  forests.  We  have  been  thinking 
too  much  in  our  conservation  processes  in  terms 
of  state  and  national  forests.  These  have  had 
remarkable  development  and  have  well  demon- 
strated their  worth  and  progress.  Every  city, 
county,  and  village  in  the  country  should  have 
its  local  forest.  That  should  be  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  program. 

The  values,  or  we  should  more  properly  say, 
the  public  services  of  these  local  villages,  town 
and  county  forests  are  as  widespread  and  varied 
as  the  province  of  forestry,  from  aesthetics, 
watershed  protection,  wildlife  and  recreation  to 
the  strictly  commercial  viewpoint  of  j^rowing 
timber  and  seeking  financial  revenues.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  big  thing;  the  others  incidental  and 
yet  in  the  public  mind  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant. We  must  be  patient  in  this  develop- 
ment. Already  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  ihe  Northeast. 
There  are  now  said  to  be  some  1648  community 
forests  already  established.  More  than  180,- 
000,000  trees  have  been  planted  on  them  and 
they  comprise  about  4,000,000  acres.  That  is 
indeed,  in  itself,  a  proud  record.  The  magni- 
ficent program  of  European  community  forestry 
did  not  flower  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  even  for 
a  century.  (Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day).  So 
we  have  indeed  made  progress.  The  values  or 
services  demonstrated  in  these  forests  already 
have  begun  to  penetrate  the  conservation  con- 
sciences of  our  citizenry. 

It  is  believed  that  community  forests,  meas- 
ured in  values  per  acre  or  values  per  capita, 
have  a  greater  significance  and  a  more  intimate 
meaning  to  the  average  citizen  than  any  other 
comparable  acre  in  private  or  public  owner- 
ship. This  is  a  bold  statement.  It  can,  1  be- 
lieve, be  readily  substantiated. 

I  asked  29  state  foresters  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 


community  forests  in  their  respective  states,  ihe 
leading  single  reason  given  was  watershed  pro- 
tection for  local  reservoirs,  and,  second,  grow- 
ing timber  crops  for  revenue.  Of  all  the  91 
reasons  given,  however,  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance,  recreation  represented  20%, 
watershed  protection  18^;,  growing  timber  crops 
for  revenue  \5[/f ,  employment  outlets  11%,  ed- 
ucational and  demonstrational  features  9%, 
aesthetics  and  general  community  welfare  8%, 
putting  idle  lands  to  protective  use  7%,  wild- 
life management  and  game  refugees  7%,  relief 
from  tax  delinquency  3%,  windbreaks  1%,  and 
better  use  of  poor  farms  1%.  Thus  we  learn 
that  the  services  of  these  forests  vary  widely 
with  local  circumstances  and  opinions. 

The  values  of  community  forests  are  well  es- 
tablished in  the  minds  of  those  who  know.  In 
spite  of  our  enthusiasm  for  the  idea,  however, 
we  have  failed  to  sell  efi'ectively  the  idea  to 
county  bo?rds  and  supervisors,  town  selectmen, 
city  engineers,  water  department  executives,  and 
public-spirited  citizens  who  are  generally  the 
spark  plugs  in  the  wheel  of  community  progress. 

Now  about  the  problems.  Have  we  found 
"clear  sailing  and  easy  going"  in  this  develop- 
ment?    Not  by  any  means.     First  of  all,  we  have 


Town  Hall  at  Newington,  N.  H.   The  112  acres  of 

town  forest  has  yielded  $6,000  in  50  years, 

with  an  e(/ual  value  in  standing  limber, 
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failed,  generally  speaking,  to  sell  this  idea  to 
people  who  count  and  are  important  in  this 
development.  The  very  word  "community  for- 
est" is  not  meaningful  nor  does  it  quickly  con- 
vey the  proper  spirit  or  idea  of  the  subject.  Per- 
haps, we  can  get  a  better  handle.  They  are  com- 
monly known  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
as  town  forests,  municipal  forests,  village  woods 
or  parks,  watershed  forests,  forest  parks,  mem- 
orial forests,  etc.  We,  as  foresters,  have  been 
too  restrictive  in  our  thinking.  We  have  felt 
that  forests  and  parks  are  diametrically  opposed 
in  their  objectives.  Many  of  these  community 
forests  may  function  as  parks  and  doubtless  will 
remain  with  little  attention  or  management  for 
the  present.  Some  will  serve  perhaps  as  pic- 
nic areas,  recreational  parks,  game  refuges,  etc., 
until  they  may  be  enlarged  or  the  city  or  town 
fathers  take  some  action  toward  real  develop- 
ment. Meanwhile  they  are  definitely  growing 
timber  crops  and  will  ultimately  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
urge  too  strongly  the  expenditures  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  development  of  these  areas 
in  spite  of  the  current  aptitude  to  toss  about 
millions  and  billions  rather  loosely.  Many  com- 
munity forests  are  simply  reforestation  plots  and 
some  are  in  serious  need  of  thinning  and  other 
forms  of  management. 


Among  the  problems  of  this  program  as  they 
occur   are : 

1.  Lack  of  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  some 
foresters  and  those  who  should  furnish  the  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm  behind  this  movement. 
We  need  more  extroverts  and  fewer  introverts 
in  the  program. 

2.  Changes  in  political  control  or  personnel 
of  official  authority  resulting  in  failure  of  prop- 
er and  continuous  management  policies.  This 
applies  principally  to  watershed  types  of  com- 
munity forests. 

3.  Failure  of  initiative  and  imthusiasm  to 
"follow  thru."  There  is  always  a  local  spark 
plug  or  key  man  around  whom  these  movements 
are  started. 

4.  Failure  of  state  foresters,  local  foresters  or 
organizations  to  provide  adequate  advice.  This 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  qualified  per- 
sonnel or  both.     This  can  be  readily  improved. 

5.  Apathy,  ignorance,  and  indolence  on  the 
part  of  local  officials  to  initiate  and  carry  for- 
ward these  projects.  This  is  intimately  tied  in, 
however,  with  the  first  reason  given  above. 

6.  Difficulty  of  acquiring  really  suitable  lands. 
One  can  not  draw  sweeping  conclusions  that 

apply  to  country-wide  conditions.  Each  problem 
varies  with  local  circumstances.  What  is  good 
for  one  section  may  not  apply  in  another  state. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Cordwood  cut  from   community  forest   in   Ver- 
mont for  distribution  to  fcunilies  on  relief. 

School  forests  have  been  a  bright  fealure  on 
the  community  forest  horizon.  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan  and  New  York  have  made  much  progress. 
The  town  forest  in  New  England  continues  its 
active  and  notable  progress.  The  county  forest 
is  outstanding  in  Wisconsin.  Pennsylvania  prob- 
ably has  as  interesting  and  as  varied  a  program 
of  community  forest  as  any  state.  This  year  the 
school  board  of  Tacoma  bought  240  acres  as  a 
demonstration  area  to  tie  in  with  the  "Keep 
Washington  Green"  program.  Schools  offer  one 
of  the  best  opportunities  to  interest  young  people 
in  owning,  planting,  protecting  and  managing 
local  forests  for  civic  betterment  and  improve- 
ment. 

What  a  great  opportunity  we  have  to  tie  this 
project  in  with  local  defense  programs.  The 
need  for  growing  fuel,  lumber,  posts,  poles, 
mme  limbers  and  other  forest  products  close  at 
home  is  being  forcefully  presented  to  our  peo- 
ple by  the  current  national  emergency.  Timber 
and  wood  products  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant materials  of  national  defense. 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  a  relatively  large 
and  widespread  forest  area.  It  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  be  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  states 
actively  interested  in  pushing  forward  the  com- 
munity forest  movement. 


£^g  Mass  of  Tent  Caterpillar 
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The  Tent  Caterpillar  Will 
Be  Plentiful  Next  Spring 

By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 

jVTOW  is  the  lime  to  become  worked  up  over  the 
■^"  disagreeable  caterpillars  crawling  over 
everything  next  May  and  the  unsightly  tents 
which  will  be  prevalent  next  spring. 

The  female  moth  lays  from  300  to  400  eggs 
in  a  band,  encircling  a  small  twig  on  some  tree 
usually  apple,  wild  cherry  or  hawthorn.  This 
band  is  about  one-half  inch  long,  rounded  at  the 
ends  and  water-proofed  with  a  shiny,  blackish- 
brown,  protective  "varnish."  These  egg  masses, 
such  as  the  one  in  the  cut,  are  now  on  the  trees 
and  will  remain  until  about  April  1st. 

Because  the  trees  have  dropped  their  foilage. 
the  egg  masses  may  now  be  seen  readily. 
They  are  usually  on  the  outer  twigs  about  fifteen 
inches  back  from  the  tips.  They  will  appear  at 
first  as  swollen  places  on  the  twigs.  Since  many 
of  them  are  laid  on  the  lower  half  of  the  tree, 
they  are  easy  to  reach. 

When  you  have  spotted  one,  pull  the  twig 
down  and  remove  the  egg  mass  by  separating 
It  along  the  crease  where  the  band  is  joined. 
Collect  and  burn  all  of  the  egj?  masses  on  your 
trees  this  winter  and  you  will  have  no  dirty 
tents  in  your  trees  next  spring  and  no  crawling 
armies  of  caterpillars.  Now  is  the  time  to 
start  collecting  and  to  enlist  your  neighbors  in 
a  campaign  to  destroy  this  pest. 

State  College  Meeting 
Highly   Successful 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

natural  resources,  particularly  the  protection  of 
those  resources  against  fire,  insects  and  disease 
and  waste  in  human  exploitation  is  a  primary 
duty  of  the  citizenship  in  times  of  peace.  In 
time  of  war  or  preparedness  for  war,  such  con- 
serving may  be  necessary  to  the  Commonwealth's 
very  survival. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  there- 
fore earnestly  recommends  that  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  W.P.A.,  N.Y.A., 
and  other  emergency  or  defense  expenditures 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments  give  the 
highest  priority  as  defense  measures  to  projects 
directed  toward  conservation  and  particularly  the 
protection  of  the  forests  of  the  State. 

Forest  Leaves 


The  Association  at  its  meeting  at  State  College 
on  October  14  in  adopting  the  above  resolution 
directs  its  officers  to  transmit  the  resolution  in 
the  most  effective  possible  manner  to  the  officials 
concerned. 

Resolution 

WHEREAS  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  have  protected  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  by  entering  into  the  Appalachian 
Trailway  Agreement  establishing  a  protected  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  trail  where  it  passes  through 
public  lands  and 

WHEREAS  the  Horse  Shoe  Tra^l  C^n^^.  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference has  located  and  is  maintaining  a  trail 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Manada  Gap,  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
which  is  available  for  and  used  by  hikers  and 
riders  living  in  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon,  Harrisburg  and  the  adjoining  thick- 
ly populated  territory  and  makes  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  accessible  by  a  woodland  footway  for 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  historic 
Valley   Forge   and 

WHEREAS  the  country  through  which  the 
Club's  Trail  passes  is  still  unspoiled  but  is  like- 
ly to  be  soon  invaded  by  suburban  develop- 
ments, the  Horse  Shoe  Trail  Club  therefore  plans 
to  make  application  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  a  trailway  established  for  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  Trail. 

WHEREAS  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  hiking  and  riding  trails  through  forest  areas 
is  helpful  in  providing  fire  lines  and  access  to 
large  forest  areas  for  use  of  fire  fighters,  the 
acquisition  of  Trailway  Status  therefor  is 
deemed  by  this  Association  to  be  beneficial  for 
the  permanent  preservation  of  Pennsylvania's 
forest  areas. 

Now  Therefore: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED;  That  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  hereby  approves  such  project  and 
commends  the  action  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Trail 
Club  and  others  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  the 
permanent  protection  of  Trailway  Status  for  the 
Horse-Shoe  Trail. 

To  the  Arrangements  Committee  composed 
of  Professor  Merwin  W.  Humphrey,  Chairman; 
Victor  Beede  and  S.  W.  Fletcher,  goes  the  credit 
for  such  a  successful  meeting.  No  detail  of  ar- 
rangements or  program  was  overlooked. 
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Forest  Regulation 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Do  we  expect  our  migratory  birds  to  be  saved 
by  voluntary  action  of  individuals  in  fixing  bag 
limits,  or  even  by  State  legislation?  Federal 
regulation  which  has  been  and  is  so  successful 
in  saving  our  migratory  game  bird  values  may, 
and  I  think  will,  be  equally  successful  if  applied 
to  prevent  further  unnecessary  destruction  of 
valuable  timber  resources. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  some  portions  of  the 
Nation  -  parts  of  the  Southeast  and  even  of  this 
State,  for  example  -  better  forest  fire  protection 
is  a  first  essential.  On  some  small  areas  even, 
there  may  be  no  immediate  need  for  establishing 
minimum  public  cutting  regulations.  Let  us  not 
fall  into  the  serious  error  of  waiting  until  we 
have  adequate  fire  protection  before  we  take  steps 
to  prevent  unwise  cutting,  or  taking  the  stand 
that  all  cutting  restrictions  may  well  be  opposed 
or  postponed  until  the  need  for  such  action  is 
indicated  on  each  unit  of  area. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1941,  I  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  two  forest  bills, 
H.  R.  3849  and  H.  R.  3850.  3849  is  the  bill  that 
I  shall  push  for  early  consideration  in  the  hope 
it  will  become  the  law. 

Nineteen  years  ago  this  fall  I  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Oregon  had  millions  of  acres  of  the 
most  valuable  forest  lands  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time,  many  of  these  beautiful  forests 
have  been  slaughtered  on  the  "cut-out-and-get- 
out"  system.  My  interest  was  early  aroused  in 
the  forest  problem  of  that  great  Western  state. 
Very  little  help  or  cooperation  was  at  that  time 
extended  by  the  private  owners.  I  remember 
with  what  bitter  criticism  a  statement  made  by 
me  early  in  my  Governorship  that  the  cutting 
of  an  unripe  tree,  even  on  privately  owned  land, 
was  a  crime,  was  assailed. 

I  remember  how  bitterly  I  was  attacked  for 
stating  in  a  public  address  that  no  tax  should 
be  levied  on  a  growing  tree  any  more  than  any 
other  growing  crop,  that  when  the  harvest  time 
came  for  a  crop,  including  the  forest  trees,  then 
was  when  the  tax  should  be  levied.  I  was  speak- 
ing for  what  was  generally  known  at  that  time  as 
a  severance  tax.  Had  it  been  within  my  power, 
I  would  have  taken  from  the  tax  rolls  all  values 
on  growing  timber  and  levied  in  lieu  thereof 
a  harvesting  tax.  My  reason  for  that  was  that 
the  tax  levied  on  the  growing  trees  simply 
hurried  the  arrival  of  the  woodsman's  axe.    The 
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Cord  wood  cut   from   community   forest    in    Ver- 
mont for  distribution  to  fcunilies  on  relief. 

School  forests  have  been  a  bright  fealure  on 
the  community  forest  horizon.  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan and  New  York  have  made  much  progress. 
The  town  forest  in  New  England  continues  its 
active  and  notable  progress.  The  county  forest 
is  outstanding  in  Wisconsin.  Pennsylvania  prob- 
ably has  as  interesting  and  as  varied  a  program 
of  community  forest  as  any  state.  This  year  the 
school  board  of  Tacoma  bought  240  acres  as  a 
demonstration  area  to  tie  in  with  the  "Keep 
Washington  Green"  program.  Schools  offer  one 
of  the  best  opportunities  to  interest  young  people 
in  owning,  planting,  protecting  and  managing 
local  forests  for  civic  betterment  and  improve- 
ment. 

What  a  great  opportunity  we  have  to  tie  this 
project  in  with  local  defense  programs.  The 
need  for  growing  fuel,  lumber,  posts,  poles, 
mine  timbers  and  other  forest  products  close  at 
home  is  being  forcefully  presented  to  our  peo- 
ple by  the  current  national  emergency.  Timber 
and  wood  products  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant materials  of  national  defense. 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  a  relatively  large 
and  widespread  forest  area.  It  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  be  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  states 
actively  interested  in  pushing  forward  the  com- 
munity  forest  movement. 
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The  Tent  Caterpillar  Will 
Be  Plentiful  Next  Spring 

By  H.  GLEASON  MATTOON 

IVrOW  is  the  time  to  become  worked  up  over  the 
•^"  disagreeable  caterpillars  crawling  over 
everything  next  May  and  the  unsightly  tents 
which  will  be  prevalent  npxt  spring. 

The  female  moth  lays  from  300  to  100  eggs 
in  a  band,  encircling  a  small  twig  on  some  tree 
usually  apple,  wild  cherry  or  hawthorn.  This 
band  is  about  one-half  inch  long,  rounded  at  the 
ends  and  water-proofed  with  a  shiny,  blackish- 
brown,  protective  "varnish."  These  egg  masses, 
such  as  the  one  in  the  cut,  are  now  on  the  trees 
and  will  remain  until  about  April   1st. 

Because  the  trees  have  dropped  their  foilafre, 
the  egg  masses  may  now  be  seen  readily! 
They  are  usually  on  the  outer  twigs  about  fifteen 
inches  back  from  the  tips.  They  will  appear  at 
first  as  swollen  places  on  the  twigs.  Since  many 
of  them  are  laid  on  the  lower  half  of  the  tree, 
they  are  easy  to  reach. 

When  you  have  spotted  one,  pull  the  twig 
down  and  remove  the  egg  mass  by  separating 
It  along  the  crease  where  the  band  is  joined. 
Collect  and  burn  all  of  the  efrcr  masses  on  your 
trees  this  winter  and  you  will  have  no  dirty 
tents  in  your  trees  next  spring  and  no  crawling 
armies  of  caterpillars.  Now  is  the  time  to 
start  collecting  and  to  enlist  your  neighbors  in 
a  campaign  to  destroy  this  pest. 

State  College  Meeting 
Highly   Successful 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

natural  resources,  particularly  the  protection  of 
those  resources  against  fire,  insects  and  disease 
and  waste  in  human  exploitation  is  a  primary 
duty  of  the  citizenship  in  times  of  peace.  In 
time  of  war  or  preparedness  for  war,  such  con- 
serving may  be  necessary  to  the  Commonwealth's 
very   survival. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  there- 
fore earnestly  recommends  that  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  W.P.A.,  N.Y.A., 
and  other  emergency  or  defense  expenditures 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments  give  the 
highest  priority  as  defense  measures  to  projects 
directed  toward  conservation  and  particularly  the 
protection  of  the  forests  of  the  Stale. 
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The  Association  at  its  meeting  at  State  College 
on  October  14  in  adopting  the  above  resolution 
directs  its  officers  to  transmit  the  resolution  in 
the  most  effective  possible  manner  to  the  officials 
concerned. 

Resolution 

WHEREAS  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  have  protected  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  by  entering  into  the  Appalacliian 
Trailway  Agreement  establishing  a  protected  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  trail  where  it  passes  through 
public  lands  and 

WHEREAS  the  Horse  Shoe  Tra'l  C'n^.  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference has  located  and  is  maintaininr^  a  trail 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Manada  Gap,  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
which  is  available  for  and  used  by  hikers  and 
riders  living  in  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon,  Harrisburg  and  the  adjoining  thick- 
ly populated  territory  and  makes  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  accessible  by  a  woodland  footway  for 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  historic 
Valley   Forge   and 

WHEREAS  the  country  through  whicii  the 
Club's  Trail  passes  is  still  unspoiled  but  is  like- 
ly to  be  soon  invaded  l)y  suburban  develop- 
ments, the  Horse  Shoe  Trail  Club  therefore  plans 
to  make  application  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  a  trailway  established  for  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  Trail. 

WHEREAS  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  hiking  and  ridin,^  trails  through  forest  areas 
is  helpful  in  providing  fire  lines  and  access  to 
large  forest  areas  for  use  of  fire  fighters,  the 
acquisition  of  Trailway  Status  therefor  is 
deemed  by  this  Association  to  be  beneficial  for 
the  permanent  preservation  of  Pennsylvania's 
forest  areas. 

Now  Therefore: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED;  That  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  hereby  approves  such  project  and 
commends  the  action  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Trail 
Club  and  others  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  the 
permanent  protection  of  Trailway  Status  for  the 
Horse-Shoe  Trail. 

To  the  Arrangements  Connnillee  composed 
«f  Professor  Merwin  W.  Humphrey,  Chairman; 
Victor  F^ede  and  S.  W.  Fletcher,  goes  the  credit 
h>r  such  a  successful  meeting.  No  detail  of  ar- 
rangements or  program  was  overlooked. 
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Forest  Regulation 

(Conlinued  from  Page  3) 

Do  we  expect  our  migratory  birds  to  be  saved 
by  voluntary  action  of  individuals  in  fixing  bag 
limits,  or  even  by  State  legislation?  Federal 
regulation  which  has  been  and  is  so  successful 
in  saving  our  migratory  game  bird  values  may, 
and  I  think  will,  be  equally  successful  if  applied 
to  prevent  further  unnecessary  destruction  of 
valuable  timber  resources. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  some  portions  of  the 
Nation  -  parts  of  the  Southeast  and  even  of  this 
State,  for  example  -  better  forest  fire  protection 
is  a  first  essential.  On  some  small  areas  even, 
there  may  be  no  immediate  need  for  establishing 
minimum  public  cutting  regulations.  Let  us  not 
fall  into  the  serious  error  of  waiting  until  we 
have  adequate  fire  protection  before  we  take  steps 
to  prevent  unwise  cutting,  or  taking  the  stand 
that  all  cutting  restrictions  may  well  be  opposed 
or  postponed  until  the  need  for  such  action  is 
indicated  on  each  unit  of  area. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1941,  I  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  two  forest  bills, 
H.  R.  3849  and  H.  R.  3850.  3849  is  the  bill  that 
I  shall  push  for  early  consideration  in  the  hope 
it  will  become  the  law. 

Nineteen  years  ago  this  fall  I  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Oregon  had  millions  of  acres  of  the 
most  valuable  forest  lands  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  lime,  many  of  these  beautiful  forests 
have  been  slaughtered  on  the  "cut-out-and-get- 
out"  system.  My  interest  was  early  aroused  in 
the  forest  problem  of  that  great  Western  state. 
Very  little  help  or  cooperation  was  at  that  time 
extended  by  the  private  owners.  I  remember 
with  what  bitter  cj'iticism  a  statement  made  by 
me  early  in  my  Governorship  that  the  cutting 
of  an  unripe  tree,  even  on  privately  owned  land, 
was  a  crime,  was  assailed. 

I  remember  how  bitterly  I  was  attacked  for 
stating  in  a  public  address  that  no  tax  should 
be  levied  on  a  growing  tree  any  more  than  any 
other  growing  crop,  that  when  the  harvest  time 
came  for  a  crop,  including  the  forest  trees,  then 
was  when  the  tax  should  be  levied.  I  was  speak- 
ing for  what  was  generally  known  at  that  time  as 
a  severance  tax.  Had  it  been  within  my  power, 
I  would  have  taken  from  the  tax  rolls  all  values 
on  growing  timber  and  levied  in  lieu  thereof 
a  harvesting  tax.  My  reason  for  that  was  that 
the  tax  levied  on  the  growing  trees  simply 
hurried  the  arrival  of  the  woodsman's  axe.    The 
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investors  who  owned  the  timber  always  hastened 
the  day  when  it  would  be  harvested  even  though 
thrown  on  a  glutted  market. 

H.  R.  3849  is  the  result  of  my  life's  study  of 
the  forest  problem  and  embodies  the  conclusions 
of  experienced  foresters  who  take  the  same  point 
of  view  that  I  do.  This  basic  decision  is  that 
cutting  of  trees  must  be  rigidly  regulated,  not 
only  on  State  and  National  Forests,  but  on  pri- 
vately owned  lands  as  well.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  State  government  now  strong  enough, 
or  any  that  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  power  and  pressure  of  the  organized 
private  owners  of  timber. 

The  Federal  Government,  only,  can  properly 
regulate  the  cutting  of  forests  on  the  State- 
owned  lands  and  on  privately  owned  lands  with- 
in the  State.  I  am  asking  for  early  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which 
handles  forest  legislation.  If  this  bill  (H.  R. 
3849)  should  become  a  law  at  this  time,  it 
would  accelerate  the  speed  with  which  the  re- 
maining forest  lands  of  the  nation  may  be  uti- 
lized and,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  community  has  an  in- 
terest in  growing  trees  in  a  forest,  even  though 
title  to  the  land,  in  fee  simple,  is  vested  in  an 
individual    or    a    corporation.      Oregon    is    still 
the   leading  timber   state   of  the   Union,  having 
more  valuable  uncut  native  forest  than  any  other 
State.     Oregon  is  today  producing  more  lumber 
than   any  other  State,   and   can   continue  to   do 
so  through  the  years,  if  the  principles  set  forth 
in  H.  R.  3849  are  enacted  into   law  and  care- 
fully and  honestly  administered.     Three-fourths 
of  all  forest  lands  are  in  private  ownership,  in- 
cluding the  best,  most  accessible,  most  productive 
areas.     Some  few  private  operators  are  making 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  young  growth.     Still, 
conservation   practice  is  very  meager  compared 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.    Lumbermen  often  op- 
erate on  the  cut-out-and-get-out  plan  without  re- 
gard to  the  future  use  of  forest  lands  and  de- 
pendent   families   and    communities.      Continua- 
tion of  such  forest  depletion   is  a  crime  and  a 
public  menace. 

I  am,  however,  something  of  a  realist.  My 
long  experience,  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
legislative  halls  and  in  the  executive  chamber, 
has  taught  me  that  most  legislation  is  a  matter 
of  compromise  and  that  it  is  often  far  better 
to  accept  part  of  a  loaf  then  to  deny  yourself 
all.  I  have  found  that  the  legislator  who  says 
his  way  is  the  only  way,  and  will  not  deviate 
in  the  least  does  not  accomplish  much.     There- 
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fore,  I  have  also  introduced  H.  R.  3850.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  State  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity  to  cooperate  with  the  national  Govern- 
ment,  and  has  certain  definite  times  fixed  for 
complying  with  the  regulations.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  compromise. 

I  shall  ask  the  Committee  that  considers  the 
bills  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  H.  R.  3849. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  it  may  not  be  best  to 
go  down  fighting  for  this  better  legislation.    The 
only   question    is   wliether    the    department   that 
will  control  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
the  public  as  well,  will  support  the  strict  and 
corrective  legislation  called  for  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  3849.     I  do  not 
for  one  moment  claim  that  these  bills  are  per- 
fect and  if  any  of  you  have  suggestions  for  im- 
provement  of  either  bill  your  recommendations 
will  be  appreciated.      I   ask  that  the   action  in 
these  Bills  be  given  careful  study,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  adequacy  of  either  one  to  rem- 
edy all  problems  our  private  forest  land  faces 
today,  nor  from  the  standpoint  of  need  or  appli- 
cation   relative    to    any    selected    unit    area.      It 
should   be   judged   from   the   standpoint    of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  indicated  future  prob- 
lems and  the  needs  of  our  forest  land. 

Our  forest  land,  if  kept  in  a  productive  con- 
dition can,  and  should,  contribute  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  the  Nation's  greatness.    Today,  our  forest 
lands,  as  a  whole,  are  actually  producing  less 
than   half   of  the   values   they   should    produce. 
Public  regulation  of  private  land  cutting  prac- 
tices is  essential  to  place  and  maintain  our  pri- 
vate forest  lands  in  a  fairly   productive  condi- 
tion,  and   to   prevent  further  destruction  of,  or 
serious  long-time  injury  to,  our  forest  resources. 
Many  of  you  will  agree  that  increased  public 
funds  should  be  expended  for  improved  fire,  in- 
sect, and  disease  protection  of  our  forest  land. 
Is  it  fair  to  have  public  money  spent  in  protect- 
ing the  public  values  involved,  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  prevent  these  values  from 
being  destroyed  at  the  whim  of  the  temporary 
owner?     Who  questions  the  right  of  the  public, 
as   an    investor   and    part   owner   in    all    private 
forest  land,  to  prevent  unwise  handling  and  even 
destruction  of  the  public  values  inherent  therein. 
Such  public  and  private  values  can  be  preserved 
with    little,    if    any,    additional    expense    to    the 
temporary  land  owner  concerned,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  a  matter  of  public  concern.     Requests 
for  additional  appropriations  for  increased  pro- 
tection   of    our    private    forest    land    arte    best 
sustained  by  the  argument  that  federal  regula- 
tion  protects   at   least   a   reasonable   portion   of 
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the  public  values  involved  in  such  private  forest 
land. 

The  word  "regulation"  is  always  somewhat 
obnoxious.  Yet  life  today  without  proper  reg- 
ulation of  the  individual's  action,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  welfare,  would  return  us  to  bar- 
barism. Regulation  of  individual  action  in  the 
interests  of  public  welfare  is  the  very  essence 
and  strength  of  democracy.  The  future  of  our 
private  land  and  its  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
welfare  will  be  dependent,  to  a  large  degree  on 
the  establishment  and  application  of  forest  cut- 
ting practice  regulations,  based  on  local  condi- 
tions and  problems,  and  applied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  urge  that,  in  reaching  a  decision  on  this 
question  of  federal  regulation  of  our  private  for- 
est land  cutting  practices,  consideration  be  giv- 
en to  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
agreed-upon  common  objective,  and  the  vital 
public  values  involved  in  maintaining  our  pri- 
vate forest  land  in  productive  condition. 


And  For  Other  Purposes 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

drawn  by  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  its  patronage  potentialities  could  not 
have  been  more  perfect.  The  distribution  of  this 
patronage  would  compare  favorably  to  the  small 
post  offices  in  the  forested  states,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  In  the  concentration  of  power, 
this  bill  is  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dictator.  Rather,  why  not  copy  the  democracies 
of  Europe,  where  the  control  of  forest  manage- 
ment on  private  property  has  been  a  matter  of 
experiment  for  generations,  and  where  it  is  being 
carried  out  successfully? 

The  second  objectionable  "other  purpose"  in 
this  bill  is  to  be  found  in  its  administration.  The 
cost  of  administration  seems  to  have  been  given 
no  consideration  whatsoever.  The  secretarv  is 
authorized  to  set  up  Administration  Areas,  each 
headed  by  an  administrator  with  five  advisors, 
but  there  is  no  limit  set  to  the  number  of  such 
areas.  He  is  also  required  to  classify  all  forest 
lands  to  determine  whether  they  are  subject  to 
this  act.  Where  is  the  money  cominjg;  from  to 
classify  nearly  half  a  billion  acres?  We  have 
been  several  years  trying  to  make  a  forest  survey 
just  to  learn  how  much  timber  we  have,  but 
this  survey  is  still  far  from  completion.  Land 
classification  calls  for  a  technical  knowledge  of 
Its  potentialities,  and  to  do  this  job  properly 
^ould  require  a  large  personnel  for  many  years. 
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Would  such  classification  be  worth  the  cost? 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  taxpayers  would  have 
placed  upon  their  shoulders  the  cost  of  another 
huge  bureau. 

Now,  what  would  the  Administrator  and  his 
crew  do  after  the  land  classification  was  made 
and  the  regulations  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were  adopted?  For  the  most 
part,  the  job  would  be  to  spy  upon  the  wood- 
land owners,  to  ferret  our  infractions  of  those 
regulations,  serve  notices,  hold  hearings  and 
write  voluminous  reports  to  Washington.  The 
tendency  would  be  to  make  of  the  forester  an 
amateur  detective.  The  possibilities  for  abuses, 
persecutions  and  favoritism  under  this  bill  are 
legion.  There  are  no  qualifications  required  of 
the  area  administrator,  although  one  would  nat- 
urally suppose  he  would  be  a  forester.  The 
alternative  bill,  however,  makes  the  employment 
of  foresters  by  the  states  obligatory.  The  expense 
involved  in  the  administrative  of  this  bill,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  alone  insure  its  being 
killed. 

The  third  "other  purpose"  I  want  to  discuss  is 
the  power  given  in  this  bill  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  harassment  of  legitimate  business. 
Throughout  the  bill  the  woodland  owner  is 
treated  as  a  culprit.  His  vote  on  how  his  prop- 
erty shall  be  managed  and  how  his  money  is  to 
be  spent  never  is  permitted  to  become  more  than 
a  small  minority.  The  final  decisions  as  to 
regulations  may  be  made  by  men  who  have  never 
had  the  responsibility  of  managing  a  forest 
property. 

If  the  government  agent  discovers  what  he 
considers  to  be  an  infraction  of  any  of  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  secretary,  he  may 
stop  shipment  of  the  product  and  business  may 
be  suspended  on  that  operation  until  the  courts 
review  the  case.  The  commencement  of  legal 
proceedings  does  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  a 
regulation  issued  by  the  secretary  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court.  The  fines  run  from 
$50  for  each  day  of  violation  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $10,000.  The  only  possible  relief  open  to 
woodland  owners  could  be  repeal  of  the  act, 
if  it  is  passed,  because  if  one  provision  is  found 
invalid,  that  action  does  not  affect  the  remainder 
of  the  act. 

If  this  bill  is  ever  permitted  to  become  a  law, 
I  predict  that  there  will  be  more  bankruptcies 
and  more  unemployment  in  the  lumber  industry 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  It  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  the  ownership  by  the  federal 
government  of  innumerable  isolated  tracts  of 
woodland.     And,   finally,   if   it   is   submitted  to 
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by  our  people,  it  will  be  listed  by  future  histor- 
ians as  one  of  the  steps  in  the  decline  of  the 
American  democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  be  too  critical  of  the  authors  of  this 
bill.  No  one  questions  the  sincerity  of  its  ad- 
vocates. They  actually  believe  that  the  federal 
government  with  manna  in  one  hand  and  a  big 
stick  in  the  other  will  do  all  things  wisely.  But, 
I  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  conservationists,' 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  bill  and  who  are 
still  free  to  express  their  opinions,  are  opposed 
to  this  proposition,  because  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  American  way  of  life. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  public  interests  in  all  forests, 
regardless    of   ownership,    and    how   the    public 
should  safeguard  that  interest  on  private  land. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  the  public  has  not  yet 
been  willing  to  meet  its  obligations  squarely  in 
the  protection  of  its  own  interests.     I  was  one  of 
those  early   conservationists  who   were   brought 
up  on  the  "Timber  shortage,"  but  for  some  rea- 
son  I   could   never  see   in   the   lumberman,   the 
outlaw  he  was  pictured  to  be.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,   the   rugged   pioneer   lumberman,   who   cut 
our  virgin  forests,  were  among  the  leaders  who 
laid  the  economic  foundations  of  this  country. 
They  did  no  more  damage  to  our  forest  resources 
than  thousands  of  our  small  farmers  did  to  our 
agricultural  soils  by  clearing  and  farming  steep 
hillsides  from  which  the  fertility  was  soon  washed 
away.    The  same  is  true  of  our  coal  miners,  who 
tapped  springs  of  water  that  disappeared,  broke 
the  surface  of  the  land  itself,  making  it  unfit  for 
farming  and  finally  filled  our  streams  with  sul- 
phur and  other  pollution,   killing  the   fish  and 
destroying  their  recreational  values.     These  ex- 
amples of  mismanagement,   born   of  ignorance, 
lack  of  enlightened  public  interest  and  the  eco' 
nomics  of  the  period,  could  be  extended  to  prac- 
tically  every  one  of  our  natural  resources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  things  should  be 
done  to  set  our  wood-producinn;  plant  in  order, 
but  instead  of  trying  to  make  a  scapegoat  of 
the  present  ownpr,  why  should  we  not  take  stock 
and  determine  just  what  should  he  done  and 
how  the  cost  should  be  distributed  between  the 
owner  and  the  public  on  the  basis  of  benefits 
received?  For  much  of  our  forest  land  the 
public  benefits  far  outweigh  those  of  the  owner, 
and  therefore  at  least  half  the  cost  of  producing 
timber  should  be  borne  by  the  public. 

To  practice  forest  management  profitably  to- 
day,  in  most  states,  the  owner  must  have  more 
public  help  expressed  in  tax  relief,  better  pro- 
tection against  fire,  insects  and  diseases,  a  rea- 
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sonable  amount  of  technical  advice  and  in  some 
cases  public  subsidy.  In  none  of  these  respects 
has  public  help  been  adequate. 

The    public    interest    on    the    other   hand   de 
mands  that  the  forest  floor  be  kept  in  place  and 
in  productive  condition;  that  the  forest  be  pro 
tected  against  its  enemies  and  that  within  eco 
nomic  limits,  the  application  of  such  silvicultuial 
practices    as    will    insure    the    greatest    possible 
production  of  commercial  products.     In  the  long 
run.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  these  measures  the 
interests  of  the  owner  and  the  public  are  identi- 
cal.    In  other  words,  what  is  needed  to  accom- 
plish  forest  conservation   is  a  working  partner- 
ship  between   the  owner  and  the   public  rather 
than  a  complicated  and  expensive  system  of  co- 
ercion, such  as  is  proposed  in  this  federal  bill 
Why  organize  a   big   panzer  division  to  kill  a 
pantry   mouse?      A    little   bait   in   the   form  of 
public   support   that   is   long   overdue  will   lure 
the  vast  majority  of  our  forest  owners  into  the 
practice  of  forestry,  because  it  will  be  to  their 
self-interest  to  do  so.     We  may  need  some  state 
legislation  to  bring  the  recalcitrant  owner  into 
line,  but  under  a  liberal  system  of  cooperation, 
the  number  of  such  owners  will  be  negligible. 

So  far  as  the  federal  government  is  concerned, 
a  proposed  solution  of  this  problem,  based  on 
successful  precedent  has  already  been  presented 
to    the    Joint    Con.^ressional    Committee    by   the 
New  England  Section  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters,   and   possibly   other  groups.     One  of 
the  best  steps  taken  for  forest  conservation  in  this 
country  was  the  passage  of  the  Clark  -  McNary 
Act,   authorizing   practical   cooperation   between 
the   states   and   the   federal   government   for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  fires.     The 
most  effective   principle   in   arousing   public  in- 
terest was  the  withholding  of  federal  funds  from 
any  state  until  it  adopted  satisfactory  methods  of 
dealing   with    the    fire    problem.      That   act  has 
brought  outstanding  results  and  it  enjoys  national 
popularity. 

The  proposal  submitted  as  a  beginning  toward 
the  protection  of  the  public  interests  in  private 
woodlands,  was  that  the  Clark-McNary  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  that  studies  be  made  by 
the  federal  government  as  to  proper  methods 
of  management  in  each  state  and  that  a  liberal 
sum  of  money  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  assist  the  states  in  bringing  about  the  general 
application  of  those  principles  on  private  wood- 
land by  state  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  meet 
the  federal  requirements.  As  in  the  case  of  fire 
prevention  and  suppression,  the  government 
could  withhold  such  funds  from  any  state  until 
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it  brought  its  system  up  to  the  required  standard. 
We  know  that  this  plan  has  worked  successfully 
in  one  phase  of  forest  conservation  and  many 
people  believe  that  it  should  be  utilized  in  for- 
est management.  Cooperation  is  better  than  co- 
ercion. 


Forest  Regulation  -  or 
Cooperation? 

(Cominued  from  Page  5) 

usable  increment  than  a  good  grade  on  the  com- 
paratively small  areas  that  would  be  possible 
of  operation  under  the  economic  limitations  re- 
sulting from  regulation.  The  intensity  of  the 
silvicultural  practice  will  always  be  governed 
by  economic  limitations,  regardless  of  what  laws 
may  be  written  on  the  books  or  enforced. 

We  have  before  us  the  concrete  effects  of 
regulation.  With  government  ownership  of  al- 
most one-third  of  all  forest  land,  and  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  so-called  commercial  forests,  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  annual  timber  cut  is  produced 
from  it.  Why?  Because  the  Government  con- 
cept is  to  restrict  manner  of  operation  beyond 
the  economic  possibilities;  hence  only  scattered 
operation.  In  the  meantime,  the  natural  in- 
crement of  the  forest  is  wasted  through  non-use 
and  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  plan  of 
mana2;ement  was  designed,  is  defeated. 

The  concept  of  forest  growth  in  the  minds 
of  timber  owners  has  been  rapidly  changing  — 
why  not  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  real  as- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Government  instead 
of  the  attitude  of  "toe  the  mark  or  get  out?"  If 
forest  industry  is  to  be  kept  alive,  the  changes 
in  management  must  come  step  by  step,  each  one 
of  which  has  to  be  on  a  sound  and  practical 
basis,  and  each  step  will  be  more  effective  if 
the  initiative   comes   from   within    the   industry. 

Certainly,  we  have  the  precedent  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  cooperation,  and  that  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Nation's  agri- 
culture, through  cooperation  of  experiment 
stations  and  extension  services,  has  been  built 
up  to  the  point  that  produclion  exceeds  demand, 
and  this  was  done  without  regulation.  Regula- 
tion only  entered  when  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  plow  under  surplus  production.  So  why  can't 
we  have  some  really  effective  cooperation  to  help 
nuild  up  permanent  forest  industries,  rather  than 
regulation  that  would  make  it  difficult  for  many 
01  the  industries  to  continue  in  business? 

November  -  December,     1941 


Drought  No  Novelty  to  Trees 

Sludy  of  Annual  Rings  Shows  Dry  Years 
When  Columhus  Discovered  America 

A  N  accurate  record  in  the  annual  rings  of  the 
-^"^  trees  themselves  shows  that  when  Columbus 
discovered  America  the  ponderosa  pine  forests  of 
eastern  Oregon  were  in  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  a  growth  depression  they  have  been  in  since 
1917 — bad  growing  years  caused  mostly  by 
scanty  moisture,  but  also  by  fires  and  insects. 

The  dry  cycle  which  ended  in  1492  lasted 
longer  than  this  one,  28  years  instead  of  20,  but 
the  punishment  the  trees  have  been  taking  re- 
cently has  been  the  worst  ever,  with  insect  attacks 
added  to  drought  injury,  according  to  F.  P.  Keen 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine. In  the  last  20  years  billions  of  board  feet 
of  merchantable  timber  have  been  killed,  says 
Mr.  Keen,  and  desert  has  encroached  on  thriving 
pine  stands. 

It  was  the  insect  attacks  that  led  this  entomolo- 
gist to  study  the  tree  ring  record  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, and  to  trace  growing  conditions  back  for 
more  than  650  years.  This  long  time  record, 
more  reassuring  than  some  weather  records  which 
seem  to  indicate  an  80-year  trend  toward  increas- 
ing dryness,  shows  there  have  been  periods  of 
relative  dryness  for  longer  than  80  years,  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  to  more  favorable  moisture 
conditions. 

Mr.  Keen's  tree  calendar  has  not  revealed  defi- 
nite evidence,  either  for  or  against  the  existence 
of  long  term  weather  cycles.  His  figures  have 
been  tested  for  the  short  cycles  and  do  not  sup- 
port any  of  the  shorter  cycle  schemes  for  weather 
prediction  that  have  been  proposed. 

He  has  compared  the  ring  records  of  1240 
pine  trees,  but  his  studies  centered  on  cross-sec- 
tions of  trees  from  five  lumbering  operations. 
These  five  areas  are  50  to  150  miles  apart,  close 
enough  so  that  the  climate  is  practically  uniform, 
but  far  enough  apart  that  forest  fires  and  insect 
attacks  are  not  likely  to  show  in  all  the  areas  in 
any  one  year.  By  cross-checking  averaged  rec- 
ords from  the  several  areas  he  is  able  to  read  not 
only  the  weather  record,  but  record  of  the  fires 
and  insect  attacks  as  well. 

Wide  rings  mean  plenty  of  moisture  plus  other 
good  conditions  for  growth.  Narrow  rings  ordi- 
narily show  drought,  but  narrow  or  missing  rings 
may  reveal  forest  fires  or  insect  attacks.  There 
were  fires  caused  by  lightning  long  before  care- 
less smokers  invaded  the  forests.  A  severe  fire 
may  check  the  growth  of  a  tree  for  a  season  or 
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two,  but,  if  the  tree  lives  through,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  succession  of  extra  wide  rings  that  show 
a  spurt  in  growth  after  the  fire  destroyed  some 
of  the  older  trees  and  the  smaller  growth  that 
had  been  competing  for  moisture  and  plant  food. 
The  trees  reveal  no  speeding  up  in  growth  fol- 
lowing seasons  of  insect  attacks,  only  a  gradual 
recovery. 

Mr.  Keen's  studies  also  included  widely  scat- 
tered individual  trees  showing  that  the  climate 
has  been  quite  uniform  over  most  of  the  region 
between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains.  West 
of  the  Cascades  the  tree  rings  are  nearly  uniform 
because  of  the  consistently  moist  climate.  It  is 
in  the  border  zone  for  pine  growth  that  the  tree 
ring  record  is  most  sensitive  and  accurate  in  re- 
cording growth  conditions. 

The  most  reliable  and  accurate  weather  report- 
ers, Mr.  Keen  found,  were  trees  in  their  prime — 
about  100  to  250  years.  In  the  first  75  years  or 
so,  narrow  growth  rings  might  merely  be  the  re- 
sult of  shading  by  older  trees  or  competition 
from  rivals.  After  300  years  growth  is  likely  to 
be  fairly  even  and  without  pronounced  response 
to  favorable  moisture. 

From  the  year  1700  on  the  record  is  full  and 
can  be  cross-checked  carefully.  It  is  well  checked 
and  reliable  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  Beyond  that  it  is  less  precise  because 
fewer  trees  are  included.  Mr.  Keen's  earliest 
date  is  1268.  The  tree  that  recorded  this  date 
was  more  than  700  years  old,  but  heart  rot  had 
destroyed  approximately  100  of  the  central  rings. 

For  the  period  since  Lewis  and  Clark  explored 
the  Great  Basin  in  1805,  tree  rings  agree  with 
the  known  history.  The  early  years  of  century 
were  favorable  to  growth.  About  the  time  the 
pioneers  opened  the  Oregon  Trail  there  came  a 
14-year  stretch  of  dry  weather.  Prairie  schooners 
traversed  the  beds  of  shallow  lakes  that  later 
filled  with  water,  hiding  the  ruts  in  the  trail. 
Recent  dry  years  brought  the  ruts  to  view  again. 
An  outstanding  peak  of  growth  in  1894  followed 
a  record  flood  at  Portland.  The  tree  rings  show 
there  were  probably  equally  severe  floods  in 
1861,  1814,  1791,  1775,  1752,  1702  and  1673. 
History  confirms  the  flood  of  1861  but  stops  short 
of  the  earlier  ones. 

The  17th  century  was  generally  moist,  the 
16th  dry,  and  the  15th  century  wet,  according  to 
the  tree  rings.  The  ten  years  from  1670  to  1680 
was  the  wettest  period  in  the  lives  of  trees  now 
living. 

Mr.  Keen's  work  with  the  tree  calendar  is  not 
the  first  of  its  kind.  He  notes  that  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  had  an  accurate  idea  of  the  significance  of 
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the  tree  rings  in  recording  climate.  Other  scien 
tists  have  followed  up  the  idea.  Prof.  A  E 
Douglass  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing 
ton  recently  has  made  important  studies  of  tree 
rings  in  the  Southwest  connecting  them  both  with 
historical  events  and  with  climate.  Mr.  Keen  ha^* 
broadened  the  field  by  devoting  attention  to  in- 
sect  and  fire  injuries  as  these  have  modified  the 
record. 


LOBSTICKS 

According  to  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  the  In- 
dians and  half  breeds  in  the  employ  of  the  Hud- 
son  Bay  Company  have  an  unusual  method  of 
honoring  an  outstanding  achievement.  If,  in  their 
opinion,  a  white  man  lias  performed  some  un- 
usual feat,  a  tall  tree  is  selected.  Then  a  man  is 
sent  aloft  to  lop  off  certain  branches.  The 
mutilated  tree  stands  as  a  living  monument  and 
IS  always  referred  to  as  "So  and  So's  lobstick." 

The  year  1889  is  presumed  to  be  the  peak  year 
of  lumber  production  in  Pennsylvania  when 
2,440  million  feet,  board  measure,  were  taken 
from  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  amount 
hemlock  counted  for  over  half. 
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i  CherrvTree^  ^^  mazzard  roots 

^      UIIUIIJ  1 1  ceo    One  of  Our  Specialties 

ENTERPRISE  NURSERIES 

:  Geo.  E.  Stein  &  Son 

:       R-    D.    1  WRIGHTSVILLE,    PA. 

I        Complete  catalog  furnished  upon  request, 
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CHESTIVIJTS 

Bearing     Blight  -  Resistant 

Easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  strains 

Plant  in  the  dooryard  for  Beauty  -  Profit  -  Shade  -  Nuts 
-  Fun.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
list  on  Enjflish  Walnuts.  Stabler  Black  Walnuts,  etc. 
Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  nut  trees  for  over  44  years. 

SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY       Box  F.  L     SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


NUT  BEARING  TREES 

Since  1896  Jones'  Nurseries  have  been 
growing  Improved  varieties  of  nut  trees. 
Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 

Dept.    1441  LANCASTER,    PA. 
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Jf  JONIS 
NURSIRliS^ 


NUT    TREES      ^^^"  you're  stumped  as   to  iiow  to  make 

your  farm  pay,  just  write  us  for  list  of  | 
SitlU  nut  and  crop  trees  and  how  to  use  them.   I 

jppp  PROPQ    '''^^^  *^^*"  °^  experience  in  twenty  gives    | 
'  ■■CC  Unllrd    us  a  good  background  as  a  consultant.         i 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

JOHN    W.    HERSHEY  | 

DOWNINGTOWN,   PA.  Box  65F  I 
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A  TTEN-SHUN! 

Nut  Growers  and  Tree  Lovers! 

Our  Annual  Meeting  Will  Be  Held  At  the  Regular  Time 

Penna.  Farm  Show 
Thursday,  January  22nd,  m  Room  C 

At  this  annual  meeting  will  be  discussed  the  many  problems  pertain- 
ing to  nut  culture.  Of  special  interest  will  be  Prof.  Pagan's  discourse  on 
his  program  started  this  fall  on  "Fertilizing  Nut  Tree  Groves." 

A  number  of  County  Vice-Presidents  will  report  on  nut  growing  in 
their  sections. 


TO  COUNTY  AND  STATE  VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Please  put  this  notice  in  your  local  daily  and  weekly 
at  the  proper  time.     Thanks. 

A  complete  farm  show  program  containing  our  program  will  be 
mailed  each  member  before  the  meeting.  If  you  wish  some  for  distribu- 
tion, write: 

John  W.  Hershey,  Secretary 
Downingtown,  Pa. 


November  -  December,     1941 
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Pennsylvania  Nut 

Growers'  Association 

A  Practical  Body  of  Nut  Growers  Whose 

Aim  Is  to  Stimulate  Greater  Interest 

in  Nut-Tree  Planting 


Black  Walnut  Kernel 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Salutation   to   Dr.   G.   A.   Zimmerman,   Past   Pre?i- 

dent,  Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers'  Association,  who 

died  August  15,  1941 

Dr.  Zimmy,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
his  close  friends,  was  one  of  those  rare  persons 
who  showed  the  effect  of  culture  and  breeding 
in  his  daily  life.  A  needed  example,  indeed, 
in  this  hectic  day.  While  our  psuedo  political, 
educational  and  spiritual  leaders  are  reverting 
to  the  law  of  the  jungle  to  champion  their  rights 
to  culture  and  peaceful  living,  Dr.  Zimmerman 
used  his  energy  in  exercising  the  privilege  of 
being  of  service  to  all  mankind. 

In  1923  he  and  I  met  when  attending,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  convention 
in  Washington.  Both  were  younger  then;  both 
full  of  steam  as  to  what  could  be  done  for 
America  with  "tree  crops." 

Somehow  we  struck  up  a  friendship  —  maybe 
because  we  were  rookies.  Time  went  on.  Be- 
ing one  of  the  few  persons  who  grasped  the  true 
vision  of  the  science  and  technique  of  plant 
genetics  and  the  vast  importance  of  applying 
them  to  forest  tree  crops,  he  went  far  ahead  of 
me.  Not  being  a  college  man  myself,  I  suf- 
fered under  the  impression  that  college  facul- 
ties were  made  up  of  those  who  knew  the  last 
word.  Not  having  worked  in  the  government,  I 
thought  it  employed  the  BEST  minds  to  carry 
on  research  work.  Hence,  when  they  laughed 
at  G.  A.'s  "screwy"  ideas  about  immunizing 
plants,  why  shouldn't  I  laugh,  too?  To  my  utter 
shame  I  made,  and  even  published,  some  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  his  idealism.  And  here's 
where  I  say  the  measure  of  a  man  is  shown, 
and  why  G.  A.  outshone  all  present  day  lead- 
ers. Even  though  he  was  being  bedevilled  on 
every  side  by  small-minded  men  for  his  heresy, 
and  his  bitterness  was  great,  instead  of  fighting 
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me  he  quietly  took  me  aside,  paddled  me  well 
and  explained  something  about  how  new  things 
are  found  out  —  not  by  those  who  are  in  the 
know,  but  by  ones  who  are  free  of  the  rules 
and  can  see  into  the  future  unhedged  by  known 
facts.  Here  again  he  showed  the  calibre  of  his 
mind  by  knowing  the  rules  but  not  letting  them 
hamstring  his  stride. 

Since  then  it  has  been  my  bitter  experience  to 
learn  that,  regarding  our  college  staffs,  "he  who 
can  'does'  and  he  who  can't  teaches"  and  that 
too  high  a  percentage  of  government  staffs  are 
made  of  men  who,  from  the  day  they  learned 
in  college  that  it  is  easier  to  "get  by"  than  to 
produce,  have  looked  for  a  place  to  cover  their 
inability  and  retain  respectability  on  a  fine  sal- 
ary.    Hence,   I  could  understand  why  the  Doc- 
tor's rare   ability  could   not  obtain   recognition. 
Ironical,    indeed,    is    the    publishing    in    the 
American    nurseryman's    magazine    on    the   day 
of  his  death  of  a  reprint  of  a  Government  of- 
ficial's paper  before  the  1940  Pennsylvania  Nut 
Growers    Association's    winter    meeting    on    the 
work    being    done    to    create    a    blight    resistant 
chestnut.     With  conclusive  evidence  before  him 
of  the  doctor's  startling  results  in  immunizing 
the  chestnut,  even   to  the   third  generation,  and 
even  though  it  was  given  before  the  Association 
of  which  the  Doctor  was  president,  no  mention 
was  made  of  his  work. 

Listing  a  few  of  his  manifold  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  the  paw  paw  king  of  America. 
Don't  fail  to  get  a  reprint  of  his  last  article  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  cov- 
ering his  fascinating  explorations  in  this  field. 
The  paw  paw  will  be  one  of  America's  leading 
fruits  when  we  awaken  to  its  merits. 

Covering  the  tree  crop  field  as  a  whole,  he 
was  a  distinct  leader  in  finding  new  and  better 
selections.  Wild  cherry,  Juneberry,  blueberries, 
hickory,  walnut,  mulberry  and  on  and  on.  His 
tree  crop  farm  at  Piketown  is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  what  can  be  done  to  our  seven  million 
acres  of  idle   land   in   the   Keystone   State. 

Even  though  he  ever  had  the  vision  before  him 
of  what  the  experimental  stations  and  colleges 
could  do  in  genetics  and  tree  crops,  he  lost  no 
energy  in  fretting  over  their  lack  of  vision, 
but  rather  was  content  to  plug  away  doing  what 
he  could.  In  1932  he  helped  organize  the 
Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers'  Association,  for 
as  he  said  at  that  time,  "We're  at  the  place 
where  this  great  state  needs  one."  After  serving 
eight  years,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  last 
year  to  gel  relief  from  responsibility  —  feeling 
he  had  done  his  share.     At  dinner  with  him  a 
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few  weeks  before  he  passed  on,  he  told  me  he 
expected  to  leave  suddenly  sometime,  but  was 
going  to  keep  on  doing  as  much  as  he  could, 
stating  he  didn't  know  what  value  it  would  be 
but  that  he  would  continue  to  make  experiments 
and  keep  records.  All  this  in  the  face  of  the 
need  of  making  a  living  and  money  to  carry 
on  his  experiments. 

Like  Joshua  of  old,  he  stopped  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  of  his  life  to  give  him  light  while 
he  plugged  away  at  research ;  never  looking  for- 
ward to  an  evening  of  his  life  where  one  sits 
and  twiddles  one's  thumbs. 

John  B.  Rumbaugh  of  Duncannon,  Pa.,  writes 
us,  "Nut  culture  loses  a  man  that  will  be  sadly 
missed,  but  the  good  he  has  done  will  go  on  and 
on  like  a  ripple  on  a  silent  pool  of  water." 

Much  of  what  I  am  and  have  done  can  be 
credited  to  him.  His  unfailing  faith  and  vision 
without  enervating  enthusiasm  reached  out  and 
set  fire  to   all   who   interviewed   him. 

Having  been  a  victim  of  "the  last  war  to 
end  wars"  he  is  an  example  of  the  futility  of 
wars  for,  -  having  lost  his  health  during  this 
time,  he  spent  many  years  in  sickness  but  never 
let  it  get  him  down. 

His  work,  cut  short  in  the  afternoon  of  his 
career,  will  probably  amount  to  more  for 
America  than  the  cost  of  the  World  War.  Hence, 
the  futility  of  wrecking  the  cream  of  the  nation 
to  protect  the  principles  of  leaders  who  MUST 
save  face. 

As  I  compiled  the  material  on  the  Field  Day 
to  be  held  at  his  place,  for  the  previous  issue 
of  Forest  Leaves,  I  little  thought  he  would  be 
with  us  only  in  spirit  at  the  Field  Day. 

Recognizing  the  unknown  power  controlling 
the  universe,  we  must  bow  our  heads,  thank 
God  for  the  benefits  derived  from  him  as  a 
scientist  and  friend,  and  while  his  soul  marches 
on  through  eternity,  his  work  will,  also. 

J.  W.  H. 


George  F.  Otto,  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  filbert  trees  that  are  breaking 
down  with  nuts  this  fall,  1941.  He  also  has 
hlack  walnuts  bearing  and  pecans  25  to  30  feet 
high  growing  beautifully  although  they  have 
not  yet  borne. 

These  trees  are  planted  at  Harmony,  Pa.,  in 
Butler  County,  about  30  miles  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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From  the  Secretary's  Desk 

Fall   Planting 

A  S  the  shade  of  summer  tapers  into  autumn 
-^^  twilight  one's  thoughts  turn  toward  pre- 
paring for  winter  and  the  next  season  and  ihe 
next. 

As  to  winter  care  for  nut  trees.  Be  sure  you 
have  guards  around  your  trees  if  wood  chucks 
are  bad.  If  rabbits  only  rent  from  you,  you'll 
not  need  to  protect  the  black  walnut,  but  most 
other  trees,  nuts,  fruit  or  shade,  are  subject  to 
rabbit  deviltry.  A  study  of  this  shows  they 
often  do  not  injure  a  tree  because  of  hunger 
but  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  After  some  years  of 
agony,  trying  to  protect  my  pet  trees  from  rab- 
bits, I  fell  into  the  simple  method  of  keeping 
plenty  of  soy  beans  planted.  We  keep  our  nur- 
sery covered  with  soys  as  GOOD  soil  practice, 
never  cutting  them.  We  found  in  the  winter 
rabbits  as  well  as  birds  love  to  shell  out  the 
beans.  In  15  years  we've  never  had  a  bite  taken 
from  a  tree. 

Mulch 

If  you  are  a  good  tree  lover  you  have,  of 
course,  mulched  your  trees  in  late  summer  if 
you  couldn't  water  them.  Well,  be  sure  this 
is  pulled  away  from  the  trees  a  few  inches  so 
mice  will  not  get  up  to  the  trunk,  protected  by 
the  mulch  over  the  winter,  and  girdle  it. 

Looking  Ahead 

Those  looking  ahead  plan  to  plant  this  fall 
when  they  are  not  rushed  so  much  as  in  the 
spring.  No  trouble  is  experienced  if  the  fol- 
lowing simple  rule  is  followed.  After  you 
plant,  water  well.  If  you  plant  early,  water 
several  times,  for  even  though  the  leaves  are 
off  the  trees  there  is  always  a  movement  of  sap 
upward.  If  in  late  planting,  watering  settles 
the  soil  around  the  roots,  squeezes  all  the  air 
out,  cradling  the  roots  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment of  soil.  Tree  roots,  as  we  all  know, 
freeze  solid  over  winter.  One  can  freeze  them  in 
water  to  no  injury  BUT  freeze  them  dry  and  you 
kill  them.  Hence  the  importance  of  getting 
ALL  the  air  away  before  it  freezes.  Check-ups 
on  trees  planted  this  way  between  December  1st 
and  15,  1940  show  no  loss  and  doing  well. 

The  biggest  drawback  in  planting  nut  trees 
is  in  doing  it  as  YOU  want  to  do  it  rather  than 
following  instructions  from  YOUR  nursery  or 
of  getting  a  local  nurseryman  to  plant  them, 
who  in  general  doesn't  handle  nut  trees  because 
he  says  "they  won't  grow."     Which  being  in- 
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terpreted  means  he  won't  adjust  his  planting 
technique  to  methods  which  the  nut  nursery- 
man's bitter  experience  has  guided  him  to  use. 
As  to  looking  ahead  to  future  seasons,  please 
note  a  land  investment  is  the  only  safe  place  for 
the  coming  inflation  storm  and  remember 
trees  planted  now  will  grow  and  bear  sooner 
than  those  you  wished  you  had  planted. 

Writes   J.    U.   Gellatly   of   British    Columbia,   Canada 
to    Secretary,   John   W.    Hershey: 

Box   19,  Westbank,   B.  C, 

August    13,    1941 
Mr.    J.    W.    Hershey, 

Downingtown,    Pa. 
U.  S.  A. 

Dear  J.  W.:     • 

Glad  to  get  yours  of  August  1st. 
Thanks  a  lot  for  copies  of  FOREST  LEAVES  ' 
and  other  literature  enclosed  —  especially  your 
own  "homebrew.**  I  hope  it  goes  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  right  people  and  that  they  act 
accordingly  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
both  need  looking  after  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  soil  left  on  our  farms  to  pass  on  to  our 
grandchildren. 

As  I  travel  around  British  Columbia 
I  see  plenty  of  farms  that  have  reached  the  has- 
been  stage  for  most  of  the  top  soil  has  left 
for  parts  unknown,  through  no  wish  or  fault  of 
its  own.  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  a  lot  of 
good  farmers  as  that  term  is  now  used;  mean- 
ing the  man  who  grabs  what  cash  there  is  in 
sight,  regardless  of  what  it  does  to  the  farm, 
then  moves  on.  Often  this  leads  to  such  compe- 
tition that  the  other  farmers  in  the  district  are 
forced  to  do  likewise,  due  to  such  poor  prices 
that  they  cannot  maintain  their  farms  on  a  pay- 
ing basis. 

My  own  ten  acres  I  have  mostly  in 
trees  and  grass,  so  that  it  cannot  blow  or  wash 
away.  I  pulled  out  over  200  apple  trees  when  I 
saw  that  at  the  rate  we  had  to  spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead  that  the  land  would  soon  be 
so  loaded  with  it  that  nothing  would  grow  on 
it  —  as  has  happened  to  a  lot  of  land  in  the 
Wenatchi  districts  of  Washington  state.  I  have 
replanted  the  same  land  to  filberts  that  will  not 
require  this  ypray  to  any  extent,  if  at  all. 

Sincerely, 

J.  U.  Gellatly 


Says  A.  G.  Hirschi  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa, when  he  called  at  the  Nut  Tree  Nurseries, 
Downingtown    in   August: 

"A  Wiltz-Mayette  English  walnut  bought  of 
you  ten  years  ago  and  growing  beautifully,  was 
killed  on  Armistice  Day  (November  11,  1940) 
when  the  temperature  dropped  to  10°  above 
zero  without  any  pre-cold  weather.  Startling  is 
the  fact  that  the  Carpathian  Seedlings  and  even 
young  grafts  came  through  without  a  sign  of 
winter  kill." 
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Isn't  that  some  record  for  an  English  Walnut ' 
Surely  looks  as  though  we'll  some  day  have 
hardy  English  walnuts  here  in  America.  We 
thank  God  that  Rev.  Crath  of  Canada  did  his 
blitzkrig  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Carpath- 
ian Mts.  before  Hitler  started  his.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Russians'  scorched  earth  policy, 
surely  many  valuable  nut  trees  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  Hirschi  has  been  experimenting  with  nut 
trees  for  a  couple  decades  and  is  slowly  emerg- 
ing  into  the  profitable  stage. 

In  the  climate  of  Oklahoma,  where  the  annual 
late  summer  drought  makes  farming  a  problem, 
tree  crops  appear  to  be  the  answer  to  a  large 
extent. 


Progress   in   Nut   Culture   at   State  College 

October  the  25th  was,  indeed,  a  milestone  in 
nut  culture.  On  that  date  Prof.  F.  N.  Fagan, 
Department  of  Horticulture,  Penna.  State  Col- 
lege, and  Dr.  L.  H.  MacDaniels,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  were  met  by  Miss  Mildred 
Jones,  the  charming  and  business-like  nut  nur- 
seryman lady  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  took  them 
to  the  large  nut  groves  of  L.  K.  Hostetter  and 
C.  F.  Hostetter,  near  Lancaster  and  then  to  Dr. 
Truman  Jones'  grove  near  Coatesville,  Pa. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  groves,  their  owners,  and  the 
different  types  of  soils  on  which  the  trees  were 
planted  so  State  College  could  start  fertilizer 
demonstrations. 

This  program  is  being  initiated  by  State  Col- 
lege and  Cornell  University  in  collaboration 
with  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association  and 
the  Penna.  Nut  Growers'  Association. 

Professors  Fagan  and  MacDaniels  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  cooperation  the  owners 
gladly  offered  and  the  fact  that  the  grove  at 
Coatesville  is  on  a  different  soil  type  than  those 
at  Lancaster. 

Professor  Fagan  and  MacDaniels  went  into  a 
huddle  after  the  survey  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  procedure.  Professor  Fagan  will  write  a 
paper  on  this  for  the  winter  meeting  at  Harris- 
burg.  We  know  it  will  be  good  —  try  to  be 
there. 


Early    Bearing    Chinese    Che!i!tnut!!< 

W.  L.  Smith  of  Mohnton,  Pa.,  Berks  County, 
who  plants  nut  trees  every  year,  reports  several 
3  foot  Chinese  chestnut  trees  bearing  nicely  this 
year. 

Says  one  tree  had  a  quart  of  nuts  which  lit- 
erally bent  the  limbs  to  the  ground. 

Nice  going  for  any  one's  lawn  or  farm! 

Forest  Leaves 


DOLLARS  AND  CONTINUOUS  EMPLOYMENT 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  Pennsylvania  (13,000,000  acres)  should  be  in  forests.  Were 
this  acreage  of  growing  trees  properly  managed,  it  would  be  capable  of  producing  650  million 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  year — almost  enough  to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  Pennsylvanians. 

To  harvest  this  timber  and  convert  it  into  finished  products,  between  75,000  and  100,000 
men  would  be  needed.    This  would  add  $200,000,000  to  the  yearly  income  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  is  striving.  To  that 
end  we  are  working  for  the  following: 

PROJECTS 

1.  MARKETING  SERVICE  FOR  PRIVATE  WOODLAND  OWNERS.  With  the  incease  in 
our  preparedness  program  the  demand  for  wood  products  has  been  stepped  up.  Unless  we  can 
show  the  private  woodland  owner  that  there  is  a  large  and  consistent  market  for  his  wood  products 
he  will  be  inclined  to  cut  his  acreage  clean  in  order  to  cash  in  on  the  emergency  demand.  The  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  should  provide  marketing  information.  A  list  of  all  wood-using  in- 
dustries in  the  State,  together  with  the  kinds,  sizes  and  quality  of  wood  used,  should  be  assembled. 
Price  ranges,  also,  should  be  published. 

2.  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  STATE  FORESTS.  During  the  past  few  months 
cutting  on  the  State  forest  lands  has  increased,  but  this  cutting  is  not  based  upon  a  broad  program 
of  management.     Without  management  plans  such  cutting  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

3.  INCREASED  TREE  PLANTING.  At  the  present  rate,  150  years  will  be  required  to  plant 
the  cut-over  and  burned-over  acreage  in  the  State. 

4.  PURCHASE  OF  THE  KITCHEN  CREEK  TRACT.  In  the  North  Mountain  area,  between 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Eagles  Mere,  there  is  a  tract  of  14,000  acres  which  is  ideal  as  a  multiple-use  for- 
est. It  is  a  fisherman's  paradise,  a  hunter's  delight  and  unique  in  its  recreational  possibilities.  About 
800  acres  still  contain  virgin  timber.  A  sawmill  is  starting  to  cut  this  tract.  Unless  the  State  acts 
soon  its  value  will  be  gone. 

5.  COMMUNITY  FORESTS.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  leader  in 
conservation  and  in  preserving  forest  areas,  it  has  fallen  behind  many  other  states  in  developing 
county,  township  and  municipal  forests.  The  value  of  these  local  forests  for  recreation,  for  tim- 
ber products  and  as  demonstrations  of  wise  forestry  practices  should  not  be  overlooked. 

6.  A  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW  TO  COVER  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
FORESTS  AND  WATERS.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  value  of  such  a  law.  Technically-trained 
employees  should  not  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  individuals  or  political  parties. 

7.  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  CONTROL.  This  foreign  disease  is  gradually  spreading  over  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  last  two  years  it  has  killed  elms  in  eight  counties.  Unless  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  government  cooperate  in  a  concerted  plan  of  eradication  the  40,- 
000,000  elms  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  doomed. 

8.  BROADER  SERVICE  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  responsible  for  advising  property  owners  in  the  identification  and  control  of  various  in- 
sect and  disease  enemies  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  grain  and  field  crops.  This  service 
has  not  been  adequate.  Insect  and  disease  depredations  cost  Pennsylvanians  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.    With  an  efficient  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  much  of  this  could  be  saved. 


The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
1008  Commercial  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

I  am  enclosing  $ as  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Forestry  Association.    Of  the  projects  discussed  above    I    am   particularly   interested   in   the   fol- 
«wing  (Please  check): 
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